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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


f 


i- Department of the 'Interior, 
Bureau of Education, 
Washington, Ju%e 28, 1911. 

Sir: Agencies for^tho improvement of teachers in service are 
needed primarily for three reasons: (1) Because many teachers enter 
the profession relatively untrained and therefore need to be trained 
in service, if at all ; (2) because complete training is impossible before 
active service begins, for tlio reason that the necessary basis for it 
in experience is ndt at hand ; and (3) because teaching is a progressive 
calling, in which one wdip .does not continually make efforts to go 
forward wall soon lag behind and become relatively inefficient. 

The public is deeply interested in such provisions as will keep the 
teacliing force of tjie public schools keyed up to its highest efficiency. 

With th0se ; considerations in view, I have the honor to present 
herewith a monograph by Prof, ifuediger on Ag0vdes for the im- 
prove/ment of teachers in .wme^and to recommend that it be. pub- 
lished as one of the numbers for the current year of the bulletin of the 
Bureau of Education. 

Very respectfully, Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 

„ Commissioner . 

The Secretary of tiie Interior. 


•1 
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AGENCIES FOFC THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHERS 

IN SERVICE. * 


[Abbreviations used in the text: A. U. - Annual Report. S. L, - School Laws. SrR. - State Stipes 
intendenCS Report. N, E. A. - Proceedings, National Education Associatlon»f ' 

OFFICIAL TEACHERS’ GATHERINGS. 

In discussing agencies’for the improvement of teachers in service, 

, one's mind naturally turns first to those periodical meetings of 
teachers, such as institutes, that are established by l$w. The data 
pertaining to meetings of this nature that have been Collected are 
summarized in Table I. These were gathered primarily fronf State 
and Territorial school hvws, but this source was liberally supplemented 
by State educational reports, by institute and summer-school bulle- 
tins, and by correspondence with State school officers. \ 

* This monograph is intended to present what is actually oemg done, 
and not merely to give an outline of the legal provisions^ * * 

The word Ui institute M 'has not a‘ very definite, meaning in educo* 
tional literature. -It is a blanket word that is applied indiscriminately 
to any officially established gathering of teachers. Because of this 
fact, these gatherings have been divided, so far as possible, into classes 
according to their nature, regardless of the names used in the laws 
to designate them. On this basis three classes haveljeen made, as fol- 
lows: (i ) Teachers' institutes; (2) summer normal or summer training 
schools; and (3) teachers’ meetings. 

Perhaps a fourth class — teachers’ associations— should have been 
added, butihe legally established gathering in only one State— Maine— 
approaches ’the. feature of the customary teachers' association. The ‘ 
word ^.association " is used also in the laws of Kentucky ai&4 'Missouri,', 
but the meetings to which it is applied are classified more logically 
under one of the A oth|r heads, 1 
The criteria that distinguish institutes, summer normal schools. 



SaidTh# cu^^ssentiaJ chaoracteristic oi a teadiers' association is thi^l 
* it is voluntary "and that t^e other three classes of gatherings may ■ 
Visually he distinguished by the functions they are trying to peifoim t* : 
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The essential function of the summer normal school is the training, 
or the further training, both academifc and professional, of teachers; 
the three essential functions of the teachers' meeting are (1) to coor- 
dinate the educational forces in any given administrative or super- 
visory unit; (2) to assist the teachers in their work and to improve 
their teaching at specific points; and f (3) to keep the teachers abrekst 
in Educational thought and practice ywhilo the old time instiUite jhay 
be described as a meeting that tries to discharge the) conglomerate 
functions of all the other meetings, including even tho association 
The time element might be usell to distinguish teachers' meetings, 
institutes, and summer normal schools, but this is a secondary char- 
. acteristic. A teachers' meeting 'usually cohtinues in session 1 day, or 
perhaps 2; an institute from 3 to 10 days; and a summer normal from 
\3 to,x8 weeks/ 

As might have* been expected, a number of these gatherings sched- 
uled in Table I aro not readily classified according to the criteria Imre 
presented; .Whenever a gathering might have been classified in more 
than one way, a question mark has been placed after the word indi- 
cating the nature of the gathering in the third colunui of tho table. 
Twelve of these question marks appear. Most of them will be 
explained in their proper connections later, but those pertaining to 
the short institutes in Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont may be briefly considered at this point. 

t 

CONNECTICUT. 

... The Connectfrut law provides merely that the State board of edu- 
cation shall hold-- . 

at convenient place* in tho State, meetings of teachers and school officers, for the 
purpose of instructing in tho best modes of administering, governing, and teaching 
public schools, and by such other means as they shall deem appropriate; but tho 

• expenses incurred in such meetings shall not exceed the sum of $3,000 in any one 
year. (8. L., 19KJ, p. 7.) - 

; Under this law 04 meetings were held in 1005-6, 131 in 1006-7, and 
113 in 1007-8. Only 7 of those meetings continued in session two days, 
the sessions of all the others being one day. (S. R., 1009, p. 189.) 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

* The Massachusetts law provides that if twenty-five teachers of 
public schools in at least three contiguous towns desire to form a 
teachers' institute, the board of education sh^ll * * * appoint 
a time and . pl^pe for such meeting and make suitable arrangements 

« i&Wtor” (S f h., 1909,p. ii.r ^ | . ' 

Under* this law one 2-aay meeting and fifteen l^lay meetings were 
held in 1909 at a total cost tp tho State of $1,668.14. From r 3 to 150 
towns were represented at each meeting and the total attendance was 
2,507. (S. R. f 1 908-9 j p. 96.) 
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6»ioia£ teachers’ oathbmncA. <• 

NSW EAKPSBXRE. 

The New Hampshire law provides that the superintendent of public 
''instruction “shall organize, ‘superintend, and hold at least one teach- 
ers' institute each year in e?cli county of the State, and appoint the 
time and place, arid make suitable arrangements therefor." (S. L., 

1909, p. 49.) ; 

In administering this law the superintendent is allowed much free- 
dom. In the year 1907-8 he expended th$ institute fund for fivedif-' \ 
ferent purposes, and held in all 40 meeting?. Tie (1) held twenty-five 
T-day institutes for common schools; (2) jjaid the expenses of 1 sec- 
tional teaghers' association hehlTi^comiection with an institute; (3) 
doAated the money formerly used for a two weeks' summer institute 
to the summer session at the State normal school, and held a super- 
visors 1 meeting at that sc1mh)1; (4) held 2 county superintendents’ 
institutes, at which he paid the expenses of attending superintendents; j 
and (5) held 13 school-board meetings' or institutes. To this list he 
has now added institutes for high-schoOl teachers. The total cost to j 
the State of these meetings held in 19)37-8 was $2,304.15. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


Rhode Island annually places at the disposal of the State commis- 
sioner of public schools an appropriation of $500 to be expended for 
teachers' institutes. This money is given in part to the meetings of 
the State teachers' association,, knojvft as the “Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction," which are held for three days, usually in the 
latter part of October, and in part hi institutes and meetings held in 
the different towns bv the State commissioner or by the town author- 
ities. The holding of these meetings is not compulsory, and the town 
authorities and the State commissioner generally cooperate in con- 
ducting them. In 1909-10 three institutes and six teachers' meet- 
ings ranging in length from one to threovlaysVore held. 

VERMONT. 

The Vermont law provides that the superintendent of education — 


shall hold at leant one and not more than two teachers* institutes in each- county during 
each biennial term. In an institute special attention shall be given to the training of 
teachers in the methods of instruction. * # # An institute shall not continue more 
than four days. (S. L., 1907, sec. 916.) 

Under this law — 


in addition to regular evening sessions, meetings of- teachers have been hold during 
the ddy in which mattera pertaining to school methods aniti discipline have been die* 5 
cussed; Various other meetings have been held either d uring the day or evening, and - 
the nature of such has usually depended upon the imwodiato noed of tbd'locality. 

(8. ft., 1908, p. 48.) 
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TEACHESS* INSTITUTES. 

THUS BEGINNING. 

The histoiy of teachers' institutes very nearly parallels that of 
normal schools. Both took their rise in the United. States near the 
beginning of the forties of the nineteenth century. 

The first institute hold on American — and probably any other — soil 
is credited to the initiative of, Henry Barnard. In October, 183*), 
Mr. Barnard, then secretary of the State board of education in Con- 
necticut, assembled at Hartford 26 young men and formed them into 
a class. “They were taught Vor six weeks by able lecturers and m 
teachers and had the advantage of observation in the public schools 
of Hartford. In the spring of 1840 a similar arrangement was made 
for women teachers ; but fora number of years there were no further 
meetings of this kind" in Connecticut. 

“In 1840 a convention of teachers was held at which more than 
250 assembled. The exercises consisted of instruction and discus- 
sions and continued through five days. 4 

“In 1847 16 meetings were held in different parts of th<T State, 
and more than 1,200 teachers w'.ere gathered and instructed in the 
best methods of governing and organizing schools." 1 

In 1848 Supt. Seth P. Beers, in his report t-ewthe assembly, esti- 
mated that three-fourths of the teachers in Connecticut- were reached^ 
by these meetings, usually continuing for five days, which were to 
all intents and purposes teachers' institutes. 

But the name “institute" was not applied to these teachers' or 
normal, classes initiated by Henry Barnard. This name was appar- 
ently first used in 1843 by J. S. Denman, superintendent of schools* 
of Tompkins County, N. Y. Supt. Denman in that year conducted 
.a two-weeks institute for the teachers of his count} 7 . 

After the year 1843 the practice of holding teachers' institutes 
. began to spread rapidly throughout the northern States. For this 
statement we have the authority o^Ilorace Mann, who*, in his annual 
report for 1844r-45, pages 43-44, says: “They originated in the ^tate 
of New York in 1843,,’ and they have so commended themselves 
to the friends of education that they have been held during the 
current season in more tlian half of the counties of the State of New 
York, and in the States of phio, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Massachusetts." The class organized by Henry 
Barnard, to which lie refers in a footnote, Horace Mann evidently 
did not regard as the beginning of teachers' institutes, preferring to 
take as the starting point the time when the name. was actually used. 

The rise and success of teachers' institutes in Massachusetts, which 
typifies their rise in many other States, is clearly indicated by Horace 

* Smart: Teacher*. Institute? (Circular of Information of the Bureau of Education, No., 2 , 1886)-. 




TEACHERS INSTITUTES. 


Mann in his reports for the years 1843-44, 1844-45, and thereafter. 
In the report for 1843-44, pages 69-f74, he pleads eloquently for the 
adoption by Massachusetts of the New York system of institutes! < 
and in his next report he gives a lengthy account of the first institutes 
held in Massachusetts. Money for the purpose was obtained from 
the Hon. Edmund Dwight, who placed $1,000 %t Mann's disposal. 
Four institutes, each ot two weeks' duration, were held in different 
parts of the State.. Able and noted educators donated their services 
and the money was used for incidental expenses and for compen- 
sating the teachers for attending. The attendance at each institute 
w'as restricted to 100 teachent, ‘50 male and 50 female, and each w r as 
paid $2 for attending the full two sleeks, a shrewd way of starting in 
with a w'ell attended institute, an elenient so essential to its success. 

’ . The success of these institutes induced the^egt^mture to make pro- 
, vision for them for succeeding * years. “ It waet provided that six 
institutes should be held annually where they were most demanded 
by the teachers, and the exjxmses of each were limited to $200. This, 
Horace ^ann says, was not always sufficient, and adds, “ although I 
j always gave my services gratuitously, I paid the balance out of my 

! own pocket." The practice of paying the teachers for attending was 

j discontinued and the instructors were paid a salary. 

This, in outline, is the history of the beginningof teachers' institutes. 
Foi 1 ' an interesting account of their development in other States the 
reader is referred to Smart, opere citato, pages 34-59. 


'• ‘ PRESENT STATUS. 

It is evident from Table I thqjk the typical teachers' institute occurs , 
once a year, is bounded by county fines, and continues in session 
five days/ 

Omitting from the present discussion the short institute meetings 
that have been discussed above, the rule of holding one county insti- 
tute a year finds exception only in North Carolina, where institutes 
are held biennially. In Nevada, which is divided into five institute 
districts, institutes are held in each district only in odd years, but a 
State institute is held in evon years, thus giving the State at least one 
institute a year. But exceptions to the once-a-year rule may legally 
occur also in North Dakota, South Dakota, West Virginia, and Wis- 
consin. It is seldom, however, that tho privilege of holding ;nore 
than one a year is exercised. 

It should bo said in passing that the. institutes noted in the table 
refer only to Nvhite teachers. / All through the South the laws provide 
that separate institutes must be held for white and for colored 
teachers! aad this nearly duplicates their number in that part of the 
country. /In Delaware the law provides for an annual institute far col- 
ored teachers in Kent County. In Missouri the State boatdpf educa- 
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lion is. authorized to organize ten or more institutes for negroes; these 
institutes continue in session two weeks and the grades made in them 
are to. be accepted by the county superintendent in lieu of exaiqina- 
tions for certificates in the subjects covered; a tuition fee of $2 is 
charged; which is all the support the institute receives. 

’ The county is* the territorial unit for institutes in all the States 
where they are held except Colorado, Nevada, and New York. 

\ In New York, they are held in the school comniissionors’ districts, 
Which are nearly .coextensive with the counties. Colorado and Nevada 
are eacl> divided into 5 institute districts. •*- 

The Nevada law provides that one institute shall be held in each 
district In t*dd- years, but according to the Stf^e superintendent’s 
report for 1909 tlii's number is for various reasons not always realized. 
In this 'State county institutes are also held occasionally. . 

In about one-half the States the laws provide that counties may 
join in holding institutes. Apparently tliis is not often done, but it 
is not unknown and is common in a few of the western States. In 
Idaho, for example, a large joint institute of the southern counties 
is held annually at Lewiston. 

State institutes have long been held in Michigan and Nevada, and 
another one of this type was inaugurated in the spring of 1910 in 
Nebraska. It may be questioned, however, whether “institute” is 
the proper term to apply to these meetings. “Educational confer- 
ence” would perhaps be more appropriate. This is certainly true of 
the meeting that was held in the spring of 1910 at Lincoln; . Nebr. 
This meeting consisted primarily of a’ series of sectional conferences 
for county superintendents, for junior normal instructors, for normal- 
school teachers, for institute instructors, for college and university 
teachers, for school officers, for teachers of agriculture, for officers of 
the State and district teachers’ associations, etc. There was also 
an interstate conference for State superintendents on certification. 
The problems confronting the rank and file of the teachers received 
but scant attention. 

The State superintendent of Michigan usually announces a teachers’ 
institute for the State of Michigan for the times and places at which 
the State or sectional teachers’ associations meet. As these associa- 
tions usually meet for three days, the institutes also continue in ses- 
sion that long. One would think that during an association meeting 
the time of teachers would be sufficiently occupied without ^n insti- 
tute, but the primary purpose of announcing an institute appears to 
be to secure a larger attendance, for during institutes the school boards 
areputhorized by law to close their schools, and ;the teachers are enti- 
tled to their time and compensation if they attend. The general pro- 
grams and sectional meetings usually found at association meetings 
are carrie^ut. 
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The length of institutes is not always definitely prescribed by law, 
and in more than half the States some leeway is given to the author- 
ities. In approximately one-fourth of the States the maximum and 
minijnum lengths are set, in another fourth only the maximum length 
is set, in another fourth one definite length is set, and in the remaining 
fourth the whole matter of length is left with the authorities. 

The time when institutes are held is usually left to the discretion 
of the State or local authorities. It is approximately indicated only 

• in the States of Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Nebraska, Kentucky, 
South Dakota, West Virginia, and Texas. Institutes appear to be 
held in all months of the year, although most of them are held during 
the summer and fall months. For details, see column 7 of Table I. 

Attendance upon teachers' .institutes is compulsory in 28 States. 
In the others it is optional, but inducements are frequently offered 
by the payment of the regular salary, by per diem compensation, or 
by adding a certain percentage to the average standing made in the 
examination for certificates. In Indiana, where 2 per cent is added, 
this addition to the standing amounts indirectly to money compensa- 
tion, for the teacher's salary depends in part on the standings made 

in the examination. # 

* 

The regular salary of the teacher is, or may be, allowed during 
institute attendance in'term time in 29 States, in 8 of which attendance 
is not compulsory. In a number of States other inducements are 
added to the regular salary. Arizona gives a mileage allowance of 
10 cents, while Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas renew or extend the 
license. Two States, Iowa, and Mississippi, apparently give no direct 
form of compensation whatever, while New Mexico pays only those 

• teachers that hold third-grade certificates. These receive $15 for 

four weeks of attendance. ' 

Seven or eight States have legal provisions for paying their teachers 
for institute attendance during other than term time. South Dakota, 
which allows the regular salary . for attendance upon the county 
institute in tem^ time, provides for a $2 per diem compensation and 
5 cents mileage within the district for attendance upon the district 
teachers' meetings which are held on Saturday. The 2 per-cent 
added to the average standing by Indiana, and the 5 per cent added 
by Colorado, operate, of course, for attendance at all times of the 
year, and the same may be said of the $1.50 per diem allowed by 
West Virginia. Ohio allows the regular salary during term time 
and $2 a day for an attendance of not less than four nor more than 
six days in vacation if .the teacher begins teaching within, three 
months after attending. The burden of payment falls qn the dis- 
trict in which the teacher will teach. Pennsylvania pays~the teachers 
$3 a, day, but not the regular teaching salary. In New York the 
regular salary may be allowed in vacation if it is so specified in the 
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contract, while in Washington, where the aim is to hold the institutes 
just before the^schools open, the regular salary is always allowed. ^ In 
Texas “a teacher who, prior to the date of the institute, has been 
employed to teach in the county is entitled to pay for attending the 
institute, whether the school has begun or not.’ 1 (S. L., p. 20, note.) 
The Minnesota law provides that the teacher be allowed to make up 
the time lost from school because of institute attendance. 

But additions to the average examination grades, extension of 
license, and salary, per diem, and mileage allowances are not the 
only means used in getting teachers to attend institutes. In 20 
States compulsory attendance is reenforced by a penalty of some sort. 
In 16 States the penalty consists* of debarring the nonattendant from* 
teaching, usually until another institute lias been attended, unless 
an acceptable excuse is forthcoming; in 3 States, Louisiana, New 
Jersey, and South Dakota, salary varying from two days to a month 
is forfeited, and in Pennsylvania the amount that would have been 
received for attending the institute is deducted from the regular 
salary, making ajoss of $6 a day for nonattendance. In Georgia, a 
reasonable fine, the amount of which is not specified in the law, may 
be imposed. In Oregon, besides the revocation of the license, the 
grade of the certificate held by the teacher may be reduced, while in 
Washington the salary may apparently be forfeited even if school is 
kept during the institute session. In^kStates, Arizona, California, 
Delaware, Maryland, Missouri, and W}roming, the law states that the 
teachers shall, must, or are required to attend institutes, but no penalty 
is specified for nonattendance. These States are, however, among the 
number in which the rogular salary is allowed for attendance in term 
time. 

The means for the support of teachers’ institutes are derived from 
three sources, from the State, from the county, and from the teachers 
in the form of examination, license, and registration fees. In 8 
States institutes are supported entirely by the State, in 5 -entirely 
by the counties, and in 7 or 8 entirely by fees. This comprises 
approximately one-half the States scheduled in the table. In the 
other half some combination of these three methods of support is 
used. The teachers themselves support institutes either in whole 
or in part in 28 States, but in 3 or 4 of these States this support is 
voluntary. % . 

The justice of requiring fees from teachers for the support of insti- 
tutes .depends upon the function that one assumes the institute to 
possess. If it is a teachers’ training school— a temporary normal 
school, as it is designated in the Maryland law — then fees are as legiti- 
mate as in any other teachers’ training school. Again, if the institute 
partakes of the nature, in part at least, of a voluntary county teachers’ 
association in which the teachers themselves take all of»*part ol the 
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In Michigan and Nebraska the State institutes operate in part as 
conductors’ conferences, end in .Mississippi the reading circle exists 

primarily for the preparation of institute conductors. 

Instruction at institutes is secured from many sources. State and 
county 'superintendents have the closest official connection with insti- 
. tutcs and one or both of thcso officials is practically alwa 3 ’s present to 
give instruction. Specially appointed conductors and instructors arc 
probably more frequently sdcui-ed from the faculties of normal schools 
than from any other one class of teachers. One member of the faculty 
in each normal, school in Wisconsin is designated .“Institute con- 
ductor, ’’ anti it is his duty to conduct institutes without extra salary 
whenever called upon. Other members of the faculty arc, however, 
also expected to render institute service. The Maryland law provides 
that each institute must be attended “ by one or more instructors of the > 
State normal school or normal department faculty,- to be selected by 
the State superintendent and the principal of tlio school.” (S. L., 
1910j p. 39.) In New Hampshire “the principal and teachers of the 
State normal school shall assist and give instruction at teachers’ insti- 
tutes . (S. L., 1909, p. 51.) The laws of several other States, among 
them Utah, suggest that the normal schools be culled upon to furnish 
instructors for institutes. But college and university teachers, fit v 
superintendents, principals, high-school teachers, and others am also 
continually called upon to render service at institutes. 

A departure from the usual lines in managing institutes is' found in 
Louisiana and North. Carolina. In each of these States teachers’ 
institutes are in general charge of one pwaon especially appointed 
for that purpose. The Louisiana law provides that tlie State board 
of institute managers.“in their discretion shall select an experienced 
institute conductor who shall have general charge of the summer 
normal work.’’ (S. L., 11)08, p. 61.) This position was created in 
1888 and is now filled by Mr. L. J. Allemun. Mr. Alleman, however, 
does not conduct many institutes liimself. He wus present in this 
capacity at only one institute between September, 1907, and Febru- 

. ary, 1908. (S. R., 1906-7, pp. 24-25.) * , 

The duties of the officer are briefly described by 'Mr. Alleman as 
follows: 

1 To Prepare programs and courses for alt teachers’ institutes and summer schools 
of the State. . 

2. Tp have general supervisory control of summer schools and institutes. 

3. To make reports to the State superintendent on the progress of the institute 

work in the State. 1 

4. To visit, for the purpose of inspection, institutes and summer schools, 

6. At all times when not engaged in institute work, to assist the State superin- 
tendent.. *• * 
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North Carolina has a supervisor af teacher training. This position 
was created in 1909, and its duties are outlined as follows by Mr. J. A. 
Bivins, the first and present incumbent of the position: 

1. To outlino and aystewatize the work of the county iiwtitiiU*. To moot with 
iiiHtitute workers in a four days' conference each year before the institutes open, for % 
the purpose of diseiiHsing every phase of the work. 

2. To ha ye in charge the teacher*' reading circle and all that |H*rtaiii8 to it. 

3. To supervise the county teachers' associations, planning programs for the same, 
keeping the work of aiwonutionn correlated with the institutes and the reading • 
circle. To receive rejmrts from these associations monthly, and to keep in touch with 
them through correspondence and visitation. 

.. 4 . To supervise the preparation of bulletins that have to do with the professional 
work of the teacher. 

Maryland lmd a State institute director from 1S9S to 1900, but the 
duties of this position have since been discharged by the State 
superintendent. 

New York'inahagcs her institutes through the third assistant com- 
missioner of education. The State-employs five institute conductors, 
paying them each $3,000 a year and expenses; two special instructors 
in drawing, at $2,500 and $2,200 a year; an instructor in English, at 
$2,000 - a year; and an instructor in primary work at $1,200 a year. 
During the busy season assistants are engaged from among the better- 
qualified teachers of the State at $10 a day and expenses. 

Nebraska distinguishes between instructors and entertainers, and 
persons of both kinds are engaged for institutes. 

The rfature of the work offered in teachers' institutes varies widely. 
This variation is due not -merely to the difference in the men who 
conduct the work, although this is no doubt a large factor, but also 
to the difference in the needs of the communities in which the insti- 
tutes are held and to the various purposes that the controlling author- 
ities conceive the institutes to possess. 

The work of institutes can be judged to a certain extent by the 
published programs and especially by the manuals issued by- the 
educational departments in a number of the States. These manuals, : 
contain not only programs, but also detailed outlines of the work 
and suggestions for the instructors and the teachers. 

In general, the following types of exercises are found in all teachers' 
institutes: Clashes fpr the study and. the review of subject matter 
(less now than formerly); lessons on devices, method, applied psy- 
chology, and management; arid inspirational lectures intended to 
give enthusiasm for teaching ami enlarged perspective. One evening 
during, the institute is usually given to a program of a musical and 
literary nature, together with an address on some general educational 
topic, apd to social recreation. 

• A few illustrative/programs selected from the States of Michigan, 
Indian^, West Virginia, Illinois, and Massachusetts are reproduced 
93933°— Bull. $—11 2 
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in the following pages. These States havo been selected not because 
institutes are especially typical in them, but because specimen pro- 
grams from them were given by Smart, in his study on teachers’ 
institutes published by the Bureau of Education in INNS. Anyone 
interested in the changes or lack of changes that have come about 
since that time may readily make comparisons. 

The quotations given by Smart are long, consisting of entire manu- 
als or programs for an entire institute session, but brief extracts only 
are here given. Indeed, with the exception of West Virginia, these 
States have abandoned the custom of issuing lengthy instructions 
and outlines for institutes. 'This curtailment may be indicative of 
a trend away from institutes, but it would not be safe to draw such 
a conclusion from this source alone. 

MICHIGAN. 

Program for annual all-county inspiration institute for Snginan; < 'aunty teachers amt 
patrons, February ant/ {UW. . . 

Lecturer*: Miss Lida Earhart, New York Viiy, and Mr. Preston W. Search, 
Wyoming (Cincinnati), Ohio. 

Conductor: hr. (*. (). Hoyt, Ypsilanli. ' f • 

Burton S. Tefft, commissioner of schools. ' - 

* . Thursday Keening. Fthrmry if. 

7.45 Munir East Side High School. 

*8.00 Address: Thomas Jefferson mul aiding in democracy hr. C. (). Hon. 

9.15 Song: America Association. 

Friday Morning. February iii. v 

8.40 Music — . Pupil* of John Moore School. 

8.55 Invocation Kev. W. II. Hitler. 

9.00 How to study * . .Miss Lida It. Kurhari. 

9.40 The touching process Dr. C. O. Hoyt. 

10.20 Intermission. 

10.30 Song Master George (iramlieh, Hridgeport. 

10.45 Lecture: Face to- face with great idcal-L Mr. Prestou \V. Search. 

12.00 Noon, 7 

Friday Afternoon, Ftbruary j:>. . 

1.15 Drill .... Pupils of Carrollton School. 

1.30 How children may he taught to study. . . .* Miss Lida IL Earhart. 

2.10 Lecture: From center to circumference Dr. C. O. Hoyt. 

3.00 Intermission. * 

3.10 The art of study t ^ Miss Lida IL Earhart. 

3.50 Horace Mann. ..... hr. (\ O. Hoyt. 

4.35 Song, 89 Association. 

* Friday Evening, February t5. * w 

7.45 Music : * East Side High School. 

^ 8.00 ' Illustrated, lecture: TJio greatest picture^ in the world, 

’ * Mr. Preston \V. Search. 

9.30 Song, 28 (1 and 4); Association. 
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Program of institute and association meetings to be held January 7-8 and 14-1 5 s J910, 
at Chesaning and Bridgeport , respectively. 

Addresses will be given by Prof. W. D. Henderson, of Ann Arbor, and J. C. 
Ketchum, of Halting}*. 

The public is invited to attend these meetings. 

Burton 8. Tkkft, ' * 

( V mi m tss toner of Schools. • 

PROGRAM FOR BRIDGEPORT.* 

Friday Fvrning. January /^. 

7. .10 Song. .■ Master George Gramlich. 

7.10 Invocation. 

7.50 Mr. J. Kptdium, Hastings. ’ 

9.00 Miii>i<- Bridgeport M moral Hub. 

Saturday Morning, January IS. 

9.30 Invocation.* 

9.35 How to conduct a s|>elling class Prin. Mark T. Davis. 

9.50 Discussion. 

10.00 How much orthography should be tapght below the eighth grade? 

Prin. Harvey King. , 

10.15 Discussion. 

10.50 Mental arithmetic substituted for written arithmetic Miss Elizabeih I)eno. 

10.15 Discussion. 

11.00 Suggestion* on teaching the “Lady of the Luke, ” . * 

Members of the association. 

11.30 Elei't ion of association officers. 

II.' 45 Noon. 

Saturday Afternoon, January 15. 

1 . 15 Teaching civics in the grades. PHn. Logan C. Sly. 

1.30 Discussion. * r 

. 1.15 Model eluss in story telling Mi^ Mamie Callahan. 

2.00 Questions and dist'Ussions. 

2. 15 What to do for busy work Miss Sarah Fisher. 

2.30 Discussion. t 

* 3 .00 Topics for fut ure discussion .^MemMrs of the association. 

t INDIANA. 

Program of institute held at Huntington , Ind. t August 29 to September 2, 1910 , inclusive. 

Ira li., Potts, county superintendent. . . 

Instructors: Dr. Ira W. llowerth, associate professor of sociology, University of * 
Chicago; Mrs. Julia Fried Walker, Indianapolis, Ind., teacher, lecturer, editor; Prot. 
Thomas L. Gibson, Baltimore, Md., director of music in large assemblies; Miss Edna 
Hays, Albion,' Ind., pianist; Mr. Jesse Ulrich, secretary. ' • 

First Day, Monday, August S9J 

10.00 Devotional exercises.. • 

10.10 Music. Mr. Gibson. 

10.25 Education and life ; . Dr Howeith 

11.05 Rest. ‘ 

1 This program, with a different set of speakers, was given at Chesaning on Friday aftd Saturday at 
the previous week.— W. C. R. 
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11.30 Primary work Mrs. Walker. 

12.00, Adjournment. 

1.30 Music .Mr. Gibson. 

2.00 Rest. 


2.15 




3.00 

Rest. 



3.15 

The school of nature.. 


i 

> 400 

Dismissal ^ 

■ 

i 


Third />ajr, IVcdnt ida m.W /. 



9.00 

Devotional exercise**. 



9.10 

The school of man... 



10.00 

Rest. , 



10.15 

10.45 

11.00 

Music. ' 4 ' 



Rest. 



1.30 

Music.' 



2.00 

Rest. 3 - 

* 


2.15 

(’om petition ; 



3.00 

Rest. . 



3.15 





4.00 Adjournment. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

* 

The following extracts are selected from the institute manual for 
1910 prepared by M. P. Shawkey, State superintendent of schools:. 

T - ■ # 

ANNUAL STATEMENT OF PLANS. 

(To 1 h* rc:ul Iwfon* iHo Institute.) 

Since tho uniform examination** and oflirial correspondence reveal iho fact that 
many of our teacher** do not read the department publications with sufficient care to 
get a clear understanding of our State ^diool plans a** emphasized in the teacher*** 
institutes, 1 have decided to take a few minutes of the lime of each institute in West 
Virginia to pre^nt briefly the problems whieh it is l*q>ed the teachers will attack with 
vigor this year. Tho request for special at tent ioji to a few things does not carry with 
it the supposition that other work is to be slighted, hut rather a belief that the good 
effects of concentration of effort on a few vital questions will overflow to. the general 
work of tho school. « 

BETTER ENGLISH TEACHING. 

You wijl remember that this subject w^s much emphasized last year, but as long as 
many of our teachers say “I taken, ” “we done it/' and make no attempt to discrimi- 
nate between don’t and doesn’t, and as long as the applicants for teachers’ certificates 
groan under the substitution of ordinary composition w*ork for technical grammar, I 
believe this subject should bo kopt in the foreground. It is needless for me to remind 
teachers thrft the ability to use English correctly and'effectively is a constant reminder 
of scholarship wherever we go or whatever we do. This distinction should* be the 
heritage of every boy and girl who completes the common-school course- in West 
Virginia, and teachers who fail to give their share of such a blessing fall short of their 
duty and opportunity. It, is not the province of this paragraph to discuss method. 
Let the English work otthe institute and schoolroom be sound and to the point, the 
kind tof work that will first of all result in facility in the correct use of every-day 
English and lay a solid foundation for the further pursuit of this important subject. « 

. C.. J.x . . ^ , ... . 1 , , • - * i >• i 
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* .Wo?aro coming more and more to associate education ’with everything that makes 
life more abundant, ami certainly no life ran he truly rich unless the artistic sense is 
cultivated. We must recognize the fact that impressions, good or bad, pour in from 
our environment. During the plastic years of childhood the surroundings of school 
and are surely and silently impressing themselves upon the sensitive plat tfT of 

the child’s mind, and these impressions form the basis of much of the adult's thought 
and character. How important then it istliUl the schoolroom with its neat, attractive 
appearance , * 

“Hong beautiful picture on Memory’s wall.*’ 

Any teacher who is willing to road the -art fries contained in this Annual need no 
longer he ignorant as to. the best thought ujmiii “Art in the schoolroom,” and from this 
time teachers will he exacted to manifest tqiecial interest iuthis phase of work. 
Chase away the dirt, jjull down the advertisement pictures, grouj™ few small pictures 
on mats, and let oiir.motto he “At least one large, well-framed picture ill ever)* school- 
room in West Virginia.” ' » 

BETTER ATTENDANCE. 

While we grow enthusiast ic over the prospect of doing attractive things, wc must 
tackle homely problems, such as attends nct^-willi a hull-dog tenacity that knows no 
purrendor. Extended comment is not necessary here as i>is topic will be much dis- 
cussed in the institute. You know the parable of the man who prepared the feast • 
and sent his servants out into the highways and hedges to compel guests to come in. 
While l have not the power to commission you, the law plainly states that you must 
do jour part in compelling the youth of this .State to partake of the school advantages 
which the t ommonwealth has provided. The per cent of daily attendance of the total 
enumeration wont from 47 to 52 last year ami must go still higher this year. See to it 
that your school helps to raise rather thairpull flbwh'tliis average. The teacher is the 
one person in the community to whom we look fur constant help iii all educational 
effort, and when the teacher fails to make the school interesting and etlicieiit — when 
he fails to visit and encourage the careless and fearlessly report the negligent, we can 
not hope for effective results through the work of ojlier officers. 

A State Honor Holl book containing the names and addresses of all pupils in West 
Virginia who are neither absent, nor tartly in 1010 will he published by the State depart- 
ment of schools. How many mimes will he furnished for t his long list? I.et us remem- 
ber that this effort for better attendance is not made for the purpose of figures and 
percentages, but rather that educational blessings may come to mere hoys and girla 
and thereby mom abundant living to each individual, and a higher standard of citizen-,, 
ship to our State. , 

Other problems will be presented from time to time through special bulletins and 
publications, and I earnestly ask that each teacher stand ready to respond to all 
reasonable requests. 1 assure you, one and all, that 1 recognize and appreciate the 
cheerful and valuable cooperation of West Virginia teachers and school officers in ■’ 
the past, and wish you abundant success in the future. 

Program for Trackers' Institutes, 1910. 

Monday Morning. 

10.15 Opening devotiona^exercises. 

Appointment of secretaries, reporters, commit tees, etc. 

Enrollment. 

Announcements and remarks by county superintendent. 

Reading of “Annual statement of plans.” . 

Short “getting acquainted ” addresses by. bq^lJBp^tors. 


1.30 

1.40 

2.50 

3.00 
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„ . Monday Afternoon. 

Music. 

Instructor’s topic. 

Recess. ♦ 

Round table discussion. (Round table discussions and other special parts to 
be taken by teachers must not be overlooked. Teachers should take pride 
in seeing that the period allotted to them is interesting as those used by 
instructors. Think carefully and speak with point and vim.) 

Topics fpr this period. 

1. How last year’s institute helped me in my real school work. 

2. How could last year’s institute have been improved? 

3. Some definite help I hope to receive in this week's institute. 

' * 4. Two weak points in our schools as they are. 

5. Should the institute work be academic or professional? 

6. What can be done to make this institute room more comfortable and 
. attractive? 

\ Monday Evening. 

Annual social. Ilave a^ plan and make the occasion worthy of teachers in tone and 
usefulness. . 


Special program or lecture. 


Tuetday Evening. 
Wednesday Morning. 


9.00 

9.10 


9.50 


10.35 

10.45 


11.20 


12.00 


Devotional exercises, music, and memory gems. 

English (continued). . 

. Reading in grammar grades. 

In spite of all that has been said about teaching reading, many (it may 
be a majority)‘of our teachers call a class, begin at one end, have them 
read in a meaningless, sing-song way ’round and ’round the class, say 
“Take the next lesson,” have the pupils change the place of their 
“thumb cards” and wait till the machine turns round to reading time 
again. 

Can the institute put some dynamite under such a hardened custom? 

Art in the schoolroom. * 

Pictures. 

Pictures that should not be in the schoolroom— advertisements, etc. 

Where and how to secure them? (See companies and addresses on other 
pages.) ifc 

’ How can pictures be attractively framed and mounted with but liule 
cost? Mats, passepartout, home framing. 

Kinds of pictures appropriate for different grades and schools. 

Pictures and artists that each teacher should know. 

The real purpose of pictures in the sehdblroom. 

Recess* ^ 

English' (continued). 

Storytelling: . 

Characteristics of a good story for children. 

.. Characteristics of a good stoiy teller. 

Values and use of stories. 

English (continued). I 

■** Exercise in story telling. Have three or four teaches who have pre- 
pared for this exercise tell shefrt child stories. Apply the above tests 
to stories and story tellers. 

Noon intermission. 
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1.30 

1.40. 

2.1*0 


2.35 

2.45 


Wednesday afternoon. 

Singing. (Sing with the •nderstanding that you are«to keep time and keep up.) 
Instructor's topic. 

Geography. 

“0 Jehovah, our Lofd, 

How excellent is thy name in all the earth ! 

Who hast set thy glory upon the heaven* ! 

Out of the mouth* of babe* and *ucklingH hast thou established strength, 
Because of thine adversaries, 

That thou mightest still the enemy and the avenger. 

. When I consider the heavens, the work of thy fingers, j 

The moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained; 

What is man, that thou art mindful of him. 

And the son of man, that thou visitest him? , 

For thou hast made him but little lower than God, 

And crowncst him with glory and honor. 

Thou makest him to have dominion over the works of thy hands; 

Thou hast put all things under his feet: 

All tthcep and oxen, 

Yea, and the beasts of the lield, 

The bird* of the heavens, and the. fish of the sea, v * 

Whatsoever passeth through the paths of the seas. 

•0 Jehovah, our Lord, * 

How excellent is thv name in all the earth ! ** 


my i 


—Psalm VIII. 


*1. Does your geography aid in the interpretation and appreciation of Such 
literature as the above? I)o your pupils see much when th,'y hear or read 
such expressions as “Thy glory upon the heavens ; M “The work of thy 
fingers;" “ The moon and the stars which thou hast ordained".' 

2. Does your geography 4 ‘Posses* a human interest, showing the earth as the 
home of mankind and it* adaptation to mans activities?" Do you put in 
your time with |K*tty locations and routine qucstimi* when you should be 
teaching boys and girl* to understand how “man bus dominion" and that 
he brings our breakfast “through the paths of the «ea«" from the uttermost 
parts of t he earl h ? 

3. Do your maps have length, breadth, and thickness? Are they covered 
with letters and colors, or with river*, mountain*, farms, villages, cities and 
people? 

4. Are you old-fashioned and wise enough to have much drill on important 
facis that should he common knowledge among all who claim a common- 
school education? The instructors and the teachers should agree upon a 
list of Ihings to use for simi^ drills. 

Recess. 

Round-table discussion— A teacher outside the schoolroom. a, 

(Have some teacher open this discussion With a short talk or paper which has 
been previously prepared.) 

1’ In his study. . 

* What conveniences for home work should every teacher possess? How 
much tikne should he spend in study? What kind of work— prepara- 
tion of lessons, professional reading or general reading- should have 
preference? - 

2. In society. 

Proper and improper social activities. Manners that should character-*; 
ize a teacher in a social group. Cafe in keeping free from entangle? , 
ments with the neighborhood cliques. ■ y 




< 
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3. In the.open air. 

How may teachers provide for pleasant and profitable outdoor exercise 
or employment? 

’ 4. In professional circles. 

The deadening effect ’of isolation from inspirational influences. How 
much time can a teacher afford to give to reading circles, district 
institutes, and other educational meetings? Do principals and super- 
intendents sometimes lessen the efficiency of teachers by requiring 
M much of them? 

5. The teacher in the world. 

In times past teachers have not merited proper recognition as men 
among men . What cun be done to give the teachers a better standing 
in the social and business world? 

ILLINOIS. 

Program of institute, Winnebago County , III,, (J. J. Kern, county , superintendent, 
March 28 to April 1 , 19 JO, 

Conductors: W. R^Cheever, H. K. Bassett, Charles MeMurry, Mrs. Edith . Smith 
Davis, Mrs. Edward Pierce. ^ 

Forenoon— General sessions. 


9.10^- 9.30 Chapel exercises and music. 

9.30-10.10 Geuer&l pedagogy Cheevcr. 

10.10-10.50 Mdrals, geography, United States history MeMurry. 

11.00-11.40 Elementary English and high-school work Bassett. 

11.40- 1.30 Noon intermission. 


„ Afternoon. 

1.30- 2.10 Scientific temperance instruction in the public schools. /Davis. 

General session. 

2.20- 3.00 Sectional meetings: 

(a) High school. High-school English, literature, reading, etc Bassett. 


(b) Graded school. Reading MeMurry. 

(c) Country school. Reading Cheever. 


Wednesday. 


Miscellaneous. 


3.00-3.30. Patriotic exercises under auspices of John A. Logan Camp, Sons of 
Veterans. * 

Monday, Tuesday, Thursday. , r 

3.0Cfc-3.30 Conference of country school. Section.. County superintendent. 


Program of the annual teachers’ institute of Coles County, III., August 29 to September 

2, 1910. * 

Instructors: David Felmley, president of the Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, 111.; DeWitt Elwood, superintendent of schools, Charleston, 111.; G. I*. 
Randle, superintendent of schools, Mattoon, 111.; J. F. Wiley, principal Mattoon High 
School; Mrs. Elizabeth McNair, supervisor of music, Mattoon public schools. 

Marietta A. Neel, superintendent Coles County schools. 

Addresses SJS p. m. 

August 29. Civics and health. Mr. DeWitt Elwood, superintendent schools, 
Charleston, 111. 
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August 30. The new demand in education. Dr. David Felmley, president Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, 111. 

August 31. Some things the public schools may do in instruction in agriculture. 

Prof. G. \V. Sutton,. superintendent schools, Oakland, 111. 

September 1. The social conscience. Mr. -Charles R. Adair, Charleston, 111. 
September.2. Hon. F. G. JBMr, superintendent public instruction, Springfield, 111. 

. * - DaUy program. 

9.10 Music Mrs. McNair. 

9.30 Arithmetic, rural-school teachers Mr. El wood. 

High school and special teacher see I ion Mr. Wiley. 

History, grades , Mr. Randle. 

10.10 Pedagogy, entire institute ; Mr. Felmley. 

10.50 Recess. ' 

11.05 Physiology, rural teachers Mr. Elwood. 

Civics and history of Illinois, graded, high school, and 8j)ccial teachers. 

Mr. Felmley. 

11.45 Noon. 

1.15 Music .Mrs. McNair. 

1.30 Beginners, first and second grades Mr. Felmley. 

Arithmetic, grades (above second ) Mr. Elwood. 

Grammar, rural (above second grade;. . ^ Mr. Randle. 

2.10 Recess. 

2.25 Address. 

3.10 Music. 

3.25 Conference. % 

4.05 Dismissal. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Program of Teachers' Institute under the direction of the State Board of Education, High 
School Building, South Framingham , Wednesday, April‘28, 1909. 

Members of school lioards and the public are cordially invited to attend the exer- 
cises. It is hoped that there will be a large attendance of parents to listen to Dr. Har- 
rington’s address. 

George H. Martin, 
Secretary of the Board . 

John T. Prince, 

Agent of the Board. . 

9. 10 a; m. ; Op ening exercises. 

9.20 a. raiUTiO.lO a. m.: 

Drawing, grades 1-3 Frederic L. Ilumham, Agent of the Board. 

Geography, grades 4-6 diaries P. Sinnott, Bridgewater. 

Histofy, grades 7-9 ...... Arthur'O.’ Boyden, Bridgewater. 

Uses of the recitation, high sohooL . . .James W. MacDonald, Agent of the Board. 

10.20 a. m. to 11.10 a, m.: 

Arithmetic, grades 1-3 John C. Gray, Chicopee. 

Language, grades 5-6 *. Miss Flora L.' Kendall, Fitchburg. 

Arithmetic, grades 7-9. : ~ J. H. Carfrey, Wakefield. 

Mathematics, high school . — ..... Wallace E. Mason; North Andover. 

11.20 a* m. to 12.10 p. m.:; 

Story telling, grades 1-3 .Miss Caroline G. Hagar, Fitchburg. 

Reading, grades 4-6. . . ; Mr. MacDonald. 

Geography, grades 7-9. . . ; T *; Mr. Sinnott. 

History, high school. ;Mr, Boyden. 
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.Mr. Prim**?. 


INTERMISSION. 

1.40 p. m. to 2.30 p. m. : 

language, grades 1-4 Miss Kendall. 

Drawing, grades 6-9 : Mr. Burnham. 

2.46 p. m. General addross, •‘Hygiene’’.... Dr. Thomas F. Harrington, Boston. 

Program of Teachcrt' Institute, under the direction of the State Board of Education, 
Memorial Hall, Dighton, Friday , February 25, 1910. 

Members of school boards and the public arc cordially invited to attend the 
exercises. It is hoped that there will be a large attendance of parents to hear the 
general addresses. 

David Snedden, 

m ^ Commissioner of Education. 

John *T. Prince, . 

Agent of the Board. 

9.60 a. m. : Opcning*bxercises. 

10 a.. m. to 10.35 a. m.: 

The recitation * 

10.40 a. m. to 11.25 a. m.: 

The new basis of method .Snedden. 

11.35 a. m. to-12.25 p. m.: 

Language, grades 1-4 Miss Katharine II. Shute, Boston Normal School. 

Geography, grades 6-9. . ... Charlea I 5 . Sinnolt, Bridgewater State Normal School. 

I 

INTERMISSION. 

1.25 p. m. to 2.15 p. m.: * 

Geography.and nature study, grades 1-4 y\ r sinnott. 

7 Language and grammar,, grades 5-9 Miss Shute. 

2.25 p. m.: Physiology and hygiene, 

Miss Annie S. Crowell, Uyannis State Normal School. 

BY WHOM ATTENDED. 

That teachers’ .institutes are attended primarily by rural-school 
teachers is evident to all who have had any considerable experience 
with them. They are but .slightly attended by city element ury- 
school teachers and almost never by high-school teachers. Indeed, 
the latter two classes are in some States exempted from attendance 
by law. 

In • Montana and in North Dakota liigh-school teachers are 
expressly exempted by law from attending institutes, and the laws 
of Louisiana, Missouri, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
and Washington provide that separate institute's may bo hold for the 
* teachers * n cities. Louisiana exempts the Parish of Orleans from 
the institute law entirely and further specifies* that all cities of at 
least 5.00 scholastics may hold separate institutes. The law of 
Texas also^ exempts cities with a school population* of 500 or over. 
In Missouri the institute law does not apply to cities Of 300,000 and 
over, while the institute law of North Dakota shall not apply to 
/high-school teachers, nor to teachers in cities organized for school 
purposes under a special law, nor to teadhers in cities organized as 
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independent districts.” * (S. L., 1909, p. 86.) The Ohio law merely 
exempts cities, without reference to their size, while iii Pennsylvania 
and Wasliington the exemption is based on the number of teachers 
employed. In Washington, cities with more than 100 teachers may 
hold their qwn institutes; while in Pennsylvania, cities, boroughs, 
and townships having 40 or more teachers and superintendents of 
their own may have separate institutes under conditions similar to 
those of county institutes. In New York the teachers in cities 
having adequate supervision need not attend institutes. 

North Carolina passed a law in March, 1911, providing that high 
and graded school teachers be included in the’ requirement that all 
teachers attend the biennial teachers 1 institute or an accredited sum- 
mer school. 

That institutes are attended primarily by rural-school teachers * 
and by young and inexperienced. persons who are preparing to enter 
tli© rural-school service is borne out by the published figures of a 
number of States. Supt., C. P; Cary, of Wisconsin, in his annual 
report for 1908, page 51, points out that about 90 per cent of those 
who attended institutes the preceding year were county teachers, 
and he laments the fact that normal graduates tlo not attend with 
more frequency and regularity. 

A similar story comes from Kansas. According to the annual 
report of State Supt. E. T. Fairchild for 1908, pages 17-18, the insti- 
tutes reported upon were attended by 11,255 teachers. Of these 15 
per cen t^ were male and 85 per cent female, and they averaged 20 $ 
years of age. Only slightly over 25 per cent were high-school gradu- 
ates, less than 1*0 per cent had work beyond the high school, and 43 per 
cent were without experience. But the most striking fact to note in 
this connection is that only 1,310, or 11.5 per cent, were graded school 
teachers. This leaves over 88 per cent who w T ere either teaching 
in rural schools or who were aspiring to do so. The superintend- 
ent concludes his discussion of these figures by saying: “Clearly, 
the course of, study and th<^ work in the institute should be made 
chiefly to fit the needs of those who are inexperienced and who are to 
teach in the rural school.” The work, he suggests, should be pri- 
marily professional, a definite academic foundation being assumed. 

FUNCTION AND PROBABLE DESTINY OF TEACHERS' INSTITUTE*}. 

The purposes of teachers' institutes are described as follows in the 
institute manuals issued by Kentucky in 1909, by West Virginia in $ 
1910, and in the foreword to the institute program prepared by Supt. 

Ira B; Potts for Huntington County, Ind., for 1910: 


'4 
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KENTUCKY. 

PJJRPOSE OP INSTITUTE WORK. 


< 


:■ -tpi ... 

i j' V.'V " * 
TV ' 


The main purpose of all institute work is to develop teaching and training power. 
By teaching power is meant the power which is exerted to the end that the pupil 
’ ni f^ . . W that which is worth knowing, and by training power is meant the power 
wluch re exerted to the end that the pupil may do and be that which is worth his 
doing and being. , 

Teaching and training power involve - 

1. Accurate knowledge of the subject matter to be taught and an appreciation of 
the character and extent of the training ttf be given. 

2. Ability to organize and arrange in logical order the matter to be taught and the 
training to be given, 

3. A knowledge of the mental processes involved in the mastery of any body of 
knowledge and of the present condition of the pupil’s mind as related to that body of 
knowledge. 

4. Skill in calling into action at the right time the mental processes required in 
learning and training. 

5. Knowledge of the essentials of school management and skill in management 

6. Sympathy and tact. 

7. Correct ideals of what in the subjects Jaught is useful for knowledge and training, 
and for securing the desired results from training. Correct ideals of the necessary 
training outside the course of study and of the proper modes of securing the desired 
results from such training. Correct ideals of the teacher’s preparation for work and 
responsibility for results. 

f Growth in teaching and training power in an institute depends upon the character 
/and amount of work done by the teachers individual, y in the institute. The skill of 
V\ \ the institute conductor is shown not in the amount of talking he does, but in the 
7^ jamount of the right kind of work which he succeeds in getting the members of the 
/institute to do in preparation for the institute exercises and in the institute exercises 
J Thi8 statement is true whether applied to academic or profeesional work. 

/ In the determination of any purpose which the institute exercise is designed to 
[ realize the institute conductor should ask himself, ‘‘What end will this purpose 
l serve?” In determining the mode of conducting the exercise for the realization of 
\thi8 purpoee he should ask himself in advance, ‘‘What will come of it?” 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

THE GENERAL PURPOSES OF THE INSTITUTE. 

There is much discussion these days among those most interested fci educational 
affairs as to the worth of the county institute. There is a disposition on the part of 
some thinkers to do away with this phase of school work and substitute summer 
schools or more district institute work in its stead. But inasmuch as it has stood the 
test for so many years, it perils that it fills a peculiar mission in our school scheme. 
Below are stated a few of the purposes of the institute as I conceive them: 

1. To bring teachers together for social and professional acquaintance. 

2. To afford an opportunity for teachers to secure Such insight into proper methods 
wfll make it possible for them to teach -with more ease and pleasure to themsel vaa 

and more fruitful results for the pupils. .ffSR 

3. To furnish abundant professional inspiration, which should he the motive power 
that leads the teacher to keep himself at his highest efficiency throughout the year. 

4. To bring together teachers, school officers, and patrons to the end that the atti- 
tige of one toward the other may be more intelligent and sympathetic. 



TBACHEBfe institutes. 


5/To create a stronger “body spirit*’ that will cause the teachers to carry out in 
unison the larger school plans of the State or community. /This is one of the main 
objects which the institutes should accomplish this year". When teachers of West 
Virginia learn to keep step, they can easily march straight to victory in school matters. 
Let us have a professional zeal that will cement us together and thus ad^ the com- 
bined strength of all to whatever problems we may wish to attack. 

6 .. To give definite instruction in affairs of school administration that will ’ssist •- 
the teachers ih the proper solution of any difficulties which may arise in the actual 
work from day to day. 

Instructors, county superintendents, and teachers should note these purposes' and 
examine themselves from day to day to Bee whether any of these things are being 
accomplished. If such examination reveals the fact that the institute is lacking in 
respect to these purposes, the cause should be sought out and the proper remedy 
applied. ~ 

INDIANA. 

Some of the reasons given for a county assemblage of teachers are: Academic instruc- 
tion, help ini&hool organization and in the mechanics of the recitation, promotion of 
sociability and good will among teachery'giving teadfere a feeling of dissatisfaction ' 
with their present attainmentyhelp in methods of teaching particular subjects, giv- 
ing deeper insight into the pnnciples of education and how the work of the school 
may function in harmony with those principlesydnculcating a more zealous profes- 
sional spirit, etc. _ 

Briefly, it seems that the functions of the institute are two in number— the meeting 
of the immediate practical needs of the teachers and the giving of inspiration. 

The institute problem is a hard one to solve. We have as learners 200 persons of 
different degrees of maturity, experience, and scholarship. Some are working with 
tiny tots 6 years of age, and others with grave and omniscient seniors, and still others 
at various places along the line in the educative process. How may an institute be 
helpful to such an apparently heterogeneous body? 

There is one ray of consolation in all this masB of complexity, i. e., ' ue fundamental 
principles of education are everywhere the same. The wise worker iu any field is he 
who is able to bring all he hears and sees to bear On the solution of his specific prob- 
lems. He has the power of adaptation. , 

The wise teacher will not expect a county institute to furnish a panacea for all edu- 
cational ills. He will hardly expect to Becure a lever that will enable him to pry 
out any snag that may loom up in his path. 

He may reasonably expect to get a firmer grasp of certain vital principles in educa- 
tion, which he may adapt to the varying needs and capacities of the learners under 
his charge. ''We believe that every teacher, old and young, who has not definitely . 
solved and pigeonholed all the problems of education will find something of value in 
the work given. 

Newton Bateman, superintendent of public instruction in Illinois 
for the years 1859-1863, in his report for 1859-60, eloquently elabo- 
rated the following benefits to be gained from teacheru institutes: 

1. Professional knowledge and insight. * 

2. Help in. specific difficulties. 

3. The proper discipline of schools. 

4. Quickening of the professional spirit, the esprit du corps. 

5. Social acquaintance and. friendship. 

6. Community benefits: 

(1) Public is aroused to the importance of education. < 

(2) True educational standards are set before the people. 

(3) Mutual confidence and good understanding are established . between the 

people and school officers and teachers. 
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All these benefits no doubt have accrued and do still accrue from 
teachers institutes, but no one could claim that they can be obtained 
only through institutes. Training schools, teachers’ meetings, and 
teachers’ associations, assisted by professional reading, also confer 
them. 

When one reads the literature pertaining to teachers' institutes that 
appeared from the middle to the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, one is impressed with the optimistic note that runs through 
nearly alLof it. While recognizing limitations of* institutes, owino 
chiefly to the brevity of their sessions, leaders like Horace Mann, «f 
Massachusetts, and Newton Bateman, of -Illinois, nevertheless spoke 
\ unstintinglv of their value, and John Hancock, 1 of Ohio, even went so 
far as to place their professional influence above that of no/mal 
schools on the ground that they reached more teachers. Only occa- 
sionally was the value of the institute as a permanent institution 
questioned. 

But a different note has appeared in the more recent expressions 
of a number of educators. John T. McManis, in discussing the 
“Problems of the institute” in the Elementary School Teacher for 
December,. 1903, says: 

The question of the teachers’ institute is receiving a good deal of attention from 
educators at the present tunc. The discussions indicate general dissatisfaction with 
the manner of conducting the institute and with the practical returns made i,f 

Hideratton of cost. * * * The fact is the institute, as we have it at present, is a 

fossil. Its life history belongs to a time when conditions were different from the 
present. When the teaching element and interests were more largely rural in their 
make-Mp than they now are, when facilities for academic and professional instruction 
were not general, and wbemsummer sessions of regular institutions we* not within 
the reach of practically all teachers, then, indeed, the instilute performed a punitive 
function an a memm of carrying valuable educational material. • * * # The innti- 
tute, th6ri, in the form it haa been handed flown to uh, i* out of place. 

no™ W BcarceIy a " yt,,i “ K l0fW pedagogical than the work of the ordinary institute 
Why Jhe lecturer should violate nearly all the canons of modern education is stratum 
considering the fact that he talks so glibly about these same principles. Very likely 
he will preach ’’self-activity ” in education, anti strictly assume a passive set of indi- 
viduals to teach. He pours forth his thoughts, if they can always he dignified with 
that title, without considering whether they meot a response or not If he can per- 
form the antics of a clown', his listeners are tickled into following him, and they may 
think they have received a great deal, whether they have or not; if he is dry and 
tedious, they yawn as he proceeds and cheer when he is through. 

‘ A 8 * ;o " d viola . tion of educational principles is like unto the first, namely, the hap- 
hazard characteristics of the material usually presented in the institutes I refer to 
the plan of taking up work on which the teachers have made no preparation, or which 
has no definite relations to work they have already been doing, and on which they 
can not have many questions. * . J 


1 Proceedings of the Department of Superintendence, N, E. A., 1880, p. 71. ' 
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A similar line of criticism is voiced by Homer H. Seerley in an 
article on the “Practical value of the institute system,” in the 
“ Educational Review” for November, 1908. He says: 

The institute system has been a makeshift and was not originally intended to be a 
permanent part of the educational system.' of any State. Its inauguration and main- 
tenance, by most of the States has been due to the lack of means to educate teachere 
more systematically and to lack of disppsition, on the part of those who begin te^oh- 
ing, to go to the trouble to prepare properly for the vocation. 

There is no dquht hut the. institute system, when managed by specially competent 
persons, has been a benefit to the work of elementary education in the formative 
periods of most of the States; but it has also had the counter effect of making teachere 
satisfied with minimum ed ucational qualifications, and with empirical training, so 
that the majority of them have long since concluded that when they have enough 
scholarship to seigre a brief license to teach, and have added to this annual attend- 
ance at the teachers’ institute, they have shown sufficient professional evidence of 
their individual capability as educators. * * * I.ator movements (the various 
types of summer schools) have not been accepted uniformly as fair substitutes for the 
institute, and, hence, in m&ny instances those in authority over the teathers have 
compelled institute attendance in preference to this more extended study, thus dis- 
couraging the Veal substantial efforts they are making for improvement. This has 
been due to fear of loss of financial support through loss of numbers enrolled and, 
hence, to loss of control and to other reasons that are official and personal. * * * 
The constant change of county superintendents, the introduction of now and inex- 
perienced instructors, the rising and falling of .State superintendents through frequent 
elections, have each had a derided effect upon keeping the institute system glorified 
and magnified from year to year. 

The actual results claimed for institutes arc usually greatly overestimated by those 
who conduct them. They allow their enthusiasm to direct their judgment, they 
accept appearances as results because they assume that the work they have done is 
specially effective and positively permanent. They have no definite way to detcr- 
- mine the facts, or to. summarize the opinion of the teachers, and the estimates they 
inake are often more or less visionary 'and unreliable. Those who follow the business 
of conducting these annual assemblies, whose vocation depends on the system and 
| who are firm believers in the system, more because they do not know anything better 

; t<» do for the teachers than because of its real excellence or its efficiency, could hardly 

' ^ he supposed to he unprejudiced witnesses. ' , 

If these arraignments of institutes were isolated examples, they 
mjght be passed by unnoticed, but of late years expressions of a 
tmnilar nature have become sufficiently frequent to arrest uttention. 

/The, feeling* is beginning to spread 'that institutes have served their 
usefulness and should be discontinued. 

It is no 4<>vibt true that institute's, as they are still usually con- 
ducted, are an anachronism. They arose in the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century, before the normal schools had made mudi 
headway and when summer schools for teachers were unknown, to 
supply a distihet need in the training of teachers. Their sessions at 
that time were seldom less than two weeks in length, and often con- 
siderably longer, and they were conducted somewhat on the plan of 
schools in which all the teachers took an active part. The teachers, 
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according to Horace Mann, 1 “formed themselves into classes in all 
the branches they expected to teach; they studied. lessons and per- 
formed recitations, just as is done in school.” . I 
It is significant to note, too, that when institutes arose they dis- 
, placed many common-school conventions and county teachers’ asso- 
ciations that held short meetings annually or semiannually. Horace 
Mann spoke of this in his Eighth annual report, page 71, and regretted 
it, for he thought that these conventions were especially effective 
in serving as educational revivals among the people, a merit that the 
more formal institute would possess in a less degree. He thought 
the sacrifice was worth the price, however, and concluded: “The 
institute may effect less in interesting .-the citizens at large; but it 
. will accomplish far more in qualifying teachers for their duty.” 

This beginning of institutes and the displacement of teachers’ con- 
ventions by them are of interest in this connection because these data 
seem to give us the key to the ultimate outcome of institutes. To 
rail against institutes in a general way does little good.' What is- 
needed is an adequate conception of their nature and function in the 
light of their origin, and with this information at hand it may be 
possible to infer something in regard to their destiny. 

The typical teachers’ institute at one and the same time serves (1) 
as a professional training school for teachers; (2) as a teachers’ 
meeting, in which the appointed authorities acquaint the teachers 
with the educational policies of the State or county, and with what is 
new and inspiring in educational thought; and (3) as a teachers’ 
convention or association, whose purpose is largely social. If we are 
to gain an adequate conception of institutes and their function, wo 
must treat these tlirce aspects separately, and if institutes are eve>- 
to reach a stable footing, they must differentiate themselves into 
these three distinct ■ institutions. This means, of course, that the 
traditional institute will disappear, at least in substance if not in 
name, and that it will be replaced by summer normal schools, bv 
official .county and district teachers’ meetings, and by voluntary 
county and district teachers’ associations. 

The feature of the institute that*has been the most frequent target 
of criticism, that was often looked *upon askance, even in the early 
days, is the training-school feature. This feature has always been 
regarded by many people as a temporary makeshift, to serve until a 
more adequate tystem for the training of teachers had evolved; for 
it is self-evident that 5 days, or even 10 days, a year is too short a 
time for the professional, to say nothing of the academic, culture of 
the teacher. 

* Eighth annual report, p. G9. 
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\ Table I.— Teachers 9 institutes, meet 
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Undent. 

do.... 

At least.4 
days, 

4 to 6 
week*. 

1 day 


At least 6 
days. 


3 days. . 

3 to todays 


At leust 5 
days. 


5 days 

8 weeks. . . 


First Friday 
and Satur- 
day of the 
month. 


Summer. ... 

Set by 8tate 
superin- 
tendent. 


Set by State 
superin- 
tendent. 

do 

..do 


Summer.... 

Set by coun- 
ty super- 
intendent. 
July and 
August,. 


Attend- 

ance. 


Compul- 
* sory. 


Compul- 

sory. 


Compul- 

sory. 


Optional 

*”4 


September to Com pul 
December, sory. 


Usually Sep- 
tember to 
January. 

June, July, 
and Au- 
gust. 


Summer. .. 


4 lo todays Set by State 
. super 1 n - 
tendent. 


. .do 


Usually 1 
. day. 


....do,....., 


, * Equals county. 


Set by State 
Superin- 
tendent. 


...do. 

...do., 


Optlonul 


Com pul- 
sory. 
..do 
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Compensation 
or credit. 


Penalty. 


10 


Schools closed; | 

regular salary- 


License extended 
or 16 points on 
« x amtnatipn, 
academic 
credit. 


Forfeit 2 
days* pay. 


1 day's pay.. 


Hoard may close 
school 2 days 
and allow regu- 
I or salary. 


Regular salary. 


I 


Regular salary. 


. ...do : 

Allowed to make j, 
uptime. ! 


I 


j Regular salary... 

I... . .. do : License 

| voked 


Support. 


Organized 


12 


License fees. reg* | State board of 
. (strut ion fees, j Ins tit ute 
fines, Slate. ; managers. 


Stale State Institute 

conductor. 


Institute fund... Parish super- 
intendent. 


8tatell.000.voi-; 30 teachers, 
lintury fees. State supeir* 

* intendent/ 

State $2,500 State superin- 

tendent; 

Count y State supurjn- 

t e n d e n t, 
county su- 
perintend* 
, : .-out. 

$3. -ach (State*. 25 teachers, 
13,(100 & year. State l ud 

: ofeducatlon. 

A*n n it a I fees. , State superin- 
State $100. i tendent 


Work assigned 1 Instructions m 
by - I cured by— 


1$ 


14 


State 1>oard of 
Institute 
managers, • 
Slate lust!- t 
tute c o n - | 
ductor. 1 
State institute . 
conductor. 


State board of 
Institute 
managers. 


22 


.do. 


State $400 : do.. 

State $3,UOO. ! do. 

county. I 


Committee of 
teachers. 


State superin- 

* tendent. 

Slate superln- 
tendent, 
county su- 
perintend- 
ent. 

State lioard of 
education. 

State superin- 
tendent. 


..do. 

.do. 


fees. license 
fees; county 
$50. 

30 per cent of li- 
cense feesalues 
perm It tod. 
Lice ass fees, 
county $100 to 
! $300. . 

do i License fees, 

.{ registration 
fees, oounty 
$25 to $100. 


I f * 

Academic credit.: State $20,000, 

j | fees, etc.«$10,- 

! 000 blennally 

State $200 


Regular salary... 
--.dp 


Regular salary, 1 
day each term. 


Suspension.. State $150.. 


.do 


State $100. 


Stately.. 


| County super- 
| intendent j 

County super- 
intendent. 

County board 
1 of neat ion. 

County board 
• ofeducatlon. 

County super- 
lntcndciii. 

County super- 
intendent. 

.. . ..do 

■t 

do. 

do.. . ✓.... 

f 

State superin- 
tendent. 
do 

State superlb- 
. tendent. 
do 

State superin- 
• tendent. 

State superin- 
tendent. 



State superln- 
tendent, 
county 
board of 

- education. 

State superln- 

- tendent. 

.....do.;....,., 
do. ........ 


Parish superin- ‘23 


I . 


State superin- 
tendent. 


24 


:....do * 25 


State superin- 
tendent , i 
oounty su- 
perintend- j 
ent. ! 

State board of 
education. 

State superin- 
tendent. 


2f> 


28 


..do. 

. .do . 


.do . 


J29 
.1 30 
! 


31 

Held by county ' 32 
superintend- i 
eni. • . 

County board ’ 33 
of education. 


County super- 
intendent* 

. . . .do- 


.do. 


State superin- 
tendent. 

do 


State superin- 
tendent. 


.do.. 


State sdberln* 
tendent. 
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(Compensation 
or credit. 

Penalty. 

9 

,0 

Schools closed; 
regular salary. 

Loss of sal- 
ary. 

Third-grade 
teachers paid 
>15 for 4 weeks' 
attendance. 

License 

withheld. 

Regular salary; 
salary in vaca- 
tion tiy con- 
tract. 

Licence re- ■ 
voked. j 

1 


Support. 


State >4.000.. 


State 150 to lino 
each, registra- 
tion fees. 


>250, 


Regular salary 4 ! do ! Examination 

or 5 days. t fees. 8 50, 

I county 150. 

I Institute fund... 


Organised 


1 day’s pay , 


Regular salary; I. 
>2 a day In vo- i 
cation for 4 to 0 : 
days. 

Regular salary; L. 
renewal of II- ! 
cense. 


Examination 
fees, regis t r a- 
. tlonfees. 

Examination 
fees, reglstru- i 
t ion fees, coun- 
ty >m 


Regular salary. .J License re- • Examination 
vnked or ! fees. 


State superln- 
t e n d e n t, 
county su- 
perintendent 
County super- 
intendent. 


State commis- 
sioner, scltool 
commit 
aioner. 

State superln- 

tendent, 

county su- 
perintend- 
ent. 

County super- 
intend ent, 
State super- 
intendent. 

State superln- 
tendent, 
county su- 
perintend- 
ent. 

Count v super- 
intendent. 

30 teachers 


County super- 
intendent. 


....do 


refused. 


. j Institute fund: do 


>3 a day ; Forfeli* equal 

to amount 
of stipend. 


I 


Regular salary... 


12 and 5-cent 
mileage. 


County >100 to . do 

> 200 . | 

State >500 j 1 ^commis- 

sioner, town 
I author!- 
! ties. 

State State educa- 

j ( t tonal fam* 

■ i 


Work assigned 
by- 


State superin- 
tendent. 


■Territorial su- 
perintend- 
ent. 


State commis- 
sioner. 


Superintend- 
ent teacher 
tral nlng, 
State super- 
intendent. 

State superin- 
tendent. 


— do 


County super- 
intendent. 

County com- 
mittee. 


State IkwhI of 
education. 


County super- 
intend ent. 
State super- 
intendent. 

County super- 
intendent. 


....do 


paign board, 
county su- 
; perintend- 
I ' ent. 

>1.50 deduct-; County at least do 

ed from >150. 
salary. 


do...; 


j * 

:do.. 

Local confrlbu* j County super- 
lions, fees. Intendent, 

, State superln- 

1 tendent, 


Educational 
campaign 
board, coun- 
ty superin- 
tendent. 

•....do 


do...*... 


County super- 
intendent. 
State superin- 
tendent. 


Instructions a 
cured by- 


State superin- 
tendent. 


County and Ter- 
ritorial super- 
intendent li- 
censed bv Ter- 
ritorial board 
of education. 

State commis- 
sioner. 


Superintendent 
teacher train- 
ing. State su- 
perintendent. 

State superln- 
tendent, 
county super- 
intendent. 

....do 


Held by county 
sy perintend • 

County com- 
mittee. 


County super? 
intendent, 
certified by 
State board 
of education. 

County super- 
intendent. 


Held by coun- 
ty superln- 
■ tendent. 

County super- 
intendent. 


Educational 
campaign 
board, coun- 
ty superin- 
tendent. 

County super- * 
Intendent 
from list sent 
by 8tate. su- 
perintendent. 

Held by coun- 
ty superin- 
tendent. - 

County super- 
intendent. 

State superin- 
tendent. 


45 


46 


57 


a? 




ft ■) 
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Table I .—Ttathert’ intlilultt, mtd \ 


.v'V-yu-i- 


"1 


if;;: . 

O 




Law 

,1 

r • 

' 



— • 


State. 

or ges 
sion 
of- 

Nature. ■ 

Number 
a year. 

Territory. 

Length. 

| When held. 

Attend- 

ance. 

i 

| 


* 

** 

v 8 

4 

6 

6 

! ? 

■ i 

61 

Texas f 

1009 

Institute 

I 

County 

. 5 days 

First 4 

V i 

Com pul- | 


1 


r . 




school 

sory. 








months. 

«2 

do. 

1010 

Normal 

no (73 

State 

0 to 8 

Slimmer 

. 





white, 43 
colored). 


weeks. 


! 

03 

Utah 

1900 

Institute 

t'mtnly 

2 to today* 

Usually In 
summer; 

1 

• 

Coinptil* . 
sory. J 




(meeting). 










may h c 
held 1 or 2 
days a 






* 



month. 


64 

Vermont 

IOOH 

Institute (7) .. 

Annual or 
biennial. 

do 

1 to 4 days. 

Set by Slate 

1 






superin- 

; 

65 

do 

1006 

Normnl (?),... 

Usually 3 

County or 

2 to 4 

tendent. 
Summer. . . . 






or 4. . 

s e veral 
joined. 

weeks. 


j 

Cfl' 

Virginia...... 

1010 

do 

10 (12 

State 

At least 4 

fin 

i 

Optional, j 





while, 7 


weeks.# 


67 

do 

1910 

Meeting... 

^ colored). 

County 

2 days 

October and 

Compul- 

% 







November. 

sory. 

OR 

Washington. 

1000 

Institute 

1 


At least a 








I 

days. 



GO 

West Vlr-' 

1909. 

do 

1 or more.. 

. . do 


Third- week 
In July to 



ginia. 



i 


. . .do 





• 


* 

lost week 
in October. 


70 . 

...ido 

1909 

Meeting 

1 or more. . 

District 

I day 

Usually Kri- 
day. 







| 


71 

Wijponaln... 

1909 

Institute 

1 or more;. 

Count v 

*» tn lfl #l«Ytra 

IT o it n 1 t 1 






IU 1 4r * 1 9 

usually f 
sum mvr 
and full. j 

Optional. 





72 

■Wyoming.. . 

1909 . 

— do.. 

i 

....do ;. 

At least 5 

Set by conn* \ 

Compul- 







days. 

I 

ty super- I 
intendent. ; 

sory-. 

/ ' 


* 




- — 







• 4 

k 
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pi 


» I ''-alty. 


10 


I 


License extend* 
**i I ; reel liar Hil- 
ary in term 
lime or mil- 
lion. 


Regular Salary.. 


. .do. . 


License re- 
voked. 


Lfcen.se re- 
voked. 


Support. 


A vallnhlc Slate; 
coUnt v, and 
local fluids.^ 

Regtstra t 1 o n 
fees $5. 

County SI 00 


A«l vantages In ‘ v .. 

securing rert if- i 
Rates. 

Salary usually Loss, of Hal- 
allowed. ary. 

i 


Regular salary; 
Hijlary In vara* 
lion. 

Sl.fiOttday 


Regular wage . 


Salary may he 
allowed. 


Salary lost; 
IIccimo re- 
voked. 

. . . .do 


Regular salary. 


Slate HO a day.. 

Stale Il’S.a day, 
•Sti a day for 
Joint, for 10 
days. ■ 

Stale IIH.OOO, lo- 
cal eontrihu- 
Hot 3*J0 .»mi. 

No paid Instruc- 
tors. 


Meen.se* f e e\ 
county. 

Reg 1st rat Ion 
fees, State $100 
each. 


Or|anlied | Work assigned 


hy- 


h 


County super- County super* 
iulendym. intend ent. 

State super- 
intendent. 

State superln- State superin- 
tendent. lendent, 


State 121,000... 


Comfhlttee, 
State super- 
intend e n t, 
principal 
normal 
school, coun- 
• ty superin- 
tendent. 
State superin- 
tendent, ex- 
aminer. 

... .do 


State superin- 
tendent. 

Division .su- 
perintend- 
ent. 


County super- 
intendent. 

State Miperin- 
t e n cl e n t, 
county 811- 
perl n tend- 
ent. 

County super- 
intendent. 

do 


( 


County $100 do 


Committee... 


State superin- 
tendent, ex- 
aminer. 

— do 


State superin- 
tendent!* 

Division su- 
perintend- 
ent, State 
examiners. 


Instructions se- 
cured by- 


Count y super- 
intendent. 


State superin- 
tendent. 


Committee. . 


State *ii peri n- 
- letirlenl, ex- 
aminer. 

....do : 


State hoard of 
education. 

Conducted by 
division su- 
perintendent 
and State ex- 
aminers. 


County super- * Countv super- 
intendent. I lntehdent. 


State superin- 
tendent. 


! State superin- 
tendent. 


I 


County super- 
intendent. 

Stale superin- 
tendent. 


Comity super- 
intendent. 


Held by cot in- 
i ty superin- 
tendent. 

■ County supev- 
J inte n d e n t, 
certified by 
State super- 
intendent, 
('ounty super- 
: In lendent. 


62 


63 


67 


68 


60 


72 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


The institutions' that are rapidly taking over the function of the 
supplementary training of teachers formerly possessed by the insti- 
tute are the various types of summer schools. These institutions, 
like the institute, reach the teachers that are in service during the 
school year, but because of their longer sessions they Tar outrank 
the institute in the opportunities they offer for both academic and 
•professional culture. 

TKe summer schools that are planned to reach the rank and file of 
the teachers may be conveniently grouped into three classes: (1) 
Summer normal schools, (2) summer sessions in normalschopls, and 
(3) summer sessions in colleges and universities. 


BUNKER NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

By summer normal schools are meant those summer schools that 
are established by law independently of colleges and normal schools. 
They are below college grade, and are planned* to reach, primarily, 
those persons who, without previous technical training, are aspiring 
to become teachers and those who, having already entered the calling 
without adequate preliminary training, are in need of further educa- 
tion of an elementary sort. These are precisely the classes of persons 
to whom the old-time institute was intended to bring a modicum of 
professional culture. 


. The summer normal schools arc well qualified to take over the 
training function, which was the heart of the institute. They usually 
continue in session from 3 to 12 weeks, instead of that many days, 
are conducted definitely on the plan of schctols in which lessons are 
prepared and discussed, and in a number of them standard educa- 
tional credits may be earned by passing examinations at the dose of 


the work. ^ This enables the teachers already in sendee not only to 
add to their academic and pWessional equipment in a general wav, 
but to prepare themselves in the classroom for higher diplomas and 
certificates without giving up their teaching positions; and the per- 
sons without training and experience can here receive a preliminary 
training that is far in advance of that given by the ordinary institute. 

The point of definite and standard educational credit that may be 
earned by the work in summer schools should be emphasized, because 
this sets an aim for the work that has a most salutary effect upon the , 
student. We are all so constituted that we need the stimulating and 
the coordinatiiig effect produced by a goal ahead, and it. is by.no 
means without avail to have the achievement of this goal socially and 
officially recognized by means 6f a standard diploma or certificate; 

The dividing line between institutes and Bummer nortnal schools is * 
not always distinct. The meetings given (|uestionably as institutes 
in JTatye I ; for ,New Mexico, Oklahoma, and perhaps for Iowa tnd 
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• South Carolina should probably have been classed as summer schools 
and described in this section. They are called institutes, or normid 
institutes, in the laws, but the descriptions given them would class 
them as Summer schools. 

The mstitutes in New Mexico and Oklahoma continue in session 
fi*°m 3NN weeks; in Colorado and South Carolina, 2 weeks; in Iowa, 
from 4 days: However, it may be questioned whether any 

meeting of teachers with le§s than a 4- weeks' session is entitled to the * 
designation of summer normal school. 

The effect that summer schools may have on institutes is well illus- 
t rated by a la* passed in Wisconsin in 1909, and which went into 
force July 1, 1910. The law reads, in part, as follows: 

Every applicant for a third-grade certificate * * * shall have attended a pro- 
fessional school for teachers for at least six weeks, and shall have received in such 
school standings in school management and in the methods, of teachin&freading, and 
language, arithmetic, and geography. (S. L., 1909, p. 71.) 

The effect of this law is described as follows by State Supt. C. P. 
(’ary,in a letter to the author: 

In consequence of this law, there are this summer (1910) 19 summer schools for 
teachers, enrolling about 4,000 students. These schools have taken the place of the 
one* and two weeks’ summer institutes which have for many years been held in practi- 
cally overy county of the State. There will be some institutes held during the year 
in various parts of the State, but these will probably be for^nly two or three days, and 
will come in the months when schools are in session. 

If this appears like an abnormally sweeping effect from the mere 
legal recognition of a six weeks- prgfessional school, this will be 
explained by the following extract from Supt. Cary's pamphlet on 
“How to Have a Good §chool.” In addition to providing that the 
applicant for a third-grade certificate shall have attended a pro- 
fessional school for teachers for at least six weeks, this law further 
provides: . 

( (a) That not more* than three third^grade certificates shall be granted to the same 

person after July, 1910. 

(6) That third and second grade certificates may be renewed without examination 
if the holder shall, during the life of the certificates attend a professional school for 
teachers for a pciUJ of at least six weeks and Bhall receive in such school credit in at 
least two subjects. 

.(c) That a first-grade certificate may be renewed for one or more five-year periods 
if the holder has taught successfully for ten years. 

(</) That the county or the city superintendent may transfer standings from a third- 
grade certificate to a second-grade and from a second-grade to a first if the applicant 

proved * successful teacher, has attended, ft professional school for at least six : - ^ 
weeks, and has received credit in at least t¥?o subjects. , ■ v 

State normal schools, county training schools, schools outranking high schools and 
offering courses equivalent to those offered in any session of the State normal schools 
or in an institute of not leas than six weeks maintained under direction of the normal 
regents are 1 ‘ professional schools. ’ ’ ' 
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This displacement of institutes by summer schools has been prac- 
tically 'duplicated in Florida, Kansas^ Minnesota, and Virginia. 

Summer normal or training schools are sdiedulod in Table I for 
14 States. These are Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Kansas, 
a Louisiana, Maine, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, Tennessee,’ 
Texas, Vermont, and Virginia.. Wisconsin is npt included iu this list 
because the schools noted on the preceding page are not legally 
established, but only legally recognized. The legal provisions for, or 
general characteristics of, these schools are worth noting. 

ARS^NSAS. 

The Arkansas laws contain the. following provision: 

The county superintendent shall teach a normal institute fn, in the first Monday in 
April to the regular quarterly examination in June. Ho shall confer with the State 
superintendent and outline a course of study to bo used in tho normal institutes 
This course of study shall embrace the branches of study required for tho first-grade 
certificate and shall seek to qualify teachers and prospective teachers fog more effi- 
cient work in the schoolroom. Tuition for all teachers and prospective teachers 
shall bo free. (S. I... 1910, pp. 42-43.) 

This is obviously little more than a coach class for the ensuing 
teachers’ examination. 

COLORADO. 

A summer normal school for tho instruction of teachers anti those 
desiring to teach shall be held unnunlly /or a period of not less than 
six weeks in each summer normal school district (5) of the State ' 
(S. L., 1911.) ' 

FLORIDA. 


The Florida law provides for three— two white, and ono colored— 
six-weeks summer schools under the direction of the State superin- 
tendent. These schools are taught by instructors selected from 
the teachers* at the State institutions of higher learning and high- 
school principals, and they have displaced the shorter teachers’ 
institutes formerly held in the State. For their support the legis- 
* lature appropriated 44,000 for the year 1909 and 14,000 for the 
year 1910. . 

. KANSAS. . ' 


The provision of the Kansas law reads as follows: 

The county, superintendents of public instruction shall hold annually, in their 
respective counties, for a term of not lees than four weeks, a normal institute for the 
instruction of teachers and those desiring to teach. JS. L., 1909, p. iifi.) * 

Two or more counties may unite in hdUing these "institutes.”. 
Conductors And instructors are selected byjthe -county superintend- 
ent with the advice and consent of the State superintendent; pro- 
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vided, however, that no one shall Ve engaged as such conductor or 
•instructor who has not received a special certificate for the work 
from the State board of examiners. 

To defray the oxpensea of said institute the county superintendent shall require . 
the payment of a fee of one dollar from each candidate for a teachers’ certificate, the 
payment of one dollar registration fee for each person attending the normal institute; 
and the board of county commissioners shall appropriate such sum as tho county super- 
intendent may deem necessary for the further support of such institutes: Provided , 
Such appropriation does not in any year exceed the sum of $100. (S. L., 1909, p. 115.) 

IDAHO. 

. The Idaho law provides for a commission on summer normal 
schools, consisting of' the State board of education and tho princi- 
pals of tho two normal schools. This commission is authorized to 
establish three six-weeks summer schools and appoint instructors 
therefor, one of whom “ shall be from without the Stated Idaho.” 
They are authorized to expend for these schools a sum not to exceed 
$1 ,000 per annum. As this does not meet all the expenses, an enroll- 
ment fee of $5 is charged. One of these schools, the one at Coeur 
d’Alene, is scheduled as the summer session of the State Normal 
School at Lewiston. 

LOUISIANA. 

The laws of Louisiana provide as follows: 

Thci'c shall be established and maintained by tho Siate institute fund, in conjunc- 
tion with the Peabody Institute fund, summer normal schools in the State, with 
sessions not less than four weeks. (S. L., 1911, p. 41.) 

Regarding the summer schools in session under this law in 1910, 
State Supt. T. H. Harris, in a letter to the author, says: 


Wc hold five summer schools for white teachers. Four of these are kept open for 
nine weeks and one for six weeks. The work in threo of those schools is so organized 
that teachers may prepare themselves to pass the examination leading to tho different 
grades of certificates issued in this State and at the same time receive credits toward 
graduation in the institution where the summer schools are held, namely, the two 
industrial schools at Lafayette and Ruston and the State Normal School at Natchi- 
toches. Tho other two are held at the Louisiana State University and Tulane Uni- 
versity, and are organized to train. teachers for high-school work. Teachers attend- 
ing those two schools are also given credits toward degrees in the two institutions. 
Students completing satisfactorily the work in any one of tho four 9-weeks summer 
schools may have their teachers’ certificates extended one year, or if they hold no 
'certificates are given 15 points on an examination for a certificate. 


In former years Louisiana had a graded system of summer schools 
that was intended to reach specifically teachers of various stages of 
preparation. Those who were without experience were expeeted to. 
attend one class of schools, those with second and third grade cer- 
tificates another class, and those holding first-grade and higher cer- 
tificates were expected to. attend the session held either at theSt^te . 
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University at Baton Rouge or at the Tulane University at New 
Orleans. In the summer of 1907, for example, three schools were 
<ipen only to “beginners-in teaching”* and aix were open to teachers 
holding second and third grade certificates. Teachers holding first- 
grade certificates were also allowed to attend the latter class of 
schools. 

MAINE. 


According to a law passed in 1901, and which is still in force, Maino 
appropriates S2,500 annually for at least four summer schools that 
are free to teachers. These schools continue in session two or threo 
weeks and terminate in the State teachers’ examinations. This 
explains their nature. ' 

MINNESOTA. 

Minnesota annually appropriates 9.30,000 for teachers’ training 
schools, wrth sessions of not less than four nor more titan six*weeks. 
These schools are in charge of the State superintendent, who “shall 
designate the county or counties for which such * * * training 
school shall be held, and the time and place of holding the same, and 
assign instructors and lecturers therefor.” (S. L., 1907, p. 109.) 

Thirty-two of these schools were held in 1910, as follows: Sixteen 
for four weeks, 5 for five weeks, and 11 for six weeks. In addition 
to these schools, the Minnesota law also provides that the State 
normal schools shall hold summer sessions. (See below, p. 50.) 

NEBRASKA. 


\ 0ne of the most promising types qf summer training schools is held 

\ annually in Nebraska; The schoolSsure called “junior normals” 

because of the relation they beaj- to the regular normal schools. They 
offer a course of study v progressive from summer to summer, identical 
with that leading to the elementary certificate in the normal schools, 
and when the course is finished the student is graduated. The cer- 
tificate he receives becomes a teachers’ certificate good for from one 
! k° three years. Eight of these schools, continuing in session eight 
weeks, are held every summer. A part of the session is designated 
as institute week by the superintendent of the county in which the 
school is held and the same privilege is granted to the superintendents 
of neighboring counties. 

_ For the support of these schools the State appropriation for the . 
biennium 1909-10 was 920,000. In addition to this sum, there was 
i expended 910,000 derived from enrollment fees, d&unty appropria- 
tions, and institute funds, making the. eight junior normal schools 
cost 930,000 for the two sessions. 


The following extract from the junior normal school report for 
1910 throws additional light, on these schools: 
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JUNIOR NORMAL SCHOOLS FOR 1910. 

The eight junior normal school* locatod at Alliance, Alma, Broken Bow, Geneva, 
McCook, North Platte, O'Neill, and Valentine closed their eight-weeks sessions 
July 29. The total number of students enrolled was 1,414, including 557 enrolled for 
institute. The total attendance is 20 more than the attendance for 1909. 

The first week, or first two weeks, was designated as institute for the counties in 
which the junior normals were located, except in the case of Lincoln County, which 
named the last week of the North Platte, junior normal a* institute week. At the 
Alliance junior normal Grant, Hooker, and Sioux Counties united with Boxbutte 
County for the institute; Blaine and Thomas Counties united with Custer County at 
the Broken Bow junior normal; Hitchcock County with Redwillow County at the 
McC ook junior normal; and Perkins and Keith Counties with Lincoln County at 
North Platte. At these four junior normals and at the Geneva junior normal special 
instruction was given in domestic science and agriculture, the counties uniting in 
bearing the greater part of the extra expense. r 

A number of. students completed the junior normal training course at some of the^ 
schools, and appropriate graduating exercises were held. These graduates have all 
attended the junior normal schooL not less than four sessions, and have completed the 
required course of study, for which credit is given at the State normal schools. 

NEW JERSEY. 

While no summer normal school is scheduled in Table I for New 
Jersey, it may be mentioned nt this point that til's State annually 
appropriates $‘2,000 for summer courses in elementary agriculture, 
manual training, and home economics. (S. L., 1908, p. 121.) 

NORTH DAKOTA. 


In North Dakota the county, /or se’veNil counties combined, may 
hold a summer school of at lenstUhree wjeks in place of the regular 
institute, und when held the teachers are obliged to attend for at 
least live days. These schools aro supported primarily out of the 
institute funds of the counties' that join in holding them, but when 
they are held in connection with the university, agricultural college, 
or a normal school they receive support also from the funds of these 
schools. The summer schools held in. connection with these insti- 
tutions usually continue in session six weeks-instead of three. 


TENNESSEE. 


Tennessee conducts what are called State institutes, but which 
'arc virtually summer schools. Nine of these institutes were held in 
1908, six for white teachers and three for colored. They continued 
in session four weeks and were held mostly in July. 

In connection with Tennessee should be noted the summer school 
of the South, heid annually at Knoxville, on the initiative of Drr-P. P. 
Claxton.. This School .offers work for teachers of all grades of prep- 
aration and draws from a wide-range of territory. The attendance 
in 1910 was more than 2,600. , (See Table II.) > 
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^ TEXAS, 

The provision of the Texas law pertaining to summer .normals reuds 
as follows: 

The State superintendent shall prescribe regulation* for tho holding of suinmor 
normal institute* and prescribe tho rule* for granting nummer normal and {permanent 
certificate*, which shall be State certificate*. (S. L., 1909, p.40.) 

In 1910, 116 of these schools were held, 73 for white (earners and 
43 for colored. The enrollments were respectively 10,567 arid 2,398, 
a total of 12,965.. The usual length of the session is sbq weeks, 
although a few continued for eight weeks. 

The schools are supported almost entirely bv n feo t of *5 required 
of each student. 

VERMONT. 

Tho Vermont law provides that tho State superintendent of ^dura- 
tion and the county examiner of teachers — 

may, if no institute is held in a county during any year, arrange for and conduct a 
summer school for teacher*, the expense of which to ihe State shall not exceed twbuly- 
five dollars per day for not more than ten days * * *. Said VmperintendcnAaiul 
the examiner* concerned may, in their discretion, unite and hold, in some. con vomient 
t location, a summer school for two or more conn tit**; but the entire expense to the Slate 
of such school shall not exceed the expense of two schools as herein provided (SI 
1907, sec. 917.) 

Tw'O of these schools were held for elementary school teachers iW 
1910, one continuing in session two weeks and one four weeks. Thfo 
attendance was, respectively, 100 and 60. 

% VIRGINIA.. 

In Virginia the older type of teachers’' institutes has been displaced 
by a system of summer schools supported in large part by the State. 
The law specifies that at least eight of these schools shall be held in 
different piirts of tho State, but; in 1910, 19 were held, 12 for white 
teachers and 7 for colored teachers. The total enrollment was nearly 
5,000, which w“ approximately one-half the number of teachers in 
the State, but it should be said that this enrollment included some 
teachers from outside of Virginia. The usual length of session is 
. four w<^eks, but the schools held at the University of Virginia and at 
the Harrisonburg normal school continue six weeks^ 

The summer school held at the University of Virginia (see Table II) 
has combined with it one of the summer training schools, and there- 
fore is similar to . the school held at Knoxville, reaching teachers of 
various stages of preparation. But both schools also offer work of 
college grade that mfcy be taken for college credit. At Virginia, local 
teachers may earn professional certificates, good for seven years arid 
renewable for a like period,, by passing in six college subjects taken 
in at least two summer sessions. * « ~ x 

f..;; v : . * ;-X i 
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SUMMER 8XSSI0N8 IN 8TATX NORMAL 8CH00L8, 

Only 13 States are scheduled in Table I as having summer normal 
schools; but this does not necessarily mean that summer schools of 
this grade do not exist in the other States. Judging from the cata- 
logues on file at the Bureau of Education, between 25 and 30 per 
cent of the State normal schools arc in session for from 5 to 13-wecks 
during the summer months, but this includes schools in 26 different 
States. 1 . 


The most frequent length of session is 6 weeks, and tliis is found 
in one or more of the normal schools in at least 15 States. If the 
schools at Mankato and at Moorhead, Minn., and at Harrisonburg, 
V a., were included in this count, as they should be frpm one point 
of view, this list of States would swell to 17. These schools divide 
their 12-weeks summer sessions into two terms of 6 weeks -each, 
either one of wliich may bo taken without the other. Tliis practice 
is followed also by the Illinois State Normal University at Normal. 

Six-weeks summer sessions are held at Conway, Ark.; Greeley, 

. Colo.; Willimantic and Danbury, Conn.; Lewiston (Coeur d’Alene),' 
Idaho; Carbondale, Charleston, DeKalb, and McComb, 111.; Terro 
Ilaute, Ind.; Cedar Falls, Iowa; Bowling Green and Richmond, Ivy.; 
Mayyillo and Valley City, N. Dak.; Oxford, Ohio; Aberdeen, S. Dak.; 
- Oshkosh, Wliitewater, Stevens Point, and Superior, Wis.; and at all 
of the Michigan (4), Okluhon^i (6), and Washington (3) Stato normal 
I schools. Oklahoma apparently has schools including work of a 
rj similar grade also at the State university,. the agricultural college, 

, j the two university preparatory schools, and for colored teachers at 
T the Agricultural and Normal University. 

Apparently but one normal school has a summer session of less 
I than six weeks. Tliis is . o school at Hyannis, Mas$., which has a 
session of five weeks. The St. Louis Teachers’ College, however, also 
has a five-weeks summer session. 

' J Eight-weeks sessions arc held at Kearney, Peru, and Wayne, Nebr. ; 
v Plymouth, N. II.; Las Vegas and Silver City, N. Mex.; Nashville, 
Tenn. (Peabody Normal College); and one is announced for 191 i at 
Dillon, Mont. The State normal school at Harrisonburg, Va., and 
the schools in Missouri (5) and in Minnesota (5) continue* in session 
throughout^ the year, holding four quartern, of 12 weeks each, one of 
which falls in the summer months. The normal school at Natchi- 
toches, La., is in session for 13 weeks during the summer. The 
■Chicago Teachers’ College, which is 'the advanced department of the ' 
Chicago Normal School, is open during the summer for two terms of 
• 5 weeks each. - ~ 


fe 


1 As pnly 3 or 4 per cent of normal school catalogues are supplied with indexes, as only a slightly huger 
per cent are supplied with tables of contents, and as many do not classify or summarise their students in- 
any way, these data may be slightly Incomplete. 
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The Minnesota law, a& amended in 1009, provides: 


That there shall be at each of the State normal schools in this State, a summer 
session oft twelve (12) weeks each, under the direction of the State normal board. 
These summer sessions shall be a part of and in all respects the same as the session 
now provided by law. The provisions for attendance at these summer sessions shall 
be the same as those now ih force and . the arrangements of the terms in the school 
year shall be •such as to most fully serve the welfare of rural schools: Provided, That 
said normal board may, in its discretion, * * * direct that a shorter session than 
twelve weeks be held at any of said schools. (Supplement, p. 5-6.) 

, The intent of this law is clearly to provide that the normal schools 
shall reach the rural-school teachers,, as well* as others that are en- 
gaged in teaching during the school year, but it is a difficult matter 
to determine the extent to which this is done. The number of 
students and teachers from rural districts is not indicated in the 
school catalogues and iri most cases this information is very probably 
not in the possession of (he enrolling officers. It may be said, how- 
ever, that the announcements of the summer sessions usually indicate 
that special courses for rural teachers are provided. 

Nearly all of these sessions in normal schools are supported in 
whole or in part by public appropriations, so that tuition is either 
free or nominal. The student is seldom called upon to pay a fee as 
high as $10 and the chief expense that he has is for board and room. 

Private normal schools furnish summer sessions lasting from 6 to 
12 weeks at Stockton, Cal.; Dakota and Dixon, 111.; Marion and 
Muncie, Ind.; Perry, Iowa; Grand Rapids, Mich.; and Lebanon, Ohio. 


BUNKER SCHOOLS IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 

In discussing the agencies that work for the improvem^Pof teach- 
ers in service, we must mention also the summer schools and summer 
sessions held in colleges and universities. These schools supplement 
those already discussed in that they reach primarily tho teachers of 
higher institutions, normal schools, secondary schools, and special 
teachers, principals, supervisors and superintendents, as well as tho 
better-prepared elementary-school teachers. 

These schools, as a rule, not* only offer courses in the pld-Jine 
academic subjects, but they make an especial effort to supply the 
teachers with the knowledge that has come into vogue since they 
began their teaching. Nearly all of these schools offer, courses in 
elementary agriculture, nature study, manual and industrial frork, and 
domestic art and science. Usually this work is offered in the agricul- 
tural and mechanical departments of the colleges and universities, 
biit; the independent agricultural and mechanical colleges also offer 
summer courses specially for teachers. In the summer of 1910, 

31 of these colleges, either on independent foundations or in connec- 
tion with universities, were in session in as many different States. 

y’ 1 \j A* *.} 9 . . ^ ^ t t ' ' V 
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Complete data concerning summer schools held in colleges and ’ 

universities are at present not being gathered in this country, but 1 

some statistics on this topic are included in the reports of the United 

States Commissioner of Education. The figures for the summer 
schools of 1908 are found in Table 68, pages 900-925, of the report 
for 1909. This table gives the number, of instructors and ’students 
for 493 universities, colleges, and technological schools for men and 
for both sexes. 

Of these 493 schools, 97, or 20 per cent, reported summer-school 
enrollments. These enrollments add up to a total of 21 ,700 students, 

11 ,468 women and 10,232 men. f But those figures are not complete! 

No summer-school students were reported, for example, by Chicago/ . 
Columbia, a and Virginia Universities, all of which had well-attended I 
summer schools in 1908. IIow many other schools failed to report 
their summer enrollments it is difficult to say. 

In. order to determine roughly for this study the percentage and 
classification of teachers attracted by university summer schools, the 
following blank was sent to 20 universities in various parts of the 
country by the Bureau of Education jn August, 1910. 


Summer schools, 19 W. 

Total n umbor of Rtudents enrol led . . ; 

N umber o£ teachers enrolled : - 

College teachers*. * " ^ ! 

Normal-school teachers .V ... 

High-schoolteachers.' . 

Elementary-school teachers 

Rural-schoolteachers 

llow many of these teachers are working fiy degrees? 7 

What other eredit, to your knowledge, is given theeo teachers for the work done, 
by tho boards employing them, for example?. * ^ 

Replies to this blank were received from 14 schools, but one of those 
proved to be without a summer session. These replies are tabulated 
in Table II, which needs but little elucidation to be understood. 

By an oversight, for which the writer is responsible, no item was*. ' 
, included in the blank for principals, supervisors, and superintendents, 

| and as those were usually given with the high-school teachers by the 

j reporting officers, they have been so tabulated. A few elementary- 

[ school principals, however, are included with the elementary-school 
teachers. • 


-A Jew of the, schools gave the principals, supervisors, and superin-' 
tendents separately and from these data it May be calculated that 
approximately one-half the figures in the high-school columns eland 
for thesis classes of officers. \ ^ 

The table indicates that on the average over 60 per cent of the 
summer-school enrollment is composed of teachers, and, as one of the 
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directors expressed it, “more, than two-thirds of the others are. pre- 
paring toTeacE. ”* This indicates the - strength"of the summer school 
as an agency for the improvement of teachers. 

Table II. — University summer schools, 1910. 


School. 

' Students enrolled. 

Teachers enrolled. 

i 

«► 

1 

! 

Per cent of teach- 
ers. 

Normal. * 

i 

i 

% 

ii| 

0 

Percent 

Elementary. 

8 

£ 

Rural. 

Percent 

j Per cent working i 
£ 1 for degrees. 1 

Columbia 

Chicago 

2,029 

1,091 

2,291 

377 

322 

1.600 

2K3 

2til 

100 

349 

687 

483 

943 

630 

64 

46 

60 

23 

46 

23 

66 

77 

*62 

70 

60 

140 

300 

26 

10 

8.0 

13.0 

7.0 

3.0 

85 

5.0 

742 

44 

724 

43 



Cornell 

Illinois 

Knoxville 

987 
691 
2,620 
1,230 
676 
440 
. 629 
762 
922 
1,360 

16 

4 

4.0 

1.0 

199 

164 

£ 

134 

118 

35 

37 

26 

8 

28 

Michigan 

Missouri ; 

Nebraska 

New York 

Texas 

Tulanc ;.. 

66 

6 

10 

12 

7 

23.0 
2.0 

10.0 
3.6 
1.2 

. _o. 

9 

3 

11 

130 

2 

12 

3.0 
L0 

2.0 
4.5 

22.0 

.5 

2.0 

J26, 

162 

46 

133 

200. 

60 

197 

360 

44 

58 

40 

38 

34 

10 

21 

66 

82 

80 

30 

188 

100 

431 

*696 

170 

29 

3P 

30 

64 

17 

74 

28 

21 

12 

160 

8 

12 

20 

70 

66 

57 

25 

75 

90 

Virginia.. 

11 

99 

1.0 

16.5 

<700 

74 

Totals and aver* 
ages* 

10,020 

6,083 

61 

375 

7.2 

278 

55 

2,1*12 

42 

2,066 

41 

20i) 

4 

57 


i Not mutually exclusive. * Without Chicago, Knoxville, and Virginia. 


The other percentages ar,e about what ono would expect. College 
and normal-school teachers frequent university summer schools in 
about equal numbers, and the attendance of high-sjchool teachers, 
principals, supervisors, and superintendents combined is about equal 
to that of city elementary-school teachers. With the exception of 
Knoxville and the University of Virginia, whose summer schools have 
already been discussed (pp. 47 anil 48), these schools do not reach 
rural-school teachers to any great extent. 

The number of summer-school students working for degrees is not 
always known to the directors, and some of the figures in this column 
are approximations. The few exact figures available, however, would 
indicate that these approximations are none too high. An average of 
57 per cent working for degrees is certainly a. good showing in* this 
direction. It indicates that one of the chief missions of the summer 
school is to furnish opportunities for standard educational work. The 
academic credit is, and should be, one of the chief motives for br ng- 
ing many students to the school. Students should certainly be per- 
mitted to earn the bachelor's and the master's degrees, and, perhaps, 
to do something toward the doctor's degree. 

r ; length of the session is 6ix weeks, which seems to have 
become the standard length for all types v of summer schools. It is' 
long enough to accomplish something worth while, yet it is not long 
enough greatly to tire the students and teachers. 'Nevertheless, if the 
summer session is to furnish an opportunity for earning standard 
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educational credits it could well afford to be longer than' six weeks. 

4 Five exercises a, week for six weeks gives but 30 exercises in all, 
which is less than one exercise a week throughout the academic year. 

This is too short a time to cover any of the college subjects even in 
an elementary way, and to divide the subjects between summers has 
not proved satisfactory where it has been tried. Eight or nine weeks 
would furqish a more adequate amount of time for real college work, ; 
and the plan of dividing the college year into four quarters andglacing ; 
one of these in the summer* as is done by Chicago University, may 
ultimately prove the best. Recreation and amusement, which are 
now so generally provided for in the six-weeks' session, could be pro- 
vided for here also. In fact, there is no good reason why more of 
these activities might not be distributed throughout the college year. 

They can be made genuinely educative as well as recreative. 

Little of a definite nature was elicited by the question pertaining 
to the granting, of credit other than academic. It was brought out 
that a number of cities, for example, Indianapolis, Niagara Falls, 

New York, and Pittsburg, place a. high value on the attendance by 
their teachers and that they recognize this attendance by means of 
promotions, salary increases, and otherwise. 


EXTENSION TEACHING . 1 

Under the head of extension teaching will be considered (1 ) lycoum 
and extension lectures, (2) extension and after-hour classes, and (3) 
'correspondence study. 

LYCEUM AND EXTENSION LECTURES. 


To lyceum and extension lectures will be given but little space, 
because they are of too general a nature to exert much influence on 
the improvement of teachers in service* They are not meant specif- 
ically for teachers, as a rule, and reach them only in conjunction with 
other members of society. 

There is scarcely a city of 3,000 and over in tfie United States that 
does not arrange for some kind of a lecture andWtertainment course 
,, for the winter months. The teachers frequently take a leading part * 
in arranging these courses and they attend them in a greater pro- 
portion than any other one class of citizens. Nor is the profit that . 
they derive from them to be disparaged. Many of the lectures are 
cUstinctly of an i intellectual or educational value, and all the numbers 
possess inspirational or recreative values. ' The social intercourse that ^ 
always, results is one of their most delightful features.; ; ; ’ 


1 For a brief survey of the history and present status of university extension* the reader Is referred to a . 

.paper by that title presented In behalf of the University of Wisconsin by Prof. Louis E. Reber at tbeelev- . 
enth annual oonforsnoo of the Assoclatkm of Amerioan Universities and printed In '“SoleooeV far Juty,#,, 

> - ; ittfe i-Swaii oltbe ^u^,int^ thstpaper. V •’ •, ' 
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Tie Chautauqua lectures given in many places during the summer 
months are in many respects similar to these lyeeufn lectures. 

A class of lectures that is on a higher plane educationally than 
lyceum lectures is the class of university extension lectures. These 
lectures were in their height of popularity in this country in the 
nineties, but they are still widely patronized. They*. arc usually 
arranged for in courses of six lectures on one subject, all giv6n by the 
same person. Opportunity for collateral reading is given and by 
satisfying certain conditions a student may in some places earn 
college credit. 

Prof. Reber sent out inquiries to 75 universities, colleges, nnd other 
agencies for extension teaching. Responses were received from 65 
- institutions, and, of these, 54 were doing extension work of sonic kind. 
$ least" 22 of the universities included in this list were offering oppor- 
tunities to earn college credit by means of extension work. Eleven 
of these included correspondence study as one of the means of earning 
this credit. • . * 

Of 32 State universities that reported, 23 were offering general 
extension work. . Of these, 15 had thoroughly organized and com- 
prehensive extension departments under the permanent direction of 
a dean,. director, or. extensi|h committee. 

The school that Prof. Reber found to take the leading pail in exten- 
sion teaching by means of lectures, accompanied by classes, written 
papers, and examinations is the University of Chicago. The work of 
this school in 1907-8 extended into 28 States, and the total attend- 
ance at the lectures reached 53,141 persons, an average of 282 per 
lecture. The average class attendance* was 150. Owing to the loss 
of four popular lecturers from this field, the attendance in 11)08-9 
dropped to 31,094. 

Of especial interest are the following words of Prof. Reber: 

It 10 noticeable that a number of State institutions are making use of extension 
methods chiefly as an aid to the teachers of the State. This limited field probably 
results from three Causes: First, the evident need of some agency to assist the busy 
teacher to keep in touch with educational advances; second, the fact that this is the 
path of least resistance, Extension work among teachers offering no difficult problems; 
and, third, on account of the organic relations between j;he teacher and the State 
university, which are evidently becoming more closely knit, in spite of the high- 
. school protest against university domination. 

EXTENSION AND AFTER-HOUR CLASSES. . 


fiy' 


m 
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.. .Extension classes and . after-hour classes should probably be 
< treated separately? although it is not always easy to distinguish 
1 ■ between them. By after-hour clatees are meant, those intra-mural 
classes that ate placed, in the late afternoon, in the evening, or on 
Saturday when teachers in service and other workers can attend 
them,. The conditions of admission to these, classes are the same as 
$0 % aH .other .-regular university dasste. 
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Extension classes are usually, although not always, extra-mural, 
and as a rule the only condition for admission to them is that the 
instructor be satisfied that, the student can take the work to advan- 
tage. If, however, the student desires to earn college credit, he 
must satisfy all the conditions that a regular college student is 
obliged to satisfy. These are primarily the meeting of the entrance 
.requirements and the preparation of papers and the passing of 
examinations in connection with the*class work. 

After-hour classes are offered by practically all colleges and uni- 
versities and by some normal schools located in centers of population 
large enough to furnish an adequate number of students. Such 
classes are offered, for example, bv the universities of Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Columbia, Brown, Geo^.Washington, Harvard, Indiana, 
Johns Hopkins, Nebraska, New York, Northwestern, Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburg, Tulane, Vermont, and Washington (St. Louis), as well as 
by the College of the City of New York and by Butler College,' of 
Indianapolis, Ind.. 

These classes furnish opportunities for many teachers in service 
to broaden their equipment for efficient work and to earn degrees 
without loss of salary. School officers as a rule place a high value 
upon this work, and in some places they reward their teachers. by , 
special promotions and inc reases in salary ; or, put in another way, 
work of this kind is necessary for, or is one means of gaining, certain 
promotions and salary increases. (See pp. 116 et seq.) 

Extension classes, many of them primarily for teachers, are offered 
by a number of the colleges and universities just mentftmed, and also 
by the following: University of Missouri, University of Minnesota, 
and Western Reserve University. 

The .opportunities offered by extension classes are similar to those 
offered by after-hour classes, except that extension classes often 
reach students many miles removed from the college walls. But 
what was said in regard to after-hour classes also applies here with . 
but slight modifications. . 

A more concrete idea of the nature and extent of extension classes 
may be obtained from the following extracts from the bulletin on 
extension teaching issued by Columbia University for 1910 - 11 : 

NATURE AND* EXTENT OF EXTENSION CLASSES. 

The statutes of the. university define extension teaching as 44 instruction given by 
university officers ana under the administrative.Bupervisioh and control of theuniver- 
sity, either away from the universlty buildingB or at the university, (pr the benefit 
ofstudents unable to attend. the regular courses of instruction;'’ -.v 

STUDENTS. 


Courses in extension teaching are planned for twoclasBes of students: First,' men and . 
• women who can give only a portion of their tijne to study and. who desire to.. pursue 
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subject! included in a liberal education of the character and grade .o! a College or 
profewonal school, byt without any reference to an academic degree; second, those 
who look forward to qualifying themselves to obtain in the future academic recognition 
evolving acceptance of the work which they may satisfactorily complete in extension 

COURSES O* INSTRUCTION. 

l»m-i r d r^?W t ci iVe b0a f rd ° f . e5C,C . n8io . n ,eachi "R has "n-anged for the academic year 
lOKt-il regular courses of instruction in many instances coordinated so as to form 

the first year of collegiate and professional work. Thus there will be given in the 
evening at Morningside Heights and at 33 East Park Street, Newark, N. J courses in 

College* Wh * Ch ^ <>ffCred *'* ' hC fl ® 8hma ' 1 y e!tr Columbia College and ■Barnard' 

. ( A ‘ Mon Vngside Heights and at Newark. N. J„ evening colleges are maintained 
E-lSv^nO 1 W ° rk At Br00klyn C0U,8C8 in a flerie " " f three years are regn- 

There will also be offered at Morningside Heights, in the evening, subjects which 
form the first year of the schools of mines, engineering, and chemistry 
At a location to be announced abobt ‘September 1. probably adjacent to Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-third Street, evening courses will be offered in architecture 

SS JlSS ‘° * e C0UrBe# ° f lhe fimt yC “ r ° f ,hC C ' 0h,mbia TT “ ivo -‘v 

A laige number of other courses in varied subjects will lie given late in the after 
noon and on Saturday which will repeat those in liberal studies ottered in the colleges 
of the university. These arc given in the same manner and often by the same in 
sectors os the regular courses. In many instances university credit will be grunted 
Numerous courses will bo given at various centers. These will be either regular 

°! T Kra t* ■° r . th0M preliminar y hereto, or lecture courses arrange-' in 
groups of six lectures, offered weekly or fortnightly. 

Lecture-study courses in certain subjects, forming 30 lectures, alternating with - 

E r t e r ,0rCnCe h 01 *™’ WlU b ° giV0 " a ‘ Morning8ido 1Iei « hts “ d V centers when 

FEES FOR EXTENSION COURSES. 

All students, matriculated or nonmatriculated, admitted to extension courses must 

pay the fees determined by tho administrative board * * * Asa rule ih»>«. / 

of daas^ 0011 ”^** deterri k Ded ttt t he rate of $5 per point', i. c., fw'on^hour per*wwk 
of clwsroom work or two houm of laboratory or drawing-room work through a tlm, 

matriculalionfeeT$f° emereXten8,0n matriculate < 1 etudenta ™st P*y * 


ADMISSIoft 


TO EXTENSION COURSES. 


No test or examination is required for admission to courses offered in extension teach 
tag, but students must satisfy the administrative board that they can puisue the 
courses with advantage. It is expected, that the prospk-live student in aU IXilm 
aqd professional courses shall have had a full secondary-school education The courses 
are open, unless it is otherwise stated, both to men and women. 

emulations governing credit toward the DEGREES OF . n „ „ 

, „ COLUMBIA COLLEGE, BARNARD COLLEGE. ^ & * 

StudenU of Columbia Collegeand Barnard College will be allowed to attend exten- 
Mte.couraes which are approved by the committees on instruction, and will be allowed 

I The Zi ° W f h ! de ^ 0f A - B and S - under ‘he foiling regSluonr 

inirurtlon 0 " 6 ^ 0ur8e ® reu®! be approved by the conLttees on 
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2. Students will not be allowed to exceed a total of l9 hours per week (16 hours in 
Barnard Colleg^) including the houiu of extension courses, save for reasons of weight 
and by the special permission of the committees on instruction . 

3. Students desiring these courses to count toward the degrees of A. B. and B. S. 

must obtain at least a grade of C. ' 

Teachers College will continue to give, a* hitherto, college credit for extension 

CIIUrHCH. - 

EXTENSION WORK IN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Extension teaching lias made conspicuously less progress in normal 
schools than it has in colleges. This is no doubt owing to a number of 
causes, chief among which is the fact that normal schools exist pri- 
marily for the training of teachers, a task that, can not well be accom- 
•plished away from their own plants and equipment. Only academic 
and art work lend themselves readily to extension classes. 

Extension work is advertised in the catalogues of the following six 
schools: The Chicago Normal School; the Teachers College, St. Louis; 
the Mieliigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti; the State Normal 
School at Springfield, Mo.; the State Normal School at \Varrensbuig + 
■Mo.; and the Ohio. State Normal College of Miami tlniversitv at 
|)xford, Ohio. . ' ' ’ 

■ The extension work advertised by the State Normal School at War- 
rensburg, Mo., is of a general nature, consisting of lectures given at 
“ teachers’ institutes, farmers’ meetings, commencement exercises, and 
college and university convocations. ” Lectures of this kind are given 
by members of practically every normal-school faculty in tliis country. 

The St. Ijouis Teachers College gives extension courses for the 
benefit of teachers in both academic and professional subjects. The 
classes meet once a week and continue for 20 weeks. No teacher is 
allowed to enroll for more than two courses in any one year. A 
certificate is awarded for the successful completion of a course. 

The work of the other schools is best illustrated by quotations from 
the catalogues. 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Study classes in the academic subjects— education, psychology, English, French, 
German, Spanish, history and social science, geography, mathematics, science, history 
of arte— are organized on the basis of 24 lessons of ong and one-half hours each; classes 
in the arts— graphic, manual, industrial, and household— and in music and physical 
education are organized on the basis of 36 lessons of one and one-half hours each. 

Classes will meet at centers in the business section of the city, or in public-school 
buildings conveniently located (16 centers are announced in the.catalogue], at 4 o’clock, 
p. m. on toy school day except Monday, or in the evening at any school building open 

for evening school. (Catalogue, 1909-10.*) , • „ . . 


■ District Superintendent C. D. Lowry In a letter to the writer «ay»: “The Normal extension oIoskw lor 
teocnera, which are provided by the board of education, are at present pretty largely limited to theeurthtler 
Bohool conducted at the Chicago Normal School during the entire vacation seaaon. ” 
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MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE. 

The State Normal College hopes in the future to be helpful in developing and improv- 
ing the educational work in city, village, and rural communities, by allowing its facult y 
members to give single lectures or courses of lectures at educational and social meetings. 

The only charge made for these lectures will be necessary railroad and hotel 
expenses. (Catalogue, 1909-10, p. 35.) 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

The faculty has done much work outside the school during the past year. Extension 
classes were maintained in seven places, conducted "by as many members of the faculty 
from the departments of pedagogy, English and history. * * * Any class of 10 in 
one subject may he organized within easy reach of Springfield. The amount of work 
4 f° r an entjre year will be two term credits. AJ1 the extension classes must enroll and 
pay the usual fees. (Catalogue, 1909, p.,20.) - . . 

OHIO STATE NORMAL COLLEGE. 

The Ohio State Normal^ College advertises extension work in two 
lines: (1), Visits from department professprs, and (*>) lantcm.slides w.l 
laboratory material. 

(1) Upon application the normal college will send a department professor who will 

visit the schools and advise with the teachers as to t he best methods of conducting the 
work in his special subject, suggesting equipment and laboratory exercise's, conduct 
round-table conferences with groups of teachers, and deliver lectures to teachers 
pupils, and patrons. ' . ■ 

(2) The normal college is prepared Jo loan to echools sets of lantern slides upon 
school improvement, geography, nature study, travel, etc., also to furnish specimens 
for nature study and relative seeds, eoeoons, rocks, etc. ' (Catalogue 1909-10, p, 14.) 

CORRESPONDENCE STUDY. 

.Correspondence study is rapidly becoming a force to be reckoned 
with in. the educational world. Where but a few years ago this 
work was left almost entirely to private commercial exploitation, it 
is now being rapidly adopted by our standard universities, colleges, 
and normal schools. As late as 1904 Dexter 1 could say: “In but 
one of the great higher institutions of learning, (the University of 
Clfifcago) are correspondence courses, now emphasized,’’ but in 1910 
the work was offered also by 10 State universities— Florida, Indiana, 
Kansas, Maine, Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, Texas, Wisconsin’ 
and Wyoming— as well as by the Pennsylvania State College and the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, and by the normal schools at 
Athens, Ga., Danbury and Willimantic, Conn., Normal, 111., Silver 
City, N. Mex., apd a course in shorthand by the North Carolina Nop- 
inal and Industrial College, Greerisboro, N. C. 

1 HI '! 0, ?J > r Ed , HO * t '. on ,a th ® Unllod P- *0- Anyone Intonated In the hlatory of oorreapond- 
enoe eohuofe l» referred to thla volume, pp. n»- For ■ more extended hlatory, he la referred to the 

lleport of the OommiMlonflr of Education, 1903, Vol. I, pp. 1009-1094. 
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CORRESPONDENCE STUDY IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 

The work done by correspondence in colleges and universities is 
outlined in Table III. It is clear from this table that the present 
movement in establishing the work dates from 1906 and is only now 
getting under way. The number of students enrolled in the different 
schools varies greatly, but as some of the departments are barely 
started, the figures given carry, little significance. Wisconsin and 
Chicago take an undisputed lead, each having about 3,000 'students 
registered doing active Work. • 

The grade of work offered ranges from that of the high school, and 
even lower, to that of the graduate school. The wants of all classes 
of people are met and much of the work is intended to satisfy no other 
motive than the benefit derived from the work itself. Not a little of 
the general work is planned to enable teachers to pa^s examinations 
for certificates and the secondary-school work may usually be taken 
for the satisfaction of entrance requirements. 

The work in agriculture and kindred subjects offers splendid oppor- 
tunities for teachers who are required to give instruction in nature 
study and elementary agriculture but who have received no specific 
preparation therefor. To meet- this need, some, of the courses 
'offered in agriculture, are planned especially for teachers. 
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Tett of the thirteen institutions listed allow college credit for the 
work taken by correspondence. When a sufficient variety of courses 
is offered, one-h&If of the college course may be so taken. This is evi- 
dently becoming the standard amount that may be counted toward 
a degree. 

The fees charged vary greatly, but for valid comparisons the 
amounts given in the table must always be correlated with the extent 
of the course. In five of the institutions listed the work is approxi- 
mately free. For details the reader is referred to the respective 
catalogues and bulletins. . 

The manner in which Xho work is conducted does not varv greatly 
in the different institutions and may be illustrated bv the following 
extracts from the catalogue of the ■ University of Wisconsin for 
1910-11, pp. 443-449: % \ 


SCOPE OF UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE WORK. 

PURPOSE. 

There exists in every community a considerable class of persons who are unable to 
adjust themselves to the formal system of education. Such persons have a claim uj>on 
ihc State for educational opportunities outside the formal r^gi me. The correspond- 
once-study department serves the needs of men and women in this situation and 
offers effective individual instruction, which maybe pursued in accordance with tho 
requirements of each student in his own home. 

* TEACHING BY MAIL. 

The possibility of teaching by correspondence has l>ecn demonstrated by practical 
experiment. While such instruction lucks some of the advantages which resident 
study gives, it has compensating advantages of its own. In correspondence instruc- 
tion the teaching is personal and individual. Every studenC studies and m ites the 
whole lesson, comes in contact with tire teacher as an individual, not as a mendicr of a 
large class. Correspondence study employs the spare time of the student, and gives 
him an interest beside his daily work. It can he done at home and thereby brings 
into the home a new and enlarging influence. Correspondence work, moreover, 
throws a man upon his own resources and makes him self-reliant and self-determining. 


PLAN AND SCOPE. 

The University of \\ isconsin provides, through tHe^orrospondencc-study depart- 
ment, nonresident or home-study instruction as follovfa: y > 

1/ Certain regular university studies which may, imddV approved conditions,* he 
•taken for credit toward a degree. 

2 .. Advanced courses designed to help persons, graduates and others, in professional- 
or practical life to keep in touch with certain advancing conditions of science %nd 
knowledge. 

3. Iligh-school and preparatory Btudies for those for whom the conventional ihsti- 
tutiems are not available or practicable. 

4. Vocational courses which supply knowledge, and training that have a direct 
bearing upon advancement and efficiency, in a given, occupation. 

5. Elementary and grammar-school studies for those who require such instruction 
for practical purposes. 
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'Central benefit. Person « who are benefited by correspondence study may he 
divided into two main classes: First, those who have the taste, ability, and inclination 
to contwue-their education along such lines as will enrich their lives with a deeper 
culture, or enhance their. opportunities or abilities within their chosen vocations or 
professions, or fit them for larger positions and sendees; second, that great class of 
wag© earners who can not leave their employment to acquire training directed toward 
the greater proficiency and skill so greatly to be desired. 

The recognised need for more widespread training for peoplo whose work demands 
that some form of education be provided for their benefit equivalent to that which 
may be gained in the schools and universities. To this end it is necessary not only 
to carry the educational opportunity to them wherever they may lie, but frequently 
to sfouso and stimulate their interest by demonstrating to thorn the valuo of increase I 
fitness. Realizing the importance of such work for the future well-being of the people 
and for the prosperity of the country, as well as for the maintenance of democratic 
institutions, the extension division proposes to establish district centers through 
which tho entire population of the State will bo reached by university benefits. 

Induitrialsducahon .—' Tho employees of business firms may be greatly benefited by 
training especially adupted to their work. Where a number of them are engaged in 
thesame or similar studies, classes arc formed and met by teachers at frequent intervals. 

The instructor engaged in this work gives his entire time to it. Ho is as familiar 
with the employee’s labor as ho is with the lesson text and therefore can help the 
men UTinake practical applications of lesson to work. 

■, Laboratory wort.— Provision, is made in connection with many correspondence 
courses, both in tho advanced grade and the vocational studies, by which laboratory 
practice forms a part of tho instruction. In some courses laboratory outfits are sent to 
tho student from tho university to be set up in his own home. 1 n other cases special 
arrangements are made for short periods of laboratory, practico at Madison.’ In some 
studies local branch laboratories will lie established where local students may receive 
s|iecial instruction as tho corres|>ondenre course proceeds. 


METHOD AND SYSTEM. 

Procedure. The student .who wishes to undertake correspondence Htudy should 
first select such course or courses as he may desire to take, and send for application 
blank. Ho should fill out the. blank with information relied for, and return it with 
required fee to the office of the extension division." The necessary iextbooks, outfit, 1 
* etc., nuiy also bo purchased through the extension division if the student so desires! 

The instruction —Upon receipt of application fee, the first two lessons will bo sent, 
with instructions for study, and methods of preparation, and directions for returning 
lesson sheets and reports. Each losson will be returned to tho student with such cor- 
rections, explanations, and suggestions as may be needed. Lists of books, assign- 
ments for reading, and all necessary assistance will bo furnished throughout the course, 
so that no studont will be left without adequate aid and guidance. Questions on tho 
subject in hand arc at all times encouraged. 

The unit course .— The unit course is divided, where practicable, into forty weekly 
assignments. Such a course represents at least an amount of work equal to that done 

in residence at the university in a full fivc-recitation-hour study per week for one / 

semester or half year. ; / 

The lesson. The unit courwr is divided into assignments. In some counes this . / 
assignment may call for but a single lesson report, but in other courses the assignment / 
is, divided into four, five, or more lessond; In all cases the assignment represents* an 

average week’s work and not an evening’s work, as at school. 

-Examinations are optional with, the student, but are required 
where- credits or certificates are sought. These examinations must be taken at the 
university, or under conditions approved by the university. 
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Regulation *. — Students may begin correspondence couraes at any time during 
the year. ' * ■ 

For admission to the correspondence-study department no preliminary examination 
is required . 1 The student is required to fill out an application blank, giving such 
information as may be helpful in adapting the instruction to the personal needs of each 
student. 

Students who undertake correspondence-study work for university credit must 
Mato this fact in advance and comply with all the requirements of the university. 

Correspondence students will be expected to complete a unit course within twelve 
months, two courses within fifteen months, three courses within eighteen months from 
date of registration. 

UNIVERSITY CREDIT. . v . 

Persons who have had the required preparation for admission to the university will 
upon satisfactory completion of a comispondence-study course designed for credit, be 
awarded a certificate of credit in the university. 

The maximum credit granted for work done by correspondence study, however, 
may not exceed one-half the unit hours required for graduation. 

At the completion of each onrretqxmdence-iUudy course for university credit the 
student shall pass an examination held under the direction of flie instructor giving 
such course or by some one designated by the university for that purpose. 

Credit records of conesjiondence-stiidy work are filed in the university extension 
office until the "tudent has satisfactorily completed ono year of study in residence. 

When all the requirement a re satisfied, the correspondence-study records may bo 
transferred to the registrar's office and applied toward graduation.* 

All courses offered by the corres|)ondence-stiuly department, whether taken for 
uiiivers^y credit or not, are on a uniform basis in reference to the amount of work cov- 
ered. Courses which arc satisfactorily completed have, therefore, a dofinite value, and 
all students who successfully complete such courses will be awarded certificates of 
% the grade in which the work is taken. , . 

CORRESPONDENCE STUDY IN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The lead in offering correspondence work in normal schools has 
apparently been taken by the State Normal Training School at 
Willimantie, Conn. The work was organized in tliis school in 1902, 
and during the past year 7G students registered for it. No fees of any 
sort are charged, and approximately one year of work may be taken 
by correspondence, leaving one year fof residence study before the 
diploma is granted. * 

Courses similar to those at Willimantie are offered also at Danbury, 
Conn., and 78 students were registered for this work during the past y 
year. 

The* New Mexico Normal School, at Silver City; N. Mex., offers 
correspondence, work in all courses and allows regular credit. Twenty- 
seven students wepe enrolled in 1909-10. 

The correspondence work at the State Normal School, ‘Athens, Ga., 
was established in 1908. General courses are offered and normal 
credit is allowed the student if he later enters the school for residence 
study. . . 

The Illinois State Normal University, at Normal,. 111., offers two 
courses in geography by correspondence. The assignments for ah — 
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entire course ar^ sent at one time. This is likely to overwhelm the 
♦ student, for one of the great psychological advantages that corre- 
spondence study has over private study is that specific individual 
lessons are assigned. It seems easy to advance by definite short 
steps, even if the course as a whole is long, but to have the wholo 
course thrust upon one at once makes it seem discouragingly difficult. 
We like to see frequently what wo have accomplished and to have 
the tasks recognized by others. Furthermore, one lesson a week, for 
example, is likely to be met and mastered before the next one arrives, 
but a, large number of lessons to be mastered in a long period possesses 
no such compelling force over the sgident. The work is likely to bo 
put off and put off until finally the student will make an attempt to 
bolt it all at once. 

« » 

PBIVATE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. 

In order to determine tho extent to which ’private correspond- 
ence schools roach teachers in service a questionnaire was sent to 14 
of these schools, requesting in particular tho number of teachers — 
rural, elementary, secondary, normal, and college — that had been 
enrolled for work during the past year, and the average amount of 
work taken by each. Only fivo of these schools responded, and only 
three of these were in position to give any data. One had gone out (if 
existence and the other was changing its location. No definite infor- 
mation con bo given ns to the other schools. . * 

Tho schools that gavo data wore the American School of Corre- 
spondence, Chicago; the International Correspondence Schools, 
Scranton, Pii.; and tho Homo Correspondence School, Springfield, 
Mass. The lottcrs sent by all these schools state that their records 
are not so kept as. to enable them to give tho information asked with- 
out a great (leal of trouble and expense. They number their students 
one after another as they enroll, regardless of the kind of work taken 
by them. . 

Th.c American Correspondence School estimated that it had ‘ ‘some- 
where in the neighborhood of from 2%5 to 300” teachers doing work 
last year. ! 

The International Correspondence Schools did not undertake to 
estimate me number of touchers doing work in the various courses 
offered, bwtaid: 

We are . wiling, over 100,000 scholarships % year and since the establishment of the 
, echpola we Kaye sold oyer 1,300,000 whqlareb.ips,, ..' 

,fhe; Home Correspondence School estii&ated that it had 1,500 
teachers enrolled in the different courses, distributed approximately 
as follows; College, 150; normal, 200; high school, 260; elementary, 
360; rural, 550.. 

.y. f . A*. ■, -4 
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'Die amount of work taken by each teacher none of the schools 
which answered the inquiry undertook to state, the Home Corre- 
spondence School saying: 

It is impossible to estimate with any accuracy the amount of work taken by each 
on the average, for many keep up their correspondence work with us year after year. 

LOCAL TEACHERS’ MEETDTGS. . v 

FOB BUBAL DI8TBICT8. 


City superintendents realize that the welfare of their schools 
demands periodic meetings with 4he teachers. The school system 
of a city is in all essential respects a unity and in order to maintain 
tins unity frequent meetings of teachers and supervisors are necessary. 
Being necessary, these meetings are everywhere recognized as an . 
essential element of the school system and attendance upon them is 
either expected or required. '• 

While it may be granted that the school system of a county or 
township forms a more loosely constructed unity than that of $ city, 
it nevertheless does form a unity. The county or township is the 
local unit of rural-school administration, just as the city is the local 
unit for city-school administration; and if teachers’ meetings are 
necessary in one of these units they may be considered necessary also 
in the other. ■ x 

FUNCTIONS OF TBACHEBS’ XXXTINOS. 


Teachers’ meetings in rural, no less than in urban, communities 
are needed for a number of professional purposes. They are needed 
(1) for discussing and deciding upop a uniform educational policy 
for the district concerned; (2) for supervisory and administrative 
purposes; (3) as a clearing house for all general professional activities 
carried on between meetings, such as the reading-circle work and the 
outcomo of the introduction of new subjects arid new methods; and 
(4) for arousing and inspiring the teachers, for keeping them abreast, 
and for the purpose of stimulating educational revivals among 
patrons of the school. 

Not only the first, but all these purposes should be looked upon as 
mutual, concerning both the\oachers and the supervising officers. 
The county superintendent should; of course, be the presiding officer 
at these meetings, but if he values the spirit of democracy he will be 
a leader rather than a dictator. He will make official provision for - 
obtaining full consideration by . the teachers of all questions and 
policies within his jurisdiction. In coordinating the school Work of 
the ^ county and in harmonizing it with modern ideals and with the 
policies promulgated by the State education department the super- 
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The use of teachers’ meetings for supervisory and administrative 
purposes is well recognized. In making his rounds over the county, 
the superintendent sees many things that he can improve more 
effectively through open discussion than private conference. The 
pointed discussion of a mistake common to a number of teachers is 
likely to prove beneficial to all. Then there are a few subjects, such 
as neatness in attire, that can not well be approached in private con- 
ference, but that should nevertheless be touched/ The teachers’ 
meeting forms the most effective avenue for their solution. On the 
administrative side the teachers’ meeting offers the best means for * 
putting in force all adopted policies, including those adopted by the 
teachers themselves. 

The clearing-house feature of the teachers’ meeting is in a 'measure 
implied in what has already been said. Whenever teachers" exchange 
views and profit by each other’s experiences, this feature is realized. 
But the relation of the reading-circle work and of other professional 
reading to the teachers’ meeting deserves special mention. In. South 
Dakota the law provides that approximately one-third of the time of 
these meetings should be given to the reading-circle work, and in 
Indiana, Louisiana, Virginia, and other States this work is done in 
connection with these meetings. 

The introduction of new subjects and of new methods and devices 
is. always likely to be assisted by the comparison of notes among the 
teachers concerned. What may have proved an insurmountable 
obstacle to one, may have been eff ec ti vel/'sol ved by another, and 
the teachers’ meeting brings them together. Teachers that are 
particularly successful in teaching certain subjects, whether new or 
old, should be given an opportunity to describe or to demonstrate 
their work for the benefit of all. 

The inspirational value of teachers’ institute^ has long received 
appreciative recognition and eloquent expression. Teachers, like 
others, need periodic revivals. They lose sight of the larger aims 
and values of life and education in the routine of their daily work, 
and as a result they become stale, uninteresting, and discouraged. 
They need to be encouraged, to be given new points of view, and to 
b| reminded of the. old ones 'that they are always in danger of 
forgetting. 

If teachers’ institutes are, to give way to summer schools, to 
teachers’ meetings,, and to teachers’ associations, this inspirational 
function will fall primarily, although not solelyV upon the teachers’, , 
meeting. Ib preparing progranis the officials should make definite 
provision for inspiring lectures and for the . presentation of new prin- 
ciples and points of view in education. 

Teaching is a: growing calling, and unless the, teach er is continually 
-i will behind ancl be cJwed^ 
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and inefficient. But the entire plan and function of the teachers' 
meeting tends to avtfid just this catastrophe. The inspirational 
work is inspiring largely through the new and more comprehensive 
educational principles that are presented, the reading-circle work is ' 
a continual forging ahead in educational literature, and in the 
• remaining time of the meeting the practical bearing of all that is new 
is considered. ' . 

But the professional values are not the only ones possessed by the 
teachers' meeting. This meeting is valuable also as a means of social 
intercourse among the teachers and as a means of bringing together ./ 
the schools and the public. Teachers need to intermingle, both 
because of the recreative power of social intercourse itself and because 
of the esprit de corps that it engenders. Much has been made of 
these values as pertaining to the teachers' institute, and we shall 
recur to them in connection with teachers' associations. They accrue 
in a measure from every gathering of teachers. 

The public, or the educational jrevival, value of teachers' institutes 
has also been frequently commented upon. Horace Mann feared 
that this value would bo largely lost when institutes displaced 
| teachers' conventions and associations, but as institutes are usually 
conducted they often attract more visitors than teachers. 1 

The interest that the public manifests in the teachers and their 
work is beneficial to both sides. It engenders a mutual understand- 
ing, which results in mutual sympathy and support. The public 
learns to appreciate the ideals, the problems, and the trials of the 
teachers' work, and the teachers aro cheered and helped by the 
! resulting attitude. It is clear, therefore, that the interest of the 
> public in the school should be studiously maintained. 

There is no more cause for fear that the teachers' meeting will fail 
. to hold the interest of the public than the institute would. In fact, 
the teachers' mooting is in some respects better adapted to reach the - 
public than the institute. The patrons of the school are interested 
moredn their particular school than in education in general, and as the 
teachers' meeting deals primarily (although not solely) with local 
problems, rather than with education in general, it should not be hard 
to bring the patrons to some of the meetings. 

Features especially adapted to public interest may be placed upon 
the programs of, teachers' meetings no less than upon the programs 
of institutes. This holds particularly for the preliminary meeting v 
iifear tho opening of the schools in the fall, but patrons’ days or patrons' 
sessions may occasionally be introduced during the yeafc For a con- -*■ , 
crete illustration of this see the prograin on page 71 below, quoted 
from the Indiana manual on township institutes, which are local ' . \ f t 
teachers' meetings. , ' ' : 4 
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FREQUENCY AND LENGTH OR MEETINGS. 

General teachers’ meetings in cities are usually held monthly. .The 
frequency of such meetings for rural districts has not yet been deter- 
mined by custom, but it will no doubt always vary with the size of 
the district and the density of the population. In large, sparsely 
settled districts the*meetings would naturally be less frequent than 
in small, densely populated districts. The frequency of the meetings 
actually held varies from two or three a year to one or two a month 
during the timi that the schools are in session. In order not to mako 
the meetings needlessly burdensome, one a month would no doubt 
be often enough, even in small districts, and' one in two months in 
large districts.' 

The usual length of the meetings that are helcHs one day, with 
either one or two sessions. 

For obvious reasons the first meeting of the year should, if possible, 
be held just before the schools open in the fall. This is the time to 
formulate general plans for the work of the year, and as the teachers 
have been doing other things than teaching for several months they 
need to be put into the proper mood for their work. For these rea- 
sons the first meeting might very properly be longer than the others, 
lasting perhaps two or even three days, and for the inspirational work 
special lecturers might be enguged. These characteristics are akin to 
those of the old teachers’ institute, but the nature of the work should 
in the main not ho the same. It should be more specifically directed 
toward local needs and the general training feature should be essen- 
tially omitted. 

LEGAL STATUS OF RURAL TEACHERS' MEETINGS. 

So much for the theory, but how about the facts? Are meetings 
of the nature just described held for rurul teachers, and if they are, 
what are the lines of work pursued in them? These questions are 
answered in an authoritative way by the following excerpts from 
State laws and from oflicial programs. Not all the States, as yet, 
make legal provision for these meetings, but California, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, North Dakota, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Utah, Virginia, and West Virginia do (see Table I), and the 
brief institute meetings described on pages 8 and 9 above, which are 
held in Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
and Vermont, should from some points of view also be classed here. 
While brief enough, the work done ai these meetings is, in the main, 
WWeiyer, too general to class them as local teachers’ meetings. 

In a number of States, too, tho teachers’ institutes are being trans- 
formed into local teachers’ meetings. This is' well illustrated in 
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on page 43. The Nebraska law states that teachers’ institutes should 
be held “for the purpose of comparing notes, planning and outlining 
* the work of the current or coming school year, and to study methods 
of school work and the science and art of teaching” (S. L., 1909, p. 

80). This is obviously the purpose of the local teachers’ meeting. 

~ CALIFORNIA. ! 

The California law passed in March, 191 1, contains the following * • 

provision: 

In lieu of the institute of from 3 to 5 consecutive days * # . # the superin- 
tendent of any county in which there* are 20 or more school di*triet* f or of any 
city and county, or of any city school district governed by a city board of education » 

and employing 70 or more teacher**, may hold during the nchool year, at place* in 
the county, or city and county, or city nchool district, chonen by the superintendent 
for their convenience and accessibility to teachers and patron* of neighboring 
schools, 3 or more series of local day or evening institutes which nhall provide, at 
! each of the chosen place*, notions than 10 hour* of institute work: Provided , That 

I in cit.ic* and counties one or more local day Or evening institutes of not le*s than 2 

hours each may be hold on not les* than 3 different dates during the year. : 

INDIANA. I 


Indiana has two kinds of local teachers’ meetings in additiomto 
the regular county institutes, one of which is in charge of the county 
superintendent and the other of the township trustee. In practice 
these two kinds of meetings are combined, the meeting in charge of 
the county superintendent being merely the first of a series of meet- 
ings for the year. The legal provisions are as follows: 


He (the county superintendent) shall hold one preliminary institute in each town- 
ship in hi* county before the school* for that year open, for the purpose of helping 
the teachers in the organization of their school* and giving any other needed assistance; 
but instead of holding such preliminary institutes in each township, he may hold a 
joint institute for two or more adjoining school corporation*. (S. L., 1907, p. 91.) - 

At least one Saturday in each month ^during which the public school* may be in 
progress shall he devoted to township institutes, or model school* for the improve- 
ment of teachers; and two Saturday* may be appropriated, at the discretion of the 
trustee, of the township. # * * The township' trustee shall specify, in written 
contract with each teacher, that such teacher shall attend the full session of each 
institute contemplated herein, or forfeit One day's wages for every day's absence 
therefrom, * * * and for each day’s attendance at such institute' each teacher 
shall receive the same wages a* for one day’s teaching. (S. L., 1907, p. 290.) ‘ 


The woWc.for these meetings or institutes is Outlined by the State 
> department and is largely, based on the reading circle work. The : 

. pamphlet- containing the outlines contains programs* for seven ’ 
meetings, full outlines (33 pages), of Allen’s* “CHvics and Health,” 
and McMurry’s “How to Study,” the books, adopted for the reading 
circle,.. besides- brief discussions <*r outline^ of the following topics: 
>D^ficienciep : ' m, English, 
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ing exercises, the teacher’s spirit, United States postal service, play 
and education, suggestions for raising library funds, and the young 
people’s reading circle. f , 

The introduction to the outline and three of the programs arq 
inserted. 

S'HE township institute. 

The* township institute costs the State of Indiana a large sum of money. Whether 
the State gets value received in return depends upon the attitude and work of teachers 
and schookofficials. The institute has been a great factor in the improvement of our 
schools. It has done much to develop the teachers, both professionally and intel- 
lectually. Many of the foremost teachers of the State testify to the great part it has 
had in their growth: 

The law contemplates that the township institute shall be a model school. This 
surely means that the very best school conditions shall exist. The program should 
be definite and the work thorough. The usual school rules on punctuality and attend-, 
ance should be enforced. No teacher who shirks duty or whose attendance is short 
of the full day should receive pay. t 

One of the most potent factors in the success of the institute is the township trustee. 

He should be present at every meeting. His presence is an encouragement to the 
teachers. In thc.ie meetings he gets at first hand the best possible knowledge of his 
teachers. He is also brought into close contact with* the purposes of his teachers and 
with the needs of his schools. 

A township institute can not be a great success if the number of teacher^ is too 
small. For the best work the number should range from 12 to 25. Small townships 
should arrange for joint meetings. An occasional joint meeting of all the townships 
in the county is a splendid thing. . 

If not possible at every meeting, certainly several times during the year, provision 
should bo made for real clans work. In most itcali ties a class of children can be pro- 
vided and an actual model recitation given. If thjs is done with proper care its value 
will be great, indeed. The reading circ- studies furnish a splendid chance for model 
recitation work. The leader is* the teacher, and the other members of the institute 
as the class, gives an Opportunity for fine results. Perhaps the ypry best reading circle 
work of the past year wan done in this way. J S'? 

. Part of every township institute session should be given to a discussion of county 
or township problems. In each program one period is feft open that it may be used 
in this way. The county superintendent, trustee, and principal should select the 
proper topics. 

Patrons should be encouraged to- attend the meetings of the township institute. 
Much of the indifference to schools is due to ignorance of their methods and aims. 

The discussions in a good, live institute will instruct and pnlightcn patrons, as well 
as improve and inspire teachers. Patrons should be %gpouraged not only to attend, 
but also to participate in some of the discussions and occasionally to lead in the presen- 
tation of some topic. Teacheri may be greatly helped by getting the patrons’ point 
of view. 

it is the purpose of.this outfine to be suggestive. It is hoped that it iiiay be a help 
to .every teacher. ,, 

. ,./ * - Prdiminaif institute* . \ . . . 

O.OO a/.m. ‘1., Opening exercises. 1 ; 

fl.l&a. m. 2. How to study. Chapters I and II. ** # > . a 

^Kotf.-At each institute some one should be designated to conduct the opening exercises asamode! 

, exercise fcrir opening school. It Is recommended that much careful thought be given to this part of the 
.:..;pfogram^so that the wk of .the day jnay begln bn a high pjpne. v 
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10.00 tf. m. 3. Play as a factor in education. 

10.30 a. m. Intermission. Program committee arrange work for next institute. 
10.45 a. m. 4. Civics and health. Chapters 1 to IV, inclusive. 

11.30 a. m. 5. The teachers’ reading circle work for the present year. (The speaker 

should point out some definite practical good that can be done in 
the schools during the year along the lines discussed in each book.) 

12.00 m. Noon intermission. 

1.30 p. m. 6. Address by the county superintendent. Addresses by trustees 

present. 

2..00 p. m. 7. Discussion of plan for collecting data concerning pupils’ English and 
spelling. 

2.30 p.m. 8. Primary reading. Devices and methods to be presented by a 

designated leader. Discussion to be followed by a general discus- 
sion. 

3.00 p.m. 9. The township institute. Discussion of introduction. Suggestions 

for the good of the institute. 

f 10. Remarks by parents and other visitors present. Assignments for 
next institute. ' 

4.00 p.m. Dismissal. 

Third Institute. 

' Patron s' Day. 

. 9.00 a.m. 1. Opening exercises. 

9.15 a.m. 2. II ow to study. Chapter V. 

10.00 a. m. 3. Deficiencies in spelling. Subject to be presented by a leader and 

followed by a general discussion. This discussion should be 
* Concerning the kind of errors, reasons for poor spelling, and the 

remedy. 

Intermission. Program committee.arrange work for next institute. 
Civics and health. Chapters X to XV, inclusive. 

How to use the dictionary. < 

Selected subject, 
intermission. 

Address by a school patron. , ' • 

Address by township trustee on proper heating and ventilation of 
k school buildings. 

Play as a factor in education. 1 A round-table discussion to be con- 
ducted by the chairman. ' 

, Relation of the Bchool and the home. Subject to be presented by a' 
teacher and a patron. • General discussion. 

, Opening exercises, purpose and nature. 

, Address by a physician on sanitation and prevention of disease. 

, Address by a dentist on care of the teeth and importance of same. 
Assignment of work for next institute. 

Dismissal. { 

Sixth Institute. r 

Opening^exercises. 

How to study. Chapter X, .» ^ 

Mbdel recitation in geography, based on Indiana. ' If the topic is too 
— broad, the program committee should fix the limits of the assign- 
ment. Use institute as a class. .. . 

: i This topic was discussed at, the first institute. It Is hoped that teachers will test. the theory as.to the 
value of play as a factor ln educstlon, and that the round-table discussion, being the resuit of actual 
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10.30 a. m. 4. Intermission, - Program committee arrange work for next institute. 

10.45 a. m. 6. Civics and health. Chapter*! XXVII to XXXI, inclusive. 

11.30 1. m. 6. Selected subject. 

12.00 m. Noon intermission. 

1.30 p. m. 7. The teacher’s spirit. 

2.00 p. m. 8. Symposium. Each teacher will^stato what practical good, if any, has 

como his pupils and the community through an application of 
some of tho things taught in “Civics and health” and “How to 
study.” • i 

2.45 p. m. 9. Explain the conservation movement in the United States. - 

3.15 p. m. 10. Model recitation in United States History, based on territorial growth. 
Use institute as a class. 

Assignment* of work for next institute. 

4.00 p. m. Dismissal. 

* KENTUCKY. 



The Kentucky law has. the following anomalous provision: 

During the session of the instate there shall be held a county teachers’ association, 
and one hour in tho afternoon, or night a meeting shall bo daily set apart for this pur- 
pose. The association may be composed of all tba office#* and teachers of the common 
schools present, and shall be called together by the county superintendent, who shall 
be ex officio president. The object of the association shall be, primarily, to discuss 
and devise the best ways and means of promoting the interest of education, the 
improvement. of teachers, and the methods of teaching, and especially lo devise 
means for securing better schoolhouses, better attendance, and local aid for common 
schools. The said association shall be a permanent organization, with one vice* 
president for each magisterial district, to be elected or appointed; and shall hold at 
least one meeting in .each magisterial district,' besides the meeting at the institute 
during the first si* months of each school year. Every teacher shall attend, at least 
the meeting held in the magisterial district in which ho shall teach, and upon failure 
to do so shall teach an additional day during the school month following such failure, 
unless he shall satisfy tho county superintendent that each failure was caused by 
sickness or other actual disability. The county superintendent shall attendjeach 
meeting of the association , and shall prepare or have prepared a program of the exorcises 
therefor. (S. L., 1910, p. 73.) . 


This provision may be anomalous merely in the name assigned to 
the meeting, for the name “teachers’ association” is by custom used 
to designate a voluntary gathering of teachers with no official super- 
vision or penalties. But all peculiarities aside, this provision is of 
interest aj this point because it gives expression to the need for an 
official teachers’ meeting that is clpser to> the schools than the 
county institute. The meeting provided should obviously be 
classified as a local teachers’ meeting. It is official, and no choice is 
left to the teacher except to attend or be penalized. 

• i . ' ■ • 

‘LOUISIANA, 

The Louisiana law pertaining to parish institutes, or association 
meetings, as amended in 1910> reads as follows: 


$ X °* wokflon oh poo Saturday ofevery month or, in his discretion, on a 
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Friday and Saturday of evefy, alternate month during the time the public schools are 
in session in his parish, in each institute district. * * * The daily session of the 
teachere* institute or association shall be not less than five houre per day actual work. 
(S. L., 1911, p. 42.) " 

Attendance upon these meetings is compulsory ; and the programs, 
which include the reading circle work, are prepared by the State 
institute conductor. They are,, however, prepared in outline only, 
so that the parish superintendent'^l^not especially handicapped 
thereby. He is left abundant opportunity to bring in work of a local 
nature. 

The value of a meeting just before the schools open is recognized, 
and a preliminary meeting for that time is recommended. The 
following extracts and programs are taken from Outlines of Parish 
Teachers' Institutes” for 1910—1 1 . 

It is recommended that the first meeting in every parish be held during two days 
just preceding tho opening of the session. 

At this meeting all record blanks that need' explanation should be taken up as well 
as many other details in connection with the organization and administration of 
schools. 

The reading couree booft should be on hand at the first meeting and the teachere 
supplied with them. Assignments should be made at this preliminary meeting for 
the next regular meeting. 

Suggested Program for Preliminary Meeting , 

First Day. 

1. Music. * ' ■ 

2. Opening remarks by the superintendent. 

3. Addresses by invited guests. 

A. Discussion of State course of study. 

(а) High school. P 

(б) Elementary graded schools. 

(c) Elementary rural schools. * 

5. Instructions to teachers relative to— 

(1) Keeping records and making reports; 

(2) Incidental fees; when and how collected; disposition of funds; the new law; 

(3) Care of school property; improvement of same. 

(4) School gardens; corn clubs; agriculture; nature study. 

(5) Special instructions suggested by tho experience of the superintendent. ' 

(6) Discussion of special work to be done during the session, such as estab- 

lishing libraries, Com clubs, school improvement, etc. * 

. ‘ \ Second day. 

Music. « 

Distribution of reading course books. * 

Assignment of work for the first regular meeting: . 

The question box. 

The first day of school (1 hour) [21 subtopics are sugjgested uqder this head]. 
Appropriate opening exercises. . ' 

(а) Purpose of opening exercises. . 

(б) Kind and scope tor the different grades. [10 Bubtopics sure suggested under 

thishead.] • 

Lesson or talk by supervisor of music, drawing, or supervisor of elementary schools -• 
Jfethe parish;.' • ■■ v *, \ '}[ ' 
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In addition to these two v programs, 18 topics, each minutely 
analyzed, are suggested for round-table conferences. 

The program suggested for the third meeting is as follows: 

9.00 a. m. — 1. Model opening exercise, 

9.15 a.m. — 2. How to study. , / 

10.15 a. m.— 3. Superintendent’s critique. 

11.00a. m. — 4. Recess. 

11.10 a. m. — 5. (a) Education for efficiency (high school). 

(b) The place of industries in public education (elementary schools). 

12.00 m*. Noon intermission. 

1.00 p. m.— & Singing. 

1. 15 p. m.— 7. Civics and health. 

2.00 p. m. — 8. How to test seed com in school. 

3.00 p. m.~9. Assignments and adjournment. 

This is followed by 10 pages of outlines and illustrations before 
the program for the fourth day is taken up. In part explanation 
of the program it should be said that the books adopted in the read- 
ing course for 1910-11 are Davenport's ‘‘Education for efficiency/' 
McMurry's “IIow to study," and Allen's “Civics and health." The 
criticism might be made that the immediate problems of the schools 
are not given enough time and the reading work too much, but this 
need not necessarily he 'valid, for the school problems can be dis- 
cussed in connection with the. reading work. That this is actually 
done is indicated by the outlines in the manual. x 


MINNESOTA. 


The Minnesota law reads as follows: 


The county superintendent may hold county instTOes for teachere in different 
parts of the county not to exceed five (5) such institutes in any one (1) year, and the 
county commissioners shall allow bills for personal expenses for said county superin- 
tendent in holding such institutes not to exceed the sum of fifty dollars ($50) in any 
one (1) year. * (S. L., 1907, p. 104.) 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

The North Dakota* law reads as follows: 

Acting under the instruction of the superintendent of public instruction, he (the 
county superintendent) shall, when expedient, convene the teachers of his county at 
least one Saturday in each month during which the public schools are in progress, ,or 
if the distance ds too great he may convene the teachere of two or more districts in each 
of the several portions of his county UTcounty or district institutes, or teachers’ cir- 
cles, for normal instruction and the study of methods of teaching, organizing, classify- 
ing, an^ governing schools, and for such other instruction as may be set forth by the 
* superintendent of public instruction for the State teachers’ reading circle. Each 
teacher shall attend the ftll session of .such institute or circle and participate in the 
duties and exercises thereof or forfeit one day ’s wages for each day’s absence therefrom 
(S. L., 1909, p. 25.) 
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OREGok^_ 

The Oregon law reads as follows: 

It shall be the djity of each county superintendent to organize. and hold annually 
at least three local institutes or educational meetings in various parts of his county 
at such times and places as he may deem expedient, and he shall secure at these meet- 
ings, as far as practical, the attendance and cooperation of school officers, teachers, 
and parents. (S. L., 1911.) 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

The Soutli Dakota law reads as follows: 

The county superintendent Bhall divide his, .county into districts as may be con- 
venient for the purpose of holding district teachers’ institutes during the school year 
on Saturdays, and all teachers employed in the schools of each institute district shall 
be required to attend the meetings dn such district but hot less than two nor more 
than four such meetings shall be held in each district during any sc hool year, nor shall 
such meetingB.be held oftener than once in two* months ■* * *. Each meeting 
shall consist of one session of approximately three hours. The program shall be -so 
arranged that all teachers of the district shall be given an active part as often as practi- 
cable. The work as outlined by the State teachers* reading-circle board shall const!* 
tute one-tKird of the work, and the balance of the program shall aWo be 'for tha general 
improvement of the teachers. (S. L.,' 1909, p. 42.) 

UTAH. 

The Utah law provides “that institute meetings field once or twice 
a montli eacli year shall be equivalent to the annual institute men- 
tioned in this section." (S. L., 1909, p. 15). This allows the sub- 
stitution of teachers* meetings for teachers* institutes. 

' ' VIRGINIA. 

% 

The practice in. regard to. teachers* meetings followed in Virginia 
is something like that of Indiana. Two laws bear upon the .meetings 
that should be considered here. One of these laws provides specif- 
ically for teachers^ meetings, while the other provides for teachers* 
institutes, which have in Virginia, however, definitely become pre- 
liminary teachers* meetings held about the time the schools open. 

The laws read as follows: 

, / . . . 

The district superintendent shall encourage and assist in I he organization and man- 
agement of county institutes’, of which at least one shall, be held during each school 
session. (S. L., 1907, p. 133.) *- •* 

County and district school boards may encou^ge meetings of 'teacher* to be held 
from time to time in any county or school' district such -regulations as the division 
superinteadent of schools may prescribe. (S L.,19Wy p. 02,) 

The meetings held under the institute law ate usually two days 
in length, are conducted by the division superintendents and Stala 
'examiners without extra pay, and are set os near as possible to the 
opening of the schooli&n the fall. 
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Under the second law quotetf, district teachers' meetings are held 
one day each month, usually on Saturday, in nearly every county 
of the State. 


With the old-time institute practically eliminated, and with strong 
summer schools, efficient local teachers' meetings, and an excellent 
system of voluntary teachers' conferences and associations, the 
machinery for the training and improvement of teachers in service 
has made especially good progress in Virginia ! It is simple, yet it 

meets all the essential professional needs without wasteful duplication. 

\ 

WEST VIRGINIA. 


The West Virginia law reads as follows: 

The county superintendent shall arrungo for and' conduct district institutes or 
toachere’ round tables, one or more in euch district of his county within the school 
year, and any teacher who shall attend his district institute for one school day shall 
have credit therefor, when reported by the county superintendent in the monUrtli 
which said institute is held, as if actually taught by him. (S. L., 1908, p. 51.) 

The district institutes and teachers' round tables held under this 
law have apparently developed into two types of meetings, the round ‘ 
table including a larger territory than the county, and the district 
institutes smaller territory. The State superintendent, in his report 
for 1900-1908, page 140, says: j 

A most wholesome influence that has entered into our educational progress within 
-thd last few years is the work dono in connection with what is known as a series of 
round tables held iii different parts of tho State. By rather a peculiar coincidence 
tfccse informal organizations have largely taken the name of the section of the State 
in whifch they are located, as Ohio Valley round table, Monongahcla Valley round 
table, Greenbrier Valley round table, Potomac Valley round table, Tyart’s V alley 
round table, etc. Usually these meetings last a day and a half, consisting of two 
sessions on Friday and one session Saturday forenoon. On some occasions the attend- 
ance has exceeded 800, in this, respec t far exceeding Hie enrollment of the State 
association. A chairman is chosen for each session it may 1 m*, or for all meetings 
of one round table. The program is announced some weeks beforehand and the dis- 
cuacions are pointed, practical, and progressive * -* *. Sometimes the Friday’s... . 
attendance at the round table counts as a day taught wKsrd'leachere have not had 
a district institute, but in many places tho teachers willingly suspend their schools 
to attend the round table and make up the day. ' 

Tho especial advantage of these meetings is that they are always held when the 
schools are iii session and the problems that present themselves from time to time in 
the schoolroom are fresh in the minds of the teachors., ^ 

OTHER STATES. * I 

The States mentioned are the only ones in € which local teachers' 
meetings for- rural .teachers are legally established, hut meetings |>f . 
this kind are held also in Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Pennsylvania, Wash- 
ington, and perhaps other States.. Tho following program illustrates* 
this Work as it is carried on in tho State of W&shington: 

„ ’ • 1 • i. 
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Program of educational muting to be held at St. John t Wath., Saturday , January 23, 1909. 

Morning session, JO o'clock. 

The recitation . . . . .0. L. Henry, Jessie Randle. 

General discussion. 

Primary methods Ermah Greer, Nellie Stone. 

* General discussion. 

The A. Y. P. exhibit General discussion. 

\ 

Afternoon session, 1.30 o'clock. 

The school and the citizen ; Walter Ricks, A. P. Orth. 

♦ General discussion. 

Method in grammar..,. O. A. Burch. 

General discussion. 

Idlliculties in teaching arithmetic E. T. Morris. L. L. Noliu. 

General disc'iission. 

Address : Supt. N. D. Showalter. 

It is evident from the laws and prog$uns that have been quoted 
that local teachers' meetings have gained a substantial foothold in 
the rural districts. The name applied to these meetings, however, 
is nn unsettled matter. The word “ institute ” is most frequently 
used in the laws, hut this tends to confuse these meetings with the 
regular county institute, which is unfair. Teachers’ institutes have 
been frequently criticized, 0ut not teachers' meetings. The expres- 
siem jteachers’ meeting” Would amply cover the point and would be 
parallel with the designation of corresponding meetings of teachers 
An cities. j * \ 

/ In all the States mentioned, except Virginia, the regular five-day 
• teachers' institutes are /also- prescribed by law and are held once a 
year. / / * ,* ; 

In Tennessee and Yermont the State superintendents are given 
an additional means/ to influence the schools. They are by law 
empowered to hold meetings and conferences that are entirely local 
in their nature. / 

The. Tennessee law empowers the State superintendent— 

to HUHpeml the nchools of any county for one day each year, when ho may deem it 
nm*twary, upon giving/ proper notice, and to require all teachers and school officers, 
upon the day ho appointed, to attend at a designated hour and place for the purpose 
of instruction and conference. (S. E., 1909, p. 5.) ll 

- In Vermont the . Stato superintendent “may hold educational 
meetings in different towns) in each county aihl employ competent 
assistants." (S./L., 1907, see. 918.) 

TEACHERS’ MEETING SIN CITIES. 

The foregoing discussion of teachers' meetings has Teference pri-, 
marily to rurtw districts, but the general remarks that have been 
made apply in/ the main also to urban communities, The needs for 
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teachers’ meetings in city and country are much alike, but because 
■the schools are closer together in cities these needs are more urgently 

. felt therd and have for marty years been more systematically met. 

^ The teachers meetings held in cities fall into five distinguishable 
classes. These are (1) general teachers’ meetings, (2) building meet- 
ings, (3) meetings with special supervisors, (4) grade meetings, and 
(5) principals’ meetings. 

To this list might be added teachers’ clubs and round tables, but 
as these are usually voluntary they should be classed with teachers’ 

- associations. Gatherings of this kind are, however, held verv gen- 
ially in cities and they exert a great influence on the professional 
improvement and the development of. an esprit de corps among the 
teachers. In fact, they supply a need that the official meetings do* 
not reach and for that reason the superintendent and other officials 
should tactfully take the initiative in getting them started where 
they do not already exist. Once underway they usually need little 
further official encouragement. • * . 

These voluntary , associations will seldom reach all the teachers, 
or even a majority of them, but their influence usually extends far 
beyond their immediate membership. They sot a standard of 
professional activity and growth that has a leavening influence on 
the entire teaching corps. ' K 

General teachers’ meetings are usually, if not always, enjoined 
•by the rules and regulations of the board of education, and tliev are 
. almost always held monthly, whether the- rules enjoin them that 
often or not. Monthly meetings are enjoined. in many cities, but in. 

• a larger number their frequency is left primarily with the superin-' 

* tendent. He is given the power to call meetings whenever he thinks 
the welfare of the schools requires them. 

The functions ; of the general teachers’- meetings are primarily 
administrative, legislative, and inspirational. • 

Oii the administrative side, the superintendent needs an occasional 
.gathering of all his teachbrs in order to put into uniform effect all 
general . rules and policies of the school system. For maximum 
-effitiencyHhere miidt be team work in the teaching corps, and this 
can be brought about best through the teachers’ meeting, although 
this agency may be effectively supplemented by printed and mimeo- 
. ■ graphed instructions. Then, too, there are usunlly • some general 
criticisms hrought to light through supervision that may be most* 
effectivelymadeatthegeneralmeeting. . 

the; amendment' pf old ■ ones may be made either * 
And the -bpW or they may be de- , 
ferihined , primarily by the teacheife themselves. . ■ When the teachers 
t themselves are given a *oice in these legislative matters the final 



?«!© Miould usually fall in the'geiieral meeting. 
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The inspirational feature, in which should be included all those 
features thSt tend to keep the teachers abreast of educational thought, 
is the same as that which lias been /discussed in connection with - 
institutes and rural teachers' meetings. City-school teachers need 
this feature no less than others and it is the duty of the adminis- 
trative and supervisory officers to supplv # it. 

That aspect of the general teachers’ meeting which aims for the 
inspiration and professional growth of the teachers rightly forms 
one of its leading features. Books of a. professional nature are 
frequently read and discussed in these meetings and in many places 
lectures by outside talent are given. This causes these meetings 
to resemble teachers’ institutes and income places the term “insti- 
tute is applied to them. This is trap for example, in Springfield, 
111.; Kansas City, Mo.; Rochester, N. Y. ; and in Dallas and Houston, 
Tex. ‘ • 

The building meeting is, as a rule, but a smaller edition of the 
general meeting. It bears the same relation to the teachers of, the 
building as the general meeting bears to the teachers of the entire 
city. Tlie principal needs this meeting for administrative, super- 
visory, and other professional purposes, just as the superintendent 
needs the general meeting. . 

By special supervisors’ meetings are meant those meetings that 
are presided over by supervisors of drawring, music, nature study, 
penmanship, and. the like. These supervisors need occasional meet- 
ings with all or partrof the teachers to give unity to then 1 work and 
to outline methods of instruction. *, 

The grade meeting, which is nearly as universal as the general 
meeting, is needod for those detailed problems of schoolcraft that 
concern directly only a relatively small group of teachers. Among 
these problems ’may lie mentioned especially those of methods of 
instruction and the apportionment of subject matter. These vary 
as one passes from grade to grade, and it would be wasteful to con- 
sider them at the general meeting. . , 

Principals 1 meetings are on a less official plane than the other 
meetings just discussed. It is* not often that they are .mentioned 
iii the rules and regulations of the boards of education, and they are 
frequently voluntary. Yet in cities having many separate buildings 
the principals have numerous problems in common, and it 'is ’of 
distinct benefit to the schools to have these problems' discussed by 
the principals and : to have uniform, policies adopted by them.- Fur- 
thermore, ' because the principals . are .rightly looked upon. , as the ' 
professional leaden of the. teachers.' under them they must them- 
Belves feceive inspiration and professional stimulation. This! they 
may do effectively through their own mcfctingB. 
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In 150 school reports examined, mention of principals 1 meetings 
was made in those from only 10 cities: No doubt more are held, 
for it is not likely that all superintendents mention these meetings 
even when they occur. 

The meetings in these 10 cities are held either weekly, biweekly, 

or monthly, and in. connection with several of them systematic 

study is carried on. « 

The following is a typical schedule of teachers’ meetings as they 

are held at Winona, Minn. : 

* 

SCHEDULE OF TEACHERS’ MEETINGS, WINONA, MINN. 

Unlem otherwise stated, all meetings at 4 p. m. at high-school building. 
Kindergarten:. Monday, first week of each school month. 

First and second grades: Tuesday, first week of each school month. 

Tliird and fourth grade^:: Wednesday, first week of each school month. 

Fifth and sixth grades: Monday, second week of each schodl Month. 

Seventh and eighth grades: Tuesday, second week of each school month. 

Special supervisors: Wednesday, second week of each school month. 

Principals: Wednesday, third week of each school month and 10 o’clock Saturday 
previous to the opening of schools in September. 

General meetings: 2 p. m., the Monday before opening of school in September. 
General meetings: 4 p. m., the last Friday of each school month. 

Building meetings: Principals will hold meetings of teachers in their respective 
buildings as oft^n as the needs of the school may require. 

Supervisors’ meetings: Supervisors will hold grade and building meetings as often 
as they are deemed necessary by the supervisors and superintendent. 

The work that is done in the various teachers’ meetings held in a 
city may be illustrated by the follpwing extract from the Report of 
the Board of Education, Decatur, 111., for 1909, 'prepared bv’Supt. 
H. B* Wilson: 

TEACHERS MEETINGS AT DECATUR, ILL. 

PROFESSIONAL MEETINGS. 

The professional work of the year sought to build upon what had been accomplished 
the preceding year (see 1908 report, pp. 17-20), hence the work was organized and 
differentiated along lines similar to thosfe pursued the year before. The work done will 
be teraely indicated under the head of each kind of meeting held. 

GENERAL MEETINds. 

** Wo were fortunate in the following list of speakers and topics. Each address was of 
great inspirational value. . . 

The agencies of the school, September 5, superintendent of school^ 

The use and interpretation. of inape, September 25, R. H. Allin, Chicago. 

The .ideal, te^cher^ November 6 (home of superintendent of schools), Prof: W.;G 

■ ’£ v V v:' : ■■■•;>"; ■; ■ , ■ : ■ 

■if li, Supt.W. A‘ Furr, Jacksonville, IIJ. 
y.p-mwlmy, lie >mber 2l,ArE.Winship. 

Taking adyantage of the s play instinct in arithmetic work, January 20, Prof. C. W. 
Stone*P^ ^ ; ^ 

Kij-PiW '<•"'* ' ' ; v : ; \ r '* ,*•; o 1 ’ • 
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Teaching children to study, February v 10, Plrof. George D. Strayer, Columbia' 
University. 

Language in the grades, February 26 (two lectures), Supt. 0. 1. Woodley, Passaic, 

N. J. 

Meetings of the Central Illinois Teachers’ Association in our city March 16-20. * 

CABINET MEETINGS. 

November 5: Earhart’s Factore in logical Btudy. 

December 10: Earhart’s Factors in logical study (completed). 

I regret that the limits of thisreport prevent me from speaking of the excellent effects 
which followed in some of the schools from the study of Miss Earhart’s work by' our 
teaqhere.. More will be done next year, and in the report a year hence I shall wish 
to discuss the important matter of teaching children to study in some detail and to 
recount some of our own experiences, perhaps. " 

February 11: The educational situation, Dewey. 

March 11: Ethical principles underlying education, Dewey. 

April 20: Ethical principles underlying education, Pewey (completed). 

May 20: InteresJ as related to will, Dewey. 

Tho cabinet meetings were of great value to all. Attendance upon them was 
required of the principals and special touchers only, but. any other teachers were at 
*Hberty to come. With one exception, they were so largely attended that we were 
c^mpellcd to provi de chaira in one of the large high-school session rooms to seat all who 
came?, inthese meetings the discussion, while more theoretical than immediately 
practical, was always finally focused upon our local problems and their solution. 
Discussion ran free in all these meetings, making them of great inspirational value. 

GRADE MEETINGS. 

Grades 1, 3, and 5: September 17, Motivizing school work. - 

Grades 1, 3, and 6: October 9, The new copy books and their use, B. D. Berry, 
Chicago. 

Grades 1, 3, and 5: October 22, Motivizing school work (Cont inued). , 

Grades 1, 3, and 5: December 4, An organic view of some factors of the school. 

Grades 1, 3, and 5: February 4, the second term’s work. . * 

Grades 1, 3, and 5: 'April 29, examination papers in arithmetic. 

Grades 2, 4, and 6: September 18, Motivizing work. . * 

Grades 2, 4, and 6: October 9, The new copy books arid their use, B. D. Berry, 
Chicago. ■ 

Grades 2, 4, and 6: October 23, Motivizing school work (continued). f 
. Grades 2, 4, and .6: December 4, An .organic view of some factors of the school. 

» Grades 2, 4, and 6: February 5, the second term’s work. 

Grades 2, 4, and Qj April 30, examination papera in arithmetic. 

Grade 7: September 21, Motivizing school work. * 

Grade 7: .October 9, The new copy books and their use, B. D. Berry, Chicago. 

Grade 7: October 26, Motivizing school work (continued). 

Grade 7: December 4, An organic view of some factors of the school. 

Grade 7: February 8, the second term’s work. 

-Gnule 7: May3, examination, papers in' arithmetic: . . 

Jn Edi tion to the above meetings , the tot-g^e teachers held fi ve meetings '.In. a ^ 

etudyof primary readirigwork; Miss Baraett, at the E . A . Gastmsn School; and Miss ' 

Montgomery, a£ the Warren Street School* began a teet ol the merits of the Aldiiie 
reading system during the second semester, and* two visit* to sqe the work of each 
, teacher were made by all pi the first-grade tfjtchers* The second-grade teachers were 
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work, at each visit, problems growing put of the work visited or out of primary reading 
in general were discussed in round table. Near the close ofthe year all of the first and 
second grade teachers visited Miss Alice Mead’s ftraf-grsMe reading work to note the 
excellent results she was securing in the development oyhot IB reading upon the basis 
of Mother Goose rhymes. x 

BUILDING MEETING^ 

These meetings were held under the direction of tiro principal in each building every, 
fouf to six weeks. Reports lead me to believe theselneetings were well planned'and 
very profitable. v. ♦ 

Elementary schools.*- Discussions* based upon Prof. W. C. Bagley’s “Classroom 
management.” 

High scAoof.^-Discussions based upon Prof. DeGarmo’a “Principles of secondary 
education.” This discussion was preceded at each meeting by a report, followed by' 
discussion, upon articles of educational significance in the current magazines. 

The following programs were executed during the school ^<?ar: 

. October 12, 3.30 p, m., ih 4 physical laboratory: English in the high school. 

November 10: Mathematics. 

December 0: The languages. 

. January 14: The sciences. ' . ' 

February 12: History. . ^ \ ‘ 

March 8: Economics. ' )• 

April 13: (a) Art, (b) Physical education. 

May 12: Some of the problems of administration. 

Reports in reference to recent conventions. * 

But one meeting distinctively for principals was conducted during the year. This 

was a business meeting near the opening of school. 

* A1 f°» butene meeting of the janitors was held. At this Meeting wo considered the 
relation of tfye janitor's work to the welfare of the richool. • 

Among the most important meetings of the year were thosd'of the committees work- 
ing otf the course of study in the English group of. subjects. * 

VISITING DAYS. 

# •*. • 

The custom and the possibilities of having teachers observe the 
*ork of otker teachers is indicated by one of tlie paragraphs just 
quoted from the Decatur School report. This custom is generally 
known ^by the expression of “visiting days,’’ and is. practiced in. 
approximately 50 por §ent of our city schools. Miss Shipp, in an 
unpublished . study on .“Elementary Supervision ” "prepared for. a 
master’s essay at Teachers College, Columbia University, in 1907, 
found that 19 pf- the 39 cities studied by hef made provision for visit- 
ing days. • ' 

The usunj amount of time allowed, by the rules tind*" regulations of 
* . schpol boards for 'visitirig with pay is either One or twovdays a year, i 
With the ‘tendency in favor nf An. d»v WK.n jfoy ayearis' 

'teivin mstali- 
i done in the 
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followed by joint discussions. Wheti the visiting is done away from 
home 4 permission to do so must usually be granted by the superin- 
tendent, and the teacher is required either to file a written report or 
to give an oral report before a teachers' meeting. A few cities pro- 
vide directions to guide teachers in their obsetvations. • 

Principals are also grantee! visiting days without loss of salary in 
4 some cities. Minneapolis and Milwaukee^ for example, each provide 
that principals may visit the^schools of other cities for five days each 
yean. In Minneapolis Jthe principals are required to make to ther 
superintendent writteh reports of tfceir visits. . v 
Superintendent^ are almost invariably enjoin&l by the rules of 
school boards to Keep themselves informed of educational movements 
in other places, and they are usually granted all the time they need 
for visiting the schools of othe* cities. \ . * 

Visiting* days offer opportunities for the improvement of teachers 
in service in several directions. They offer effective means (1) of 
introducing new methods and devices, (2) of stcengthening the work 
of the weaker teachers, and (3) revivifying the.work of all teachers, 
even of the best. ' ■ 4 ' - # * 

The use of visiting days for the purpose of studying and introduc- 
ing new methods and devices is sufficiently illustrated by one of the 
paragraphs in tjie quotation from the Decatur School report given 
above. * * ' - ' ■ ♦ 

Visiting for » the purpose' of improving teaching efficiently is in 
many cities done by groups of teachers under the guidlance of the 
superiptendept.or a, supervisor. This is the custom, for example, in 
Indiantfpolis, Baltimore, arid Springfield, Mass. * 

.In Indianapolis visiting is usually done in a group in charge of a 
supervising principal or assistant superintendent, and the observa- 
tions are discussed in. the. presence, of the teacher visited. 

In Baltimore the district supervisors occasionally^-. p * 

take complete change of a given grade for an entire morning, M which time all teacher* 
-of that grade wkhin the given group of schools are eXCu^efl from teaching to attend* 
this model half-day session. ' The afternoon of tlm same day is spent by lh£ same 
teachers in discussing 'principles underlying the -work observed. Such demonstra- 
tions and meetings are held for teachers of all grades. (Quoted 'from. Miss.' Shipp’s 
study.)* \ • 

In Springfield we sometimes ca|l together the teachersof one grade to spend an 
afternoon in observing recilations^onducted by several skillful teachers, all of whom 
will tpke up the qune subject, anfl we have found such illustrative lewonfc jery help- 
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Judging by the provisions in the rules And' regulations of school 
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provisions are general, ’it may well be true that superintendents usually 
make use of* visiting days for r tJie purpose of improving their teachers 
either individually or ingroups, at specific points. But it is true, never- 
theless, that much visiting of a general nature is done by teachers. 
This may on the whole be less profitable than visiting singly or in 
groups under official guidance, but it is certainly not without its 
value. It gives the teacher new ideals, new points of view, anti a . 
change of scene that are heartening. The^eacher returns to his work 
not only instructed, but also encouraged with his own achievements 
and efficiency. 

The smaller teachers' conventions are frequently Tield on Friday 

and Saturday with the specific provision ihat Friday forenoon or 

afternoon shall be devoted to visiting the schools of the city in which 

.the convention is held. The Central Ohio Teachers'^ Association, 

among the larger conventions, always includes the visiting of schools 

.in its program. For this purpose it- frequently meets outside of its 

own boundaries, and even outside of itA owirSfate: It has in recent 

ye aST held meetings in 'Ciifcinnati, Clevelimd,. Indianapolis, and 

Detroit. \ * 

/ 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONFERENCES. 

* * 9 

Refeyence has been made to the fact that the State superintendent 
needs avenues through which he can exert an: influence on- the edu- 
cational forces of his State. One of these avenues is the meeting of '• 
county superintendents'. Such meetings are held in about two- 
thirds of* the States. (See Table I V.) They* take on a variety o 
forms, in some cases being sections in the State associations, while in £ 
others they are convened by the State superintendent according ip 
statutory enactment; but through practically all of them the State 
superintendent can exert an ‘influence for greater unity and efficiency 
in the educational system of the State. / ' '• . 

‘ To convene the^county superintendents is made one of the legal 
powers and dntieJfcrf the State superintendent in ,10 States. These 
are Florida, Idaho, Iowa, Minnesota, Mississippi, North Dakota, 
Oregon,. South Dakota, Washington, and Wisconsin. But thiHist 
does not include all the States in which meetings of the county super- 
intended are caJle^ by the State superintendent.* They are called 
in New Jlampshhir under theonstitute law, as was noted on page 9, 
and under stiU^ther laws, or perhaps voluntarily, in borne of the other * . 
States.;* ■/. 'Vs-.,- • :■-** - • •' 
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' State.* 


Alabama.. 
Arizona'.. . 


^rkonaas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut. . 
Delaware. . . . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

. Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas, 

Kentucky.... 


Louisiana....* 

Maine. .... 

* Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Mississippi 3 $ 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nevada » 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey .t 

New Mexico 


New York 

North Carolina. . 
North Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma...:,.. 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode Island . . , 
South Carolina. . 
South Dakota... 

. Tennessee 

T#xas 

Utah 

Vermont. 

Virginia.: 

Washington 


'Ireln 
Wisconsin.. 
Wyoming.. 


County superin- 
tendents' confer- 
k mens, 


Yes 

Section In State as- 
sociation.' 
Section in State as- 
sociation. 

Yes 


Yes. 
No. . , 

Yes- 

Yes. 


Yes 

2 

2 annually. 
Yes.*..... 
Yes.* 


County assoc la- 
- tions. 


Yes. 

No.. 


18... 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes.'. 


Sectional or 
district meet- 
ings. 


State asso- 
ciations. 


Yes. 


Yes 

88 in 1900.. 


Yes.... ........ 

Superintendents. . 

Yes 

Su perlntendenls . 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Y es 

Sect iort^n State as- 
sociation. 

Yes ; 

Yes 

Yes 


Public-school offi- 
cers' association. 
Yes 


2 annually. 
Yes..,?.... 


■Ion suptV. 


Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes-. w . 

Yes 

Yes 

35 40 , 

35-dO 

No. 

No 

Yes'. ....? 

21 

In all counties.. 


In all counties ... 
In all counties ... 

40 

Yes * 

77 (all counties). .. 

No....: t. 


1..... ; 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

District....... 

Yes 

Yes 

About 85 

About 75 per cent 
of counties. 

I of counties 

Yes *. 

No A. 


Yes. 


Yes..... 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

7 

2 . . 

4 

8,\*. 

C ongressional 
districts. 
No..... 


Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes, 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Ye*. 

y3, 

Yes. 


Yes 

No * 

Yes....*.....: 

Yes...' 

4 or 5... | Yes. 

4 or 5 i.Yes. 

NO Ves. 

No Yes. 

Yes ; * Yes. 

Yes.\ Yes. 

No i Yes. 


Yes.. 
Yes. . 
12 .*. 

3..;.. 


No 

No 

7 

No 

3 

Yes 

12*. 

Yes v .. 

&... : i 

No. ... 


3 ...a 

n o!^::::::::: 

n ^ as 


Yes. 

! Yes. 

! Yes. 

1 Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

It. 1. 1. 1. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. • 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


The legal provisions for county superintendents' conferences *are 
quite similar in the 10 States mentioned, and only a few need to fife 
quoted for illustrative purposes, * ' 

FLORIDA. v 

r ■ * ■ ? 

The Florida law empowers the State superintendent-^- 

to call ^onventionfl of county superintendents of public instruction for obtaining and 
imparting information on the practical workings of the school system and the means 
of piomotiftgats efficiency and usefulness. (8. L;y 1909,p. 10.) V - ♦ 

NORTH DAKOTA. , : '•'.■■■ ‘ y;.V ■ .y 

. Tlieiollowing wording of the law, with but slight changes, is used 
also by Idaho- and Mississippi; _ 

•He. fth State seporiirtendent] shall meet th< county perintendoat >f<:hjudi ,V & 
cWijW^jrf lsii ormore^tricte^ at »uch ..Umeend *; , 
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appoint, giving them due notice of each meeting. The objects of such meeting shall 
be to accumulate valuable facts related to schools, to compare views, to discuss prin- 
TieaAdiscussions and (suggestions relative to the examinations and qualifies , 
tions of ^te^fhers, methods of instruction, textbooks, Institutes, visitation of schools, 
and other matters relating to the public schools. (S. L., 1909, p. 21.) 

# WISCONSIN, 

The Stato supenntondcnt^f 'Wisconsin is instructed— 

v hold at least one convention annually at a convenient and .accessible point in the 
State for the purpose of consulting and advising with the cdUnty superintendent 
with regard to the supervision and management of the public schools. 

To hold one convention annually for the purpose of consulting and advising wilh 
the city superintendents of schools upon matters pertaining to supervision and 
management of city^schools. (S. L., 1909, p. 305.) 

The practice of holding county superintendent*^ conferences iij. 
States in whjch the law does not specifically direct: such conferences 
may be exemplified by Illinois. The law of this State merely directs 
the State superintendent — . f 

to advise and assist county superintendents of schools, addressing to. them, from time 
to time, circular lettere relating to the best manner of conducting schools, construct- 
, in £ school houses, furnishing the same, and examining and procuring competent teach- * 
ere. (S. L., 1909, p. 3.) ' ' 

$ 

Under this law annual conferences are held with the county 'super- 
intendents usually* ft, the State normal schools anti at tlio university. 
The superintendent of public instruction also meets the county' super- 
intendents in annual session at the State teachers’ association. ‘ The 
practice in many other States is similar. > 

While tllVState superintendent in nearly -every State takes a direct 
part in the conferences with county superintendents and, in the inspec- 
tion of . rural schools, ho is now usually ably assisted in this, work by 
rural-school inspectors. These inspectors, acting with the ‘advice 
and assistance of the State, superintendent, are a very material aid 
in the improvement of the rural-school teacher, as. well os in all other 
phases of rural-school work. ‘ 

TEACHER^ ASSOCIATIONS. - , 

THo expression “teachers’ associations ” is restricted in this paper 
to those conventions that teachers form of their own free wiil ‘and in 
which all the members are legally on an equal footing* The officers 
of the association are elected by the members and are responsible to 
'the members. , ^ y . 

■ This, is .the i deal, b u t' in practice; it is not always found in . its pure 

: form. The law not infrequently goto the various types qf teachers’ 

: gatherings considerably mixed. In Mi&ouri teachers’ institutes, and 
in Kentucky teacher’ meetings arp called tesujhers’ associations ' 
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tliero is no serious trouble in classifying them. This, however, is 
not true in Maine. ' Here we find a teachers’ convention Jegally 
established which is about as much a teachers’ association as it is a 
_ teachers’ meeting. Tfie law reads as follows: 

* Whenever not less than thirty of the teachers and school officers of any county shall 
have formed an association under rules of government approved by the State super- 
intendent of public schools, for the purpose of mutual improvement in the science and 
art of teaching and of cheating popular interest in and diffusing a knowledge of the 
he.4 methods of improving our public-school system, by the holding of conventions 

, at least once every year under the supervision of the State superintendent, the State 
►hall defray the necessary expenses attending the holding of such conventions, for 

* which purpose the sum of one thotisand dollars is hereby annually appropriated, to bpr * 
deducted and set aside therefor by the treasurer hi State from the annual school fund 
of the State; provided r however, that no morcuhan two such associations shall be 
formed in any county and. ihat the expenses as\forcsaid of no more than two con- 
ventions of any such association iif any year shall lie defrayed by the State. * • 

Teachers of public schools may suspend their schools for not more than two days in 
any year during the sessions of such conventions within their counties and also for 
not more than two days in any year during the sessions of any State teachers* conven- 
tion approved by theState superintendent of public schools, unless otherwise directed 
in writing by the school officers, and attend said conventions without forfeiture ,of 
pay for the time of such attendance, provided they shall present to the officefs em- 
ploying them certificates signed by the State superintendent df public schools showing 
such attendance. * . . ' 

The governor and council may draw warrants on the treasurer of State for the 
payment of bills for the expenses provided for jn section eighty-nine, when such bills 
sli^ll have been approved by the State superintendent of public schools; provided,* 
howevor7That no lulls shad be so paid except those for advertising such conventions , 
and for tfHual traveling expenses of speakers arid lecturers not residing in the coun- 
fc *4Pti<^yn which such conventions are held. 

> In Oregon, the superintendent of public instruction “shall, once in 
each year, ‘cause to Iwlield a State teachers’ association, at sueii time 
and placo as in his'judgmcrTt will best promote the general interests 

of education.’’ (S. L., 1909, p. 3..).^ . 

Under Jbhis*lUw two meetings aye held annually — one in the eastern 
and one in the western part of the State — for. wliich the State appro- 
* prints annually SljOOO, which is divided equally between the two 
divisions.. This fund is supplemented by money from the. counties ’ 
in which the meetings Aro held and from two to four counties 
adjoining. 4 • 

The Vermont law annually appropriates .$200 for speakers at the 
State teachers’ association. - 

In South, Dakota teachers are legally permitted to close their 
schools for five days in any one year to attend a teachers’ associating 
and to ttiake up the time so jost. 

In Kansas the teachers are Visually allowed their salary for attend- .. 
in^ the State association, and they are^pAid $rHfor attending the 
meetings of the county iissociatiofl. ^ 
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In the laws of a number of other .States teachers’ associations aro 
mentioned, and the officials, especially the county superintendents, 
are encouraged, to form them. ' 

The vast majority, however, of these bodies are formed, managed, 
•and financed solely by the teachers themselves. 

To the number and variet/of voluntary teachers’ associations in 
the United Sta^i there is no end. A.few are listed in Table; IV, hut 
these include only those within. Stato|ines and those that are of a 
general nature. National associations and all associations definitely 
restricted to certain classes of teachers are omitted. It would he 
interesting to have a complete list of all such associations, but it 
would be next to impossible to collect the necessary data. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

In the national £phl' there is nftt only the National Education 
Association with its Various departments, but nearly every class of 
teachers has its own national organization, which meets at least once 
a year. There are conventions for music, teachers, drawing teachers, 
manual-training teachers, physical-culture teachers, tcaalftrs and 
devotees of school hygiehe, etc., and when the college and university 
fields are included the list. becomes .very long, probablv exceeding 
threescore. 

FEDERATION OF STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

A* recently established organization of a general nature for teachers 
is the Federating of State Teachers’ Associations. This.organization 
was formed at Denver, . Colo., at the time of the meeting of the 
National Education Association for 1909. Two Sessions were held’ at 
that time, one on Tuesday, July 6,<and the other on Friday, July 9. 
The by-laws of the, federation, provide that the annual meetings* 
.shall bo- held at .the time of the annual meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association, and in the same city. 

, _ Meetings of the federation were again held at Boston in July, 
1910, where over. 20 States were represented. At that meetmg a 
constitution and by-laws were adopted. 

Membership in the federation is open to State teachers’ associa- 
tions, or .equivalent organizations, if. known by a different name, 
through elected delegates; to teachers’ associations whose regular 
membership represents, any portion of a State comprising more than 
one. county; and to teachers clubs or other similar organizations of 
teach- in cities, of more than 100,000 jpbabitants. 

Two classed of individual memberships are provided for— associate 
members and delegate. members. 

I Associate membership is open to any teacher on the payment of an 
annual fee of- 50. cents. * . 
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, Delegate members consist of individuals, beyond one, that are regu- 
larly appointed representatives in the federation, and they also pay 
an annual fee of 50 cents. 

The following extracts from the constitution .give further informa- 
tion regarding tli6 nature of this organization: 


PURPOSES. 


The purposes of the federation are— j 

Te provide for State organizations of teachers in the several States opportunity for 
conference and for union of effort in matters of common interest, an^to act jn a defi- 
nite way a9 the agent of State teachers' association* in securing timely and efficient 
concert of action upon educational and professional questions of national significance. 

To aid in the development of a feeling of cooperative professional fellowship among 
all teach eft and organizations of teachers in the United States. 

To help to realize thc'ideal of the unity of the Nation through a conscious unity of 
its educational forces. 

STANDING COMMITTEES. ! . 

The [nine] vice presidents of the federation shall constitute the standing committee 
.. on organization^ whose duty it shall be to enlist the support of organizations and of 
individuals, to increase the membership of the federation, and to promote State and 
local organizations for the advancement of education and of the interests of teachers. ' 

There shall be a standing committee of five members appointed by the president, 
whoso ’duty it shall be to note the results of investigations made by the Bureau of 
Education, the National .Education Association, the various State associations, and 
other agencies, and to formulate recommendations for appropriate action by the fed- 
eration. This committee shall be known as the “Committee on educational interests." 

There shall be a' standing committee of five members appointed by the president, 
to be known as the “Committee on professional interests," whose duty it shall he to 
take into account the results of investigations into all matters affecting directly the 
material welfare of teachers, and to make recommendation for appropriate action on 
the part of the federation. * 

There shall be a propagandist committee of nine members, the president of the 
federation being chairmkn; and the other members of the committee being appointed 
by the president, whoselduty it shall be to promulgate such measures, and to securo 
favorable action by the proper authorities and by the general public upon such meas- 
ures as. may have been ‘adopted and referred to this committee by the federation. 
This committee shall haro power to add to its numbers at any time such persons of 
such character and posit on as may be desirable in carrying on its work. 

There shall be a stanr ing committee of three for the preparation and publication 
of the program for meetihg* of the federation. Of thiif Committee the secretary Bhall 
be chairman, the other members being appointed by the president. This committee 
shall prepare all blank forms for the conduct of the business, of the federation. All 
printing for the federation shall be in the care of this committee, which shall be 
known as the <( Committie on program and printing.” \ ' ' 

These national associations offer inducements and. good opportu- 
nities for travel to. ajl classes of teachers, and they give many a chance . 
to see and hear the educational leaders; but they have, little. elsfc 
directly in store foi rural, elGmentary, Imd even secondary school 
teachers. They resell . these teachers in the main, only indirectly, 
through their publications and through the educational leaders; but 
these forces are worth noting. TJhe leaders in the various depart-^ 
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ments of education, os well ns Other teachers, need opportunities for 
keeping abrbast, for comparing' 1 notes, and for social and professional 
acquaintance, and tho publications of the proceedings may be con- 
sulted by everybody. . , 

STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 

The type of work that is done at the National Educational Associ- 
ation and at the State teachers’ associations is so familiar* that- no 
spacc*nccd be taken here for its discussion or for r, detailed presenta- 
tion of programs. The meetings of the State associations are in most. 
States held during the Christmas -'holidays an <1 usual last- throe 
• days. Like those of the National Education' Association, they are 
conducted in generaM*essions held in the forenoon and- in seclihnal 
meetings held in the afternoon. The oVenings are iisu ally given up* 
to social functions and to special meetings. * 

The sections in the Washington Educational Association, for exam- 
ple, are the following:. Educational council; elementary school sec- 
tion; higher and secondary school section; county supervision* and 
riormal-s*hool section; music section; manual arts section; mathe- 
matical science section; language section; school hoard section; and 
commercial section, r *'** 

EDUCATIONAL conferences. 

In addition to State teachers’ associations, passing" mention should 
be made also of State educational conferences. These are usually 
called by the State superintendent and are attended primarily by the 
educational leaders of tho State. Where held, they probably exert 
a greater influence in shaping the educational policy of the State 
than any other single State touchers’ meeting. 

'* These 'conferences, while not without their influence ©n the im- 
provement of teachers in service, are somewhat .remote from this 
problem, and therefore no attempt was made to determine tjj 
number and variety. The State institutes held in Nobrajjktf; and 
perhaps Nevada, belong in this class. 

A conference of this type, held June 6 to-11, 19J#fat the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, discussed, the following topics: Mississippi’s com- 
mon schools. Subtopics: Their gcneraUlTfnction; house and equip- 
ment; the teacher and other jtejsonm factors; tho curriculum;' con- 
solidation and transportation; revenues. High schools: purpose and 
course of study, (a) agricultural, (b) separate district; school im- 
provement; industrial education; professional "ethics; a general edu- 
cational bill; public, health.. ^Committees reported oii all but one 
of these topics. '.f. . .. - . 

• SUPERINTENDENTS' 1 1 PRINCIPALS’ . MEETINGS. 


Another class^&f meetings that is not included in Table TV is the 
class of superintendents and principals’ meetings that Are held hi 
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many States, sections of States, or groups of States. These meetings 
deal* primarily with problems of administration and supervision and 
arc frequently of direct value in the' improvement of teachers in ^ * 
w service. , * 

At the meeting of the North Carolina Association of City Public- . • , 
School Superintendents and Principals, held at Durham, N. C.J Jan- ^ 
uary 27, 28, 29, 1910, papers oil the following topics were ^read and 
discussed: School reports and school efficiency; uniformity iii records 
and reports; report of the committee on economy in the course of 
study; the supply of textbooks; how to make the teachers' meetings 
more effective; teaching children how to study; systematic ohser\ r a- 
tien and criticism 'of elementary school work; a comparison of school 
systems. " - • * 

TCOTINTY AND SECTIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


The associations that reach the rank and file of teachers are the 
i ^ county or sectional or district associations. 

yr Whqn teachers' institutes arose in the nineteenth cent dry they 
displaced many township and county teachers' conventions. This 
was regretted by Horace Mann, but he thought that the loss w’ould ^ 
he more tliifn counterbalanced by thef greater irrofessional merits of 
. the' institute. If, dioivever, the institute failed to^pruvide for the 
spontaneous, association of teachers, ^me would expect that ii\ the 
natural course of events these voluntary conventions would again 
arise/ That tlns^has actually come about is abundantly evident • 

^ • from TableJWT * v 

Takpn^together, county and sectional or district teachers' associar 

• tipmfare probably field jn every State Jn the Union, and there are 
^oui few States in which no county associations are held. In many 

States there are teachers' associations in every county, and when 
county associations are hicWng* their place is sometimes supplied by 
\ . accessible sectional assoeintioite ; The number of sectional associa- 
tions in a State, so far as this was indicated in the returns, varies 
from two to twelve. * 

Teiachers need not only training schools and official, meetings, but 
they need also to come together of their own free will in professional 
gatherings. They need to brush up against their fellow's, to form 
■ acquaintances, and to profit by each other's views as presented iji 

* papers. ' * 

All these things are heartening, they are enjoyable, and they widen 
the mental horizon in a variety of ways. The teacher who kuoWfc 
his fellows in other parts of the county, the State,, or the nation, has 
, Ids personality enlarged and* is likely to have a more wholesome 
attitude toward -his work. He is ijcher ip^experienll and his in^ 
struction will be more vital an4 interesting *in consequence. 
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Teachers too often lead dull byes and their dullness is reflected in 
their schools. Men and women w]io must give out as much as 
teachers do must be often refreshed. They need variety and they 
need to comean contact with people and places first hand. The pupils 
in their charge are entitled to mor& than a formal routine and to 
secondhand information., They are entitled, in some things at least, 
to come in. contact with the fountainhead. This means that the 
teacher should be broadly acquainted, that he should have direct 
knowledge of much of what he teaches, and that he should have had 
some experience in travel. Opportunities in all of these directions 
are abundantly given by the various teachers*’ associations. 

TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLES. 

The reading circle idea, according to the Report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education for the year 1886-87, page 405, 
appears to have had its origin in a London “society to encourage 
tome study,” founded about 1870. A similar society was organized 
|n Massachusetts in 1873, and this was followed in 1878-79 by the 
^Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, which has had a notable 
bareer and lias mrtnbered many teachers among its members. 

State teachers’ reading circles appear to owe their beginning to a 
? paper read before the Ohio State teachers’ association in 1882, 
although the honor of priority is disputed by Wisconsin, where a 
| similar plan is said to have been suggested at an earlier date. The 
"Trio idea was the first to bear fruit, however, and a circle was formed 
1883, which outlined its first course of reading for the year 1883-84. 
Indiana followed Ohio closely in organizing a teachers’ reading 
ircle. The circle in that State owes its existence to the following 
resolution adopted at the annual meeting of the State teachers' 
association in December, 1883: v % \' 

Resolved , 1. That this association proceed at once to take the necessary steps to 
inaugurate an organization among the teachers of Indiana for reading and study, to 
he known as the “Indiana Teachers’ Reading Circle.” 

2. That the circle be under Gie care and direction of the Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association. 

3. That this association proceed to choose a board of directory to which shall be 
intrusted the selection of a course of professional and literary reading, the issuing of 
certificates of progress, and the granting of diplomas as evidence Of its completion. 

4. The board of directors of the Indiana Teachers’ Reading Girdle shall consist of 
eight members, selected by the association from its own members, two of whom 
shall seiye for one year, two f<?r two years, two for three years, and two for four years, 
and hereafter two members shall be effected annually to serve for four years. The 
board shall elect Us officers, arrange its meetings, and record and publish its pro- 
ceedings/ 

" The first course of reading was adopted for the year 1884-85. By 
1888 the reading-circle idea bad made such progress and Jhtad attracted 
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so much attention that the Commissioner of Education gave a survey 
of the work in his annual report for 1887-88. lie sent out letters of 
inquiry regarding reading circles to the chief school officers of the 
different States and received replies from 25 States. Of these, 12 
reported that they had reading -circles and 12 reported that they did 
not have them. The remaining State, Rhode Island,' reported that 
white it did not technically have a reading circle, the Rhode 'Island 
Institute of Instruction discharged the function of one by outlining 
courses of reading for teachers. 

The -States that reported affirmatively were California, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Mississippi, New York, North 
Carolina, Oliio, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. In three of these 
States, California, New York, and Wisconsin, the circles have since 
boon given up. In fact, they never gained a good foothold jn these 
States and in 1888 were reported as dying. * 

The present circles in Mississippi^ and in North Carolina w6re 
started, respectively, in 1906 and 1909,. which indicates that the circles 
in those States reported to the Commissioner of Education went out 
of existence. Indeed, from the meager report given at that time, one 
might even doubt that North Carolina had a live reading circle in 
1888. 

From the fact that only 12 States started reading circles in the 
years intervening between 1882 and 1888, and that the circles in three 
or four of these soon went 'Out of existence, one might infer thafr the 
idea did not appeal to tlie* teachers of the United States. Bpt tliis 
inference is contradicted by later ^developments. At the preselxt 
time 35 States have State reading circles and 2, Florida and Penn- 
sylvania, have county reading circles, making a total of 37 States. ^ 

The data pertaining to reading circles are summarized in Table V. 
These data were gathered chiefly by means of correspondence with 
State school officers aiyl reading-circle officers and from reading- 
circle bulletins. They have been scheduled under six items, as fol- 
■ lows : Membership, by wltom organized, when organized, management, 
official connections, and credit for work 'done. 

Twenty-five States reported the membership of their reading . 
circles. This varies from 40 in South Carolina to all the teachers in 
Kansas. The largest numerical enrollment is found in Ohio, where 
11,439 teachers registered for the work in 1907-8- - * 
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Under "Organization' ' the table gives the data for 30 States. In 16 
of these the reading circles were started by the State teachers’ associa- 
tions, in 4 by the State superintendent, in 2 each by the board of 
education and by the board of examiners, in 1 by the State super- 
intendent and county commissioners, and in 3 by private persons. 
For Louisiana and South Dakota it was learned merely that the work 
has been established by legal enactment. 

Reading circles are given legal recognition in 6 States. These are 
Louisiana, Maryland, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, arid 
v West Virginia. 

LOUISIANA. 

The Louisiana law prescribes: 

That it shall be the duty of the State institute) conductor to formulate the programs 
for the teachers’ institutes and association meetings, and it shall be the duty of the 
board of institute managers to formulate the State reading course for teachers yearly, 
and it shall be the duty of the parish superintendent to consult the State institute 
conductor relative to conducting teachers’ institutes, and when conducting teachers’ 
institutes or associations, to follow the programs and the State reading course for 
teachers so prepared as aforesaid. (S. L., 1910, p. 10.) 

MARYLAND. 

The members of the State board of education and the members of the county school 
boards shall encourage the work of the Maryland State teachers’ reading circle, which 
was organized by the Maryland Stato Teachers’ Association and which is a body politic 
and with power to organize, manage, and direct a State teachers’ reading circle. {S. L., 
1910, p. 39.) 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

He (the superintendent of public instruction] shall prescribe the course of instruc- 
tion for teachers’ institutes, and for teachers’ training schools, and the course of reading 
* fof the teachers’ reading circle within the State. (S. L., 1909, p. 20.) 

OKLAHOMA. 

It shall be tye duty of the State board of education — • \ 

to formulate and adopt courses of study for State pupils’ reading circles, and for 
State teachers’ reading circles, and to select books to be used in said reading 
circles, and to prepare questions for the issuance of reading-circle certificates. 
(S.L., 191L) 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

The teachers’ reading circle, board of managers shall consist of the president oi the 
State educational association, the superintendent of public instruction and a member 
elected by the county superintendents of the State. 

»The president of the State teachers’ association shall be president of the board and 
the members of the board shall elect a secretary who shall not be of their number 
and who shall have no voice in the proceedings of the board. The secretary shall 
receive such salary as maybe fixed by the board, who shall also prescribe his duties. 
The board of managers of the teachers’ reading circle shall hold at least one meeting 
each year to select the books to be read, an’d shall have general charge of the teachers’ 
reading circle work in the State. The members of the board o ( managers shall receive 
no compensation, but their actual traveling expenses incurred in the discharge of their 
duties shall be paid from the fees collected for State certificates and life diplomas in 
the manner hereinbefore provided. (S. L. t 1909, p. 7.) ^ 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 

T<?acher8 shall be encouraged to form reading circles for the purpose of pursuing * 
courses of study in' the history of education, school management, methods of teaching, 
educational psychology, and kindred subjects, and it shall be the duty of the State 
superintendent^) prescribe a graded course of study covering a period of two years’in 
the waid subjects, toprovidc for examiniyg those who complete the said course, and to. 
issue certificates of proficiency to such persons as pass satisfactory examinations 
thereon. (S. L. 1908, p. 51.) . 

i 

The years in which reading circles were organized are given for 27 
States. In 8 of these they were started before 1890, in 4 from 1890 
to 1900, inclusive, and in 16 between 1900 and 1910. This appears 
ty indicate a flaw, an ebb, and a flow in the establishment of reading 
| circles, with a decided reaction in their favor in recent years, 
t The management of reading circles is. almost uniformly intrusted 

to a board or committee appointed by the agency that organized the ; 
work or that has it in general charge. The membership of these 
hoards and committees varies, but it appears in no case to be larger ; 

thaji nine. In four States tiye management is vested primarily in ) 

one person. These States are Idaho, Mississippi, New Mexico, and ? 

North Carolina. ' • 

The official status of the reading-circle work is indicated both by 
the relation of the State school officers to the management and by * 

the official credibgiveh for the work. Of these, the latter is the more j| 

significant. The State superintendent may bo given a place on the 

* board of management as a matter of official courtesy or to lend dignity j 
• to the.. work* or both, and the county superintendents are the most 

convenient persons to designate as local managers. But the credit j 

that is allowed for the work in granting and in renewing teachers’ > 

certificates is, and can be, nothing but official. 5 

The reading-circle work is allowed to count explicitly in teachers’ j 

examinations or in the granting and renewing of certificates in 27 5 

States. The details are given sufficiently in Table V. In Arkansas, \ 

* Ohio, Texas, and West Virginia apparently no such credit is given 

- for the work} and the inference is that none is given in Colorado, | 
Georgia, Kansas, Louisiana, and Tennessee. I 

The certificates and diplomas granted by the management of many > 
of the reading circles *are not valid as teachers’ licenses, but merely 
indicate that a clHain amount qf work has been finished. The work 
in a number of the circles is laid out in courses of from two to four 
years in length. Where this is the case the diploma is usually granted 
for the completion of the course and the certificate for the completion 
of one year.of work. 

y The number of oooks adopted annually, according to the bulletins 
that have been examined, varies from two to eighteen." But an adop- , i 
tion of more than two or three books usually means that the list . 

, extends oVer a period of years and. that it is suggestive rather than . ..J J 
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proscriptive. The teachers may annually select and read* the two or 
three books from the list th,at they prefer.- When the books are 
adopted for thg entire course of three or four year’s, it is also usually 
the rule that the board changes only two books a year. This mentis 
that those longest on thrust are dropped and f that new. ones are 
adopted in their stead. 

Jn pursuing the reading, the teachers are given much intelligent 
guidance. Outlines of and suggestive questions on the books are fre- 
quently published in the reading-circle bulletins and sometimes in the 
institute or teachers’ meeting bulletins, as was noted for Indiana and 
Louisiana on pages 60 and 72 above. Frequently, also, the State 
educational papers cooperate ami publish in their columns outlines, 
questions, and discussions on the reading-circle books. 

The manner in which the reading-circle work is conducted varies in 
different places. In some States, as for example Indiana, Louisiana, 
and South Dakota, regular class work is conducted at the township, 
parish, and county teachers’ meetings; in other States a part of the 
time of the annual institute is devoted to the work; in still others the 
teacher arrange themselves in small groups and meet periodically to 
discuss the books; and not infrequently the teachers do the reading 
solely by themselves. ' 

Additional light on the way the work is conducted is thrown by t he 

following extracts from current bulletins: 

» ■ 

A plan which has proved successful in some localities is to organize a local teachers’ 
reading circle. Six or eight teachers in adjoining districts constitute this circle, and 
select one member each time to conduct the recitation. The place of meeting may. be 
changed from oqe districtjo another for the convenience of the teachers. Another plan 
is to take up the work at the county associations. Have the program of each meeting 
based on the reading circle books and thoroughly discussed (Oklahoma, 11)08-0.) 

The county organization will not work well in the reading circle. Hence it is much 
better if the county is districted Ko as to include only a few teachers in each district, 
preferably not more than OQodozetir There should be a local director whose business 
should be to take charge of the class and conduct the work in such a way as will be to 
the best interests of the teachers. These meetings should be held at least once each 
month. In the counties where this was done the past year, the work was more suc- 
cessful. (Arkansas, 1910-11.) * 

There should he a reading circle established i i every village, town, and city school 
in the State. Let the rural teachers meet with the teachers in the village and town 
schools when convenient. But some rural teachers will find it impossible to meet with 
the sections in the towns and villages. Therefore wo recommend the use of questions 
to be sent out by the county superintendents, on which a written review may be made 
once a month on the worl^for the month, or a general test on each book at the close of 
the year. Then two or three, times during the year the rural teachers should be asked 
for papers on some professional topic treated of in the prescribed course. The same 
care should be demanded id the preparation of this paper that the teacher would make 
in writing a production to be read before a teachers 1 association. Teachers should be 
given the privilege of consulting books of the course or any other book thjit will give 
them information in the preparation of their papere. The papers thus prepared should 
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be graded with the same care as that exercised in grading any examination papers. 
This means work tgx both teacher and superintendent. It likewise means intellectual 
and professional growth for both. * (Nebraska, 11*10.) 


The nature and variety of the books read in any one circle are 
illustrated by .the following sample adoptions selected from recent' 
bulletins. ' n ( 


Books used in raiding rin ks. 


y Illinois, 19 10- 11. 

Allen’s Civics and health. . 

Ham’s Mind and hand. 

Iowa, 1910-11. . ' 

Professional book : Dinsmore^s Teaching a district school. 

Culture book: Allen’s Civics and health. 

The handbook for Iowa schools (issued by the State department). 
Two or more good educational journals. 

. Maryland , 1909-10. m ‘ 

Pedagogy: Hag ley’s Educative process. 

History: MeMurry’s Special method in history. 

Science: Allen’s t'iyics and health. 

English: lleydrick’s llow ^ study literature. 


North Carolina, 1909-10. . 

Hamilton’s Recitation. . % 

Diusmore’s Teaching a district school. ^ 

MeMurry’s Special method in reading. 

Irving’s Sketch book; Tennyson’s Idylls of the king. 

Bulletins: How to teach reading; Outline course of study. 

North Carolina education. 

Washington, 1910-11. * 

Bagley’s Classroom management. • 

Swift's Mind in the making. \ 

Farnsworth’s Education through music. * 

t. Briggs and Coffman’s Reading in the public schools. 

Gordy’s Ne^ psychology. ' * • 

A composite picture of the books rekd in reading circles is given b} T 
the following lists. These lists give the book^adopted during three 
periods, together with the number of times each was adopted. The . 
first list includes the books adopted from 1883-1888 and is compiled 
from the account of reading circles in the Report of the United States 
Commipsionei; of Education for 1887-88, pages 1050-1074. The sec- 
ond list includes the books adopted from 1905-1908; and the third 
those from 1909-1911. Both of these lists are compiled from a variety 
of recent sources. * 



Times 

adopted, 

t 

7 

.1 

/ 1 
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Reading-zirdt booh for 1882 - 1888 . 

Agassiz : First lessons in natural history. .... * . . . . . 

Barfies: General history W/ 

Bain: Education^ a science. , 

, Brown : Physiology 

Brooks: Mental science. 

Burke: Speeches on America 

Calderwood: Teaching 

Chandler: History and civil government of low:i..&c 

Chapin: First principles- of political economy... K r. . 

Chaucer: Prologue to Canterbury UiIcm..^, 

Coleridge?: Ancient mariner. . .h . . , , 

Compayre: Lectury on teaching 

Compayre; History of pedagogy 

•Crosby : Common minerals and rocks .V' 

Currie: Common school education 

Dickens: David Copperfiehl . . * 

Duval: History of Mississippi. . t ..... . t 

Earle: Philology of the English tongue ......... 

Eliot: Romola , t , 

Fisher: Outlines of universal history.. v . 

Fitch: Lectures on teaching v . 

Goldsmith: Deserted village. * 

Goodale: Common plants 

Gow: Murals and manners. 

Green : Ilisfop' of the English people . 

Gregory: P<j|^cal economy . . ... ? 

Hailmann :' neRWs on education 

nailmann: History of pedagogy.’. ? 

Hale: Lights of two centuries ^ \ 

Hawthorne: Tabs of a grandfather.. 

Hewett: Pedagogy. 

Homer: Odyssey (translation) . . . . 

Hopkins: Outline study of man , 

Hunt: Physiology and hygiene 

Hyatt : A Unit pebbles. ... . 

Hyatt : Commercial and other Sfxgigos. ...... 

Hyatt: Ilvdroide and coral 1 

Irving: History ef New York 1 

Irving: Sketch book. . /. . * o 

Irving: Washington and his country • o 

Krusi: Pestalozzi .w 1 

Kiddle: How to teach 

Kingsley : Westward, IIol. ... . t * . v , . . 

Longfellow: Evangeline. . . . 

Macaulay: Essay on Warren Hastings. \f . . . . _ . 

Macy: Our Government. . . \S. t 

Marsh: The earth as modified by human action..; < 

Meiklejohn: English language,. ! , . 

Morabert: Great lives. ... * ■ . . .. ... 

Nordhoff : Politics for young Americans/. ; }' 

Oliphant; Makers of Florence 


Painter: Jlistory of education 
Parker: Talks on teaching 


Pa^e: Theory and practice of teaching .* 3 

Pointor 1 TTifltnmr nf u/tiifxifinn i 


; -I 


Jd 
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Payne: Lectures on education 

Payne: Science of education j 

Pcstalozzi : Leonard and Gertrude. . . 

Plutarch: Selected lives... 

Pope: Essay on nmiy 

Prince: Courses and methods 

Prvde: Highways of literature.* 

Quick: Educational reformers 

Richards: First lessons in minerals/. 
Richardson: American literature?... 
Rousseau: £mile 




Rusk in: Sesame and lilies'. /.* ^ * \ . 

Scott : Lady of the lake. * 

Scott : Ivanlme. ; ! 

Shakespeare: Julius Caesar. t 

Shakespeare: llenry I V. : 

Shakespeare; Merchant of Venice; .Machelh; Tempest..;! 

Smith: English literature 

Steele: Political economy. J. 

Stewart : Primer of physics. . 

Swett: Methods of teaching 

Swinton: Outlines of world history..-. 

Swinton: Classical English reader. 

Tennyson: Princess. .1 * 

Thackeray : Henry Esmond . 

Thalheimer: English history . 4 *. . 

Trench: The study of words. X 

Wallace: Ben lliir. : . . 

Watts: Improvement of the inind 

White: Elements of pedagogy 

Whitney: Life an d gr owth of language 

Wood: Natural history. ' . . 


Times 

adopted. 

3 

1 

1 

. 1 

- " 1. 

1 

*1 

1 

.. 1 

1 

1 

f 


Reading-circle books for lUay-lUO v. 


7<r 




1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
i 
r 

1 

.1 

r 

1 
3 

2 
1 
\ 


Adler: Moral instruction of children 

Ragley: Classroom management . * 

Railey: The nature study idea. — 

Raldwin: Industrial and social education. . ; 

BaiTett: Practical pedagogy 

Bigelow : How nature study should be taught ...... 

Rlacktnar : Elements of sociology* ; 

ftlanohan: Birds every child should know 

Bowen: Astronomy by observation 

Briggs and Coffman: Reading in the public school. 

Brigham: Geographic influences in American history j. . ; 2 

1 
4 
3 

1 
6 
1 
1 
1 


Bryan: Basis of practical teaching. 

Bryant: How to tell stories to children. . . 1 — .... 

Burrageand Bailey: School sanitation and decoration. 

Butler: The meaning of education. . > — * . . 

Chubb: The teaching of English. ... . ; 

Clark : How to teach reading. 

Colly; Literature and life in the school.^. ......... 

Conn: Evolujion.of to-day. 


1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
1 
l 
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# , Times 

» * adopted. 

Cox : Literaturejn the common schools. ...... 1 

De Garmo: hfcsentiais of method | 

Dewey: /The school and society * ± 

Dopp: Industries in elementary education .\ | 

* Dutton: School management > 3 

Dutton: Social phases of education. . . : * 1 

Eliot; Educational* reform . l 

Froebel : Education of man. 1 

Eiske: Civil government in'the United States. ...... 1 1 

Gilbert: The school and its life 3 

Griggs: Moral education . ^ . . : : 2 

Hall: Youth... I 

Hamilton: The recitation ../. - (j 

Hanus: Educational aims and values.......... 1 

Hart: Source book of American history t . j. 

Hatch and Hazelwood : Elementary agriculture 1 

Heilprin: The earth and its Btory ........ 1 

Henderson: Social spirit in America. , . .. * j 

Hendereon: Education and the higher life. .... 1 

Hinsdale: Art of study... ..... I 

Hinsdale : American government , [ 

Hodge: Nature study and life ... . i 

Holton and Rolins: Industrial work in public schools | 

Home: Philosophy of education. - 1 

Huntington: Unconscious tuition^ : • k . . 1 

James: Talks to teachers _ o 

James: Practical agriculture. ...... . . l 

Johnson: Mathematical geography 2 

Jordan and Kellogg: Evolution and animal life. *..* ' 1 

J udd : Genetic psychology for teachers. . j 

Keith: Elementary education...... .?x. .. 2 

Kemp: History of education '. . { 

Kem : Among country schools (j 

King: Rational living ... .... | 

Lockwood : The new harmony movement - ... 1 

Macaulay : Life of Johnson 1 

Mace: Method in history t . . ; .......... ......... I 

Marsh : Point of view of modern education * . . . . l 

Metcalfe: Of such is the kingdom j 

McLellan and Dewey: Psychology of number * , 1 

McMurry: Method of reading the English classics l 

McMurry: Method of the recitation.. 3 

McMurry: General'inethod 1 

McMurry: Special method in geography..... ] 

Moran : Theory of the. English government * ... .... ... 1 

Murphy: Turning points in teaching 1 

Newcomer : American literature. ... ... . ; . .. . , .v. ... ; _ l 

Nivers: English history. . ... . I 

Noyes: The gate of appreciation * . . . . .’ ........... i 

Oppenheim : Development of the child ........... ... ........ 1 

O f She&: Dynamic factors in education 1 

Page: Chief American poets...*. ... 4 . ... . , ... ...... .... . .... . . I 

Painter: Intfa^uptio^ to American literature r. rv - 2 

W'< •.,'/< \ jll 1 " ' * ' 1 '• '« V 
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9 * Times 

1 ' adopted. 

Painter: History of education • \ 

Park man: LaSalle *. \ 

Payne: Elementary school curricula . j 

Perry: Management of a city school • ] 

Prince : Method in teachi ug. . . • 7 \ 

Proctor: Half hours with the stare • i 

Puuiam: Psychology * ... s \ 

Putnam: Representative essays ^ i 

Roark : Method in education •. i j 

Rowe: Physical nature of the child 7 \ 

4 Sabin: ■ Common sense didactics j. ; 2 

Seeley : New school managerjft^nt ^ - 1 

Seeley : History of ed ucation 1 

Semple: American history and its geographic conditions. .4. 3 

Sherman: Elements of literature and composition 7 .... ! 1 

Sherman and Reed: Essentials of teaching reading 2. 

Smith: The teaching of elementary mathematics .; ' f 

Soule and Turpin: Agriculture 1 

Sparks: The men who made the nation , 1 

Swell: American public schools 1 

Swett: Methods of teaching 1 

Thorndike: Principles of teaching , 2 

Titchener: Primer of psychology 1 

Van Dyke: Essays in application 2 

Vincent: American literary masters 2 

White: The art of teaching ; \ 

White: Two years in number 1 

White: Elements of pedagogy 3 

Willey : The formation of West Virginia 1 

Winterbum: Stockton methods in elementary schools 1 

Wright: The citizen bird \ 

Educational foundations j 

History of education in West Virginia 2 

Masterpieces of American literature 1 

Methods in tcu cities.. J \ 1 

Poems for the Btudy of language j 

Revised course of study, Illinois. 7 1 

State pourse of study, Louisiana 1 

The little school mistress 1 

When first we go to school , 1 

Heading-circle books for 1 909- 1911 . 

Allen: Civics and health... ; is 

Bagley : Classroom management -. . * 4 

Bagley: Educative process \ 2 

Baldwin; 8ix centuries of English, poetry ...... r l . 

Barbe: Famous poems explained 1 . 

Barrett: Practical pedagogy ‘.4*. 1 

Boyer: Modern methods for teachers } 1 ; 

Briggs and Coffman: Readingin public schools 4 

Bronson: American literature 1 

Brooks; English literature 4j 1 . 

Burrage and Bailey; School’ sanitation and decoration 444 ... 1 
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Times 
adopted. 

Chamberlain: Standards in education 4 

. Chubb: Stories of authors . 1 

Chubb: Teaching' of English •. 

■ Goman: Industrial history : ' 1 

Cmnpayre: Lectures on pedagogy. . . 1 

Coulter: Nature study and agriculture l 

Cox: Literature in the common school * * 2 

Cummings: Nature study for primary grades | 

Davenport: Educajtion Ijpr efficiency » l 

Dewey: How we think v \* 

Dewey: Moral principles in education a l 

Dinsmore: Teaching a district school 7 

Dutton: School management; j 

Earhart: Teaching children to study 2 

Eliot: Education for efficiency 1 

Emerson: Education \ 

'Varnsworth: Education through music l 

Ferguson and Lewis: Elementary principles of agriculture J 

Fees: Political theory and party organization . . . .* „ l 

Fisher and Cotton: Agriculture for common schools i 

% Fiske: The meaning of infancy , I 

Gilbert: The school and its life > 2 

Gordy : New Psychology 1 

Gulick: The efficient life 2 

* Ham: Mind and hand „.. 1 

Hamilton: The recitation !.....? ft 

Hart: Essentials of American history ; .• ; l 

Heydrick: How to study literature I 

Hinsdale: Teaching the language arts I 

Hodge: Nature study and life 2 

Horne: Philosophy of education. * 2 

Hughes: The teaching of citizenship.... ? * 2 

Hyde: The teacher’s philosophy ; 1 

Irving: Sketch book 1 

Johnson: Education by plays ami games ....'. 1 

Kern: Among country schools * 2 

MacClintock: Literature in the elementary school . . r 1 

McKeever: Psychological method of teaching . 2 

McMurry: How to study ! 7 

McMurryr Special method iri reading 4 1 

McMurry: Special method in history 1 1 

Monroe: Brief course in the history of education :i 

Monroe: Grammar and its reasons 2 

Moulton: The literature of the Bible.*. . . I 

Murphy: Turning points in teaching * 1 

Myers: General history. 1 

Palmer: Ethical and moral instruction in schools I 

Palmed Self-cultivation in English ~ 2 

Phttli^NQld tales, and modern ideals 1 

Putnam: Psychology ; r. 1 

Quinn: TheVt reader. .*« 1 

Ritchie: Prim^r of sanitation 1 

Salisbury : The thebry of teaching \ 1 

't % u 

v c > y v ‘ 
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Schaeffer: Thinking and learning to think .* 

Scott: Social education 

Seeley: History of education 

Semple: American history and its geographic conditions. 

Shakespeare: As you like it ? 

Shakespeare: Ifenry V 

Sherman and Reed: Essentials of teaching reading .-. 

Smith: The evolution of Dodd * 

Swift: Mind in the making 

Tennyson: Idylls of the king 

Thorcau, et al: In American fields and forests 

Van Dyke: Essays on application... . 

Warren: Element! of agriculture 1 

Watkins: American literature 

Wilkinson: Practical agricult urn.; 

Wilson: Picture study in elementary schools. 

JtulletinH, North Carolina: 

How to teach reading T 

* Outline eoura6 of study 

Handbook for Iowa teachers. .*. (. 

New Elementary agriculture ; 

North Carolina education ^ 


.A . . . ... . . 
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Times 

adopted. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1. 

1 

. 1 
4 

2 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


A comparison of these lists indicates a distinct tendency in the 
nature of the books adopted since reading circles were first started; 
The percentage of professional books, including in this term bookTon 
education and psychology, adopted in recent years has been much 
'higher than it was in the eighties. In the list for 1882-1888, only 
about 33 per cent of the titles can be classified as narrowly profes- 
sional, while in each of the other lists slightly over 70 per cent must 
be so classified. This may be accounted for on two grounds, ft 
indicates, in the first place, that teachers now come to their work 
with better academic preparation than they did formerly, and, in the 
second place, that the professional side of the teachers' preparation 
is being more adequately recognized. 

The reading circle, like the institute, reaches many more rural 
than city school teachers. But city-school teachers are by no means 
left untouched by it. In Indiana, Ohio, and West Virginia the 
teachers in cities participate quite generally in the State reading- 
circle work, the books being generally discussed at the teachera' 
meetings, and the same is no doubt true in other States. 

. Miss Shipp, in her study on elementary supervision, found that 13 
out of the 39 cities studied had reading.circles for teachers. 

The amount of systematic professional reading that is done in cities 
is difficult to determine. Even when such work is done, the fact is 
not always recorded in the superintendents' reports, for in. many 
places it is regarded as an established part of th# monthly or weekly 
teachers' meetings that needs no comment* p a few places |k Ulus- 
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trated by Calumet, Mich., the superintendent is directed by the rules 
and regulations, of the board of education to lay out courses of profes- 
sional reading for the teachers and to require such tests as he may 
deem proper. The merit system for the promotion of teachers also 
usually requires the systematic study of educational literature by 
teachers. 

Voluntary study classes should be grouped with reading circles, 

. and these exist in many cities. As instances may be mentioned 
Wilmington, Del.; Evansville, Ind.; Pittsburg, Pa.; Westerly, R. I.; 
Memphis, Tenn.; and Salt Lake City, Utah. The principals, too, 
not infrequently study and systematioally discuss educational litera- 
ture at their meetings. This is done, for example, at Decatur, 111.; 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Winona, Mftin.; and Wheeling, W. Va. 

FUNCTION qF READING CIRCLES. 



That the reading circle forms one of the most effective agencies 
for the growth of teachers in service needs no extended argument. 
It is no exaggeration to say that thousands of teachers read good 
professional and cultural books through reading circles who would 
otherwise either not read such books at all or read them to a far less 
extent. The circle furnishes the necessary stimulus for the reading, 
arid through the social factor that it usually involves it helps to make 
this reading pleasant. Many teachers who have had little or no 
training-school advantages get the major part of their theoretical pro- 
fessional insight through the reading-circle books, and many others 
are assisted in keeping Rbreast of educational thought by this means. 

The way in which reading circles are usually managed is well cal- 
culated to keep teachers abreast. Even when the same topics are 
repeated after a cycle of three or four years, this is done by different 
books which are likely to record any advances that will have been 
made. This enables a teacher to follow the reading-circle work with 
profit continuously throughout his career. 

A difficulty is met, however, in the fact that the teachers in any 
county or community are at different levels of preparatiqn. The 
books that are suited to a high-school graduate are not always suited 
to a normal or college graduate, or to a teacher of long experience. 
But as the books adopted by reading-circle boards are usually meant 
for rural-school teachers, and as these teachers are usually young 
arid inexperienced, the teachers with considerable experience or with 
more adequate preparatory training do not. always take kindly to the- 
; reading-circle work. This is .unfortunate, and measures should be 
taken to avoid it. Several lists^of books might be adopted and the 
teachers given wider, although regulated, options. 

/ But some of the trouble that confronts us here lies with the trained 
f teachers themselves. Normal graduates, for example, not infre- 
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quently feel that they have graduated in their professional training 
and that all that should be expected of them henceforth is to teach. 
They chafe under anything that savors of further systematic study. 
Probably nothing, but time will cure some of them of this, but the 
majority could no doubt be given a different, spirit by the normal- 
school faculties and later by the superintendents under whose charge 
they fall. They should be led to realize that teaching is a rapidly 
growing profession and that they have but barely crossed the threshold 
in entering it. 

PUPILS’ BEADING CIRCLES. 

With but few exceptions, the States that have teachers' reading 
circles also have pupils' or young peoples' reading circles. These 
are controlled by the same board as the former, having, however, 
separate managers in a few instances. They have not been included 
in this study because they are too remote from the problem of the 
aftertraining of teachers. But that they do touch this problem is 
* made clear by the following words of L. II. Jones, for six years a 
member of the board of directors of the Indiana young peoples' read- 
ing circle: 

I am not in general an advocate of the policy of indirection; but there are some 
things that seem more easy of accomplishment when the end to be obtained is not 
kept too closely in the consciousness of the one in whom the purpose is to be realized. 

It is in this view of the case that I have watched with great interest the effect upon 
tlu 1 teachers of Indiana of the young peoples’ reading circle. * * * Pupils of the 
' ordinary school have been roughly oast into five grades, and from two or three books 
assigned to c*ch of 'these grades for a year. The teachers of the State were asked 
through circulars to become the agents of the board of directors in securing the interest 
of thc.children and parents, and they were especially asked to make use of the books 
on this list as supplementary to the work of the textbooks in school. The township 
trustees were asked to buy from the public fund a set of books each year for the 
library for each school district.* A system of district libraries of the beet reading for 
young people has thus been established in more than half of the counties of that State. 

It is ii^onncction with the use of these books in the schoolroom that a point of the . 
greatest interest to me has risen. In order to be able to use these books to supplement 
school work, and in order to be able to direct the children in the reading of these boolfs 
in their homes, and in order to interest the trustees in the purchase of these books for 
the libraries, the teachers have been obliged to read the books for themselves, and, 
strangely enough, through .this readiug of the books— at first compulsory, afterwards 
with ever an increasing interest voluntarily— such interest in juvenile literature Has 
been established that I verily believe the young peoples’ reading circle has done more ^ 
to arouse, enthusiasm and develop power among the teachers of Indiana than the 
teachers’ reading circle itself has accomplished ; for the books selected for the young 
peoples’ reading circle were almost in every case those universal books touching all, 
ages, temperaments, and interests. Such books can be written only by geniuses. : 
The teachers became at once interested in a line of reading of which they had ]piown 
nothing, a new bond of sympathy, between them and the children was established, 
and themes of conyereation above the commonplace were suggested by the mutual 
rcading.of -these books. (N. E. A., 1895, pp. 181-182.) 
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. PRINTED AIDS. 

The practice of assisting teachers through printed directions and 
pamphlets is common throughout the country, and it is so vast in 
extent that it can only be touched upon here by the mention of a 
few illustrative examples. 

The institute manuals referred to above frequently contain much 
Efiore than programs for and-outlines of the institute work. Soaie 
of them are planned to be of assistance to the teacher and the pupils 
throughout the year. The West Virginia manual for 1910, for 
example, is a book of 141 pages and ^contains the following top'ics: 
An outline pf the institute work, together with the progr&m for each 
day's session, 39 pages; a discussion of art and kindred subjects in 
the schoolroom, together with many practical suggestions, 22 pages; 
memory gems, 9 pages; Scripture readings, 8 pages; songs appropriate 
for the school and the home, 40 pages; and an educational and politi- 
cal directory of the State, 14 pages. The manual is in addition hand- 
somely illustrated with reproductions of works of art and other 
pictures of educational value. 

Illinois issues an illustrated pamphlet prepared by U. J. Hoffman 
on “The One-Room Country Schools in Illinois” that is especially 
helpful on the administrative side. The pamphlet contains 92 pages 
and discusses the followin ^^ ppics : The schoolhousc; State inspec- 
tion; suggestions to boards of directors; organization and devices; 
and the teacher and his work. 

“How to Have a Good School” is the title of a 30-page pamphlet 
prepared and issued by State Supt. C. P. Cary, of Wisconsin. This 
pamphlet is meant especially for beginning teachers in rural schools, 
but all teachers could well profit by it. It discusses such topics as 
the teacher; organization and discipline; rules and punishment; 
rewards; the recitation; ends in teaching; and the most important 
things. . P 

“How to Teach Reading” is the title of a pampldet issued by the 
State educational department of North Carolina. The pamphlet 
contains 41 pages and was prepared by Supt. Charles L. Coon, of the 
Wilson (North Carolina) public schools. It is meant especially for 
teaching beginners to read and is now included in the adopted list of 
the State teachers' reading circle. 

A wealth of pedagogical assistance is contained in the courses of 
study issued by the various States. All rural teachers at least are 
usually furnished copies of these courses and they are in a measure 
obliged to follow them. This means that they have to study them 
and assimilate their suggestions. . • 

The annual reports and courses of study prepared by city superin- 
tendents are often richer in pedagogical suggestions than those issued 
by the State departments. In the larger cities these courses are some- 
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times published separately for the different * sub jects and so form 
veritable little handbooks for teachers. Indeed, so muclt of a peda- 
gogical nature is included in them in some places that the course-of- 
study feature sinks to a secondary position and they become primarily , 
handbooks of method. This is well illustrated by Indianapolis, as 
is indicated by, the following words from Supt. Calvin N. Kendall’s 
report for 1908-9, page 80. 

Wo have pamphlets, or courses of study, bearing upon the following subjects: 
Reading, spelling, English, geography and history, mathematics, music, physical 
training, sewing, physiology and hygiene, supplementary games for the first and 
second grades, and an outline entitled, /‘Outline for the Course of Study in the Ele- 
mentary Grades,” ' 

These pamphlets not only outline the course of study, but each of them presents in 
sonic detail the best current thought about the teaching of the particular subject it 
treats. The purpose is not to restrict the teacher’s originality, but rather to give her 
a larger view. These pamphlets have been prepared *by teachers, directors, euper- 
vising principals, assistant superintendents, and the superintendent. If printed in 
one book they would. make a volume of 1,000 pages. * * * These pamphlets are 
called for constantly from every part of the country. The demand became so great 
that it was necessary to secure the approval of the board, to make a charge when they 
were sent'out, the proceeds of which were turned over to the board. 

While the handbooks issued by Indianapolis are the lpost pre^ 
tentious that are found in this country, pamphlets of a similar nature 
arc issued also by Chicago, Baltimore, New York, Rochester (N. Y.), 
St. Louis, Washington, and other cities. 


CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS. 


The granting and the renewal of certificates form a ready and 
convenient means for inducing professional growth on the part of 
teachers. The fact that the higher certificates are good for a longer 
term time than the lower ones forms such an inducement. It is 
unpleasant to prepare for examination every year or two, and there- 
fore it is worth while to extend one’s studies so as to get a certificate 
that is good for a longer term of years or for life. Indeed, in a number 
of the States teachers are compelled to prepare themselves for higher 
* certificates because third-grade certificates are issued only once or 
twice to the same person. In Oregon both second and third grade 
certificates are issued only once to the same person unless his experi- 
rience is insufficient for a higher certificate, while in Kentucky and 
Nebraska the third-grade certificate is not reissued at all. In Iowa, 
Montana, and Oklahoma the third-grade certificate is granted only 
twice to the same person, and in West Virginia only twice in succesr 
sion. This certificate is good for one year. . 
v The manner in which the renewal of certificates is used to induce 
professional study is illustrated by the following instances: 

In Arkansas the third-grade certificate may be renewed once, the 
second-grade twice, and the professional license indefinitely for attend- 
ance upon the “ summer institutes. ” 
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In Iowa the first and second-grade certificates are renewed without 
examination on the successful ^completion of one line of professional 
study. ' ‘ 

In order that the county professional certificate may be renewed 
in Kansas the teacher must have had no nonteaching period of more 
than two years; must have attended 90 per cent of the sessions of 
the county institute; must bo a regular and active member of the 
county teachers^ association; must be a subscriber to an educational 
journal;, and must do such other professional work as the State or 
county superintendent may direct. 

In Louisiana first, second, and third-grade certificates may be 
extended one year for attending a State summer normal nine weeks. . 

In Missouri the third-grade certificate may .be renewed once, the 
second-grade twice, and the first-grade. an unlimited number of times, 
provided the holder has taught four irtontlis in tw T o years previous, 
or has made a satisfactory record in an approved summer school. 

In New York the academic certificate may be extended one year 
for each 18 counts earned in examination toward a life certificate while 
the certificate is in force. Tho elementary certificate may bo si in- j 
ilarly extended, for each eight counts of academic work completed 
wiiile in force. 

One of the conditions for renewing the first-grade certificate in 
Oklahoma is attendance upon 75 per cent of the sessions of institutes. 

In South Carolina the first and seeond-grado certificates, may be 
renewed if tho holder has attended an institute or summer school. 

In South Dakota the Staje certificate, first-grade certificate, and 
primary certificate are renewed for successful experience and full 
attendance at the county institute during tho current year. 

In Tennessee certain certificates are renewed for successful teaching 
and keeping up tho reading-circle work, while others are renewed for 
15 days’ institute attendance. 

In Texas the first and second-grade certificates are renewed if the 
holder has attended the county institute each year and a summer ; 
normal institute each alternative year, has averaged 75 per cent, and 
has taught each year; 

In Virginia a number of certificates are renewed, provided the 
teacher has been successful and has done the work of the reading 
course. 

In Utah and Washington certain certificates are renewed for the ■ 
successful pursuit of a stipulated amount of work at higher institutions. 

In Wisconsin the second-grade certificate may be renewed if the 
holder has taught two years and has attended a professional school six 
weeks, receiving credit in two Subjects. ' The third-grade certificate 
may be renewed hot more than three times, (1) if the holder has , 
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attended a professional school for six weeks; or (2) if satisfactory 
standings have been secured in two additional subjects required for 
the second-grade certificate. 

In Wyoming a number of certificates are renewed on the comple- 
tion of the reading-circle course. 1 


SABBATICAL TEARS. 


The custom of granting teachers a year’s leave of absence from 
time to time for the purposes of study travel, and rest is gradually 
becoming established in our larger colleges and universities, but it has 
as yet scarcely gained a foothold in our high and elementary schools. 
While a number of superintendents have discussed the practice 
favorably in their annual reports, only three cities have adopted it. 
These are Cambridge, Boston, and Newton, Mass. Cambridge grants 
a year’s leave of absence with one-third pay after ten years of service, , 
*nd Boston and Newton each grant a year with half pay after seven 
years of service. These are for study or travel. Boston grants one 
year in twenty-one also for rest. The words of the official regulations 
follow. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Any teacher who has served in the city for ten years may, on recommendation of 
the superintendent and vote of the board, have leave of absence for one year for 
purposes of study or travel, and may receive one-third of his salary,. (R. A R. f 1899, 
P- H.) 

BOSTON. 

Sec. 317. 1. Applications for leave of absence for study and travel shall be for a 
period not exceeding one year, Bhall state the definite purpose for which such leave 
of absence is desired, and, if recommended by (he superintendent, shall be submitted 
by him to the board for approval. 

2. A member of the supervising staff or teacher receiving leave of absence to study 
and travel must have completed. seven years of service in the public schools of the city 
of Boston, part of which may be in the parental school. He may be granted such 
leave of absence more than once, but not to exceed one year in any eight consecutive 

' ‘ years. A member of the supervising staff or teacher receiving leave of absence for 

rest must have completed twenty years of -service in the pttblic schools of the city of 
Boston, part of which may be in the parental school. He may be granted such leave 
of absence more than once, but not to exceed one year in any twenty-one consecutive 
years. 

3. The teacher shall make to the superintendent at such times and in such form 

as the latter may specify reports as to the manner in which the leave of absence is 
employed; and for failure on the part of the tcachey to comply with any requirements 
of this section, or to pursue in a satisfactory manner the. purpose for. which the leave 
of absence was granted, such leave of absence may be terminated by the superin- 
tendent at any time. \ * 

> For a complete summary of the renewal and other condition* of certificates, the reader, is referredto 
"Teachers’ Certificates Issued under General State Laws and Regulations,” by Harlan Updegraff, issued 

* by tbe.United States Bureau of Education. 

j 93933®— Bull. 3—11 8 
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4. The teacher shall file with the secretary of the board an agreement in writing, 
binding the teacher to remain in the service of the board for three years after the 
expiration of such leave of absence, or, in caso of resignation within said three years, 
to refund to the board such proportion of tho amount paid him for the tjmc included 
in the leave of absence as the unexpired portion of said three years may be to the 
entire three years. The provisions of this agreement, shall not apply to resignation 
on account of ill health, with the consent of the board, nor to resignation at the 
request of the board. (R. & R., IMS, p. (17.) 

NEWTON. 

Any teacher who has served continuously in the Nfewtori school 4 for a period of 
not less than seven years, may, on the recommendation of the superintendent, be 
granted leave of absence not exceeding one year. During such absence tho teacher 
shall continue in the employment of the school department and shall receive a 
monthly salary equal to one-half his or her monthly salary of tho preceding year. A 

* teacher’s leave of absence shall be spent largely or wholly in study, such study to be 
undertaken with the advice of the superintendent and carried on in such institutions 
or in such places and under such teachers os the superintendent may approve. 

* As a common of receiving such leave of absence, tho teacher shall enter into a 
contract to continue in the service of the school department 'for a period of at least 
three years after the expiration of the leave of absence; failing so to continue in the 
service of the school department, tho teacher shall repay t<> said (fepnrtnicnt a sutii 
bearing the same ratio to the amount of salary received while on leave of absence 
that the unfulfilled portion of the three subsequent years’ service bears to the full 
three years. 

Provided, however, that the teacher shalfhc released from such ■*cpayuicnt if her 
failure to serve the three years, as stipulated, be due to her illness, or if she be dis* 
■charged or voluntarily released from her position by the school department. 

SPECIAL FUNDS. 

Funds, the incomes from which are devoted to the improvement of' 
teachers in sendee, exist in Indianapolis, Ind., and Pittsburg, Pa. 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

The two funds used for the improvement of teachers in service in 
Indianapolis are described as follows in the annual report of the 
public schoi/a for 1908-9. 

THE GREGG BEQUEST. 

*■ . 

In 1879 the board of school commissioners came into possession of a part of the 
estate of Thomas D. Gr^gg, who at one time was a teacher in the Itfdianapolis public 
schools. * * * 

The fund now amounts to $37,000, the income of which is at present about $2,100 
a yW. Five hundred dollars of the income is now added bach year to the principal of 
the fund. 

Since the fund was established, upwards of 150 teachers have received its benefits. 
These teachers usually attend summer. schools. Several have received half-year 
scholarships at various universities. Two recipients of the fund went to Germany for 
study there. 

Only by moans of tho fund were some .of these teachers able to continue their studies. 
In almost every instance the recipients have returned to tho schools with added 
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power and renewed enthusiasm. Many recipients of the fund have become leaders 
in the activities of the schools. 

During the past three years a part of the income has been used to pay for lectures 
before the entire teaching body of the city. 

McCOY FU1YD. 

In 189(» the board came into possession of $l,r>O0 as a bequest of the late William T. 
McCoy, who was at one time a colored teacher in the Indianapolis schools. Ity the 
provisions of the bequest, the income of this fund is to bo used for tho benefit of the 
colored schools of the city. Only a part of tho income has thus far been used, chiefly 
for scholarships in summer schools, for the purchnso of lantern slides for exhibiting 
the work of colored schools, and for the purchase of tools'for gardening. 

(The Indianapolis schools have the benefit also of three additional' 
funds, but as their incomes are devoted to other purposes than the 
improvement of teachers, they need not be described here. 

PITTSBURG 

A fund of $250,000 was intrusted to Dr. John A. Brashear in the 
fall of 1909 by an anonymous giver, to be used at his discretion 
to promote the efficiency of the schools . Dr. Brashear has asked six 
other prominent citizens of Pittsburg to serve with him on a com- 
mission to administer this fund.. After seeking the advice of the 
teachers of Pittsburg and elsewhere, this commission decided to use 
the income of the fund in 1910 to give scholarships to 70 teachers at 
summer schools in recognized colleges and universities of the United 
States. 

The 70 teachers were selected in a manner that is worth noting. 
In March, 1910, according to the Pittsburg School Bulletin for June, 
1910, the commission sent about 1,800 individually addressed letters 
to tho teachers of Pittsburg, asking them to give suggestions for 
the disposition of the fund. Only about 5 per cent of the teachers 
deemed it worth while to answer this letter, and the commission 
decided to reward, as far as^ possible, this 5 per cent by granting 
* them the scholarships for this year. 

SCHMIDLAPP FUND. 

In this connection brief mention may be made also of the Schmid- 
lapp fund of Cincinnati, whose benefits may be erijoy'ed by women 
teachers, alnong other young women, * of Cincinnati and vicinity, 
although the fund does not exist primarily for the improvement of 
teachers in service. 

The available income of this fund is now $3,000, and its purpose 
is thus described in the trust agreement : 

The net income derived from said property, a s herein provided,. or any contribution 
thereto by said Jacob G. Schmidlapp, shall be used in aidingyoung girls in the prep- 
aration for womanhood, by bringing their minds and hearts under the influence of 
education, relieving their bodies from disease, suffering, or constraint, and assisting 
them to establish themselves in life. 
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, KABMnrmx 

America has recently been made the beneficiary of the Kahn 
Foundation for Foreign Travel of American Teachers. Tliis foiinda- 
tion has been established- in New York . (71 Broadway) by Edward 
D. Adams, the representative of Mr. Albert Kahn, of* Paris, and its 
benefits are to go primarily to college and university teachers. 
Similar foundations have neen established’ by Mr. Kalm in France, 

4 Germany, Russia, England, and Japan. : 

, TEE HERIT SYSTEM OF PROMOTION. 

The primary basis for the promotion of teachers, both in salarv 
and position, in American cities has in the past been, and virtually 
etUl is, length of service. • In accepting this basis it has no doubt been 
assumed that teacliing efficiency in a large measure keeps pace with 
length of service, but the humanitarian motive of rewarding ripeness 
in years and of recognizing family and other responsibilities that 
years usually bring has also entered. 

In recent years, however, some form of a merit s^stejn of promotion 
has been adopted in many cities. It is not unusual now to find pro- 
visions such as the following in the rules and regulations of boards 
of education: “Promotion or increase of salary jha 11 be solely on the* 
ground of merit,” or “The salary shall be increased $50 annually 
until the maximum is reached if the work is entirely satisfactory.” 

In ascertaining the merit of teachers, two bases are used, namely, 
(1) classroom efficiency and (2) growth in professional knowledge as 
measured by promotional examinations. The first is often used as a 
basis of promotion without the second, but the second appears never 
to be used without the first. The interrelation of the two is obvious, 
and when the first is used without explicit, reference to the second, 
such reference Is no doubt made implicitly. 

length of service as one factor in promotion is never entirely 
omitted, either with classroom efficiency alone, or with classroom 
efficiency and promotional examinations combined. On the con- 
trary, it is usually given explicit consideration: 

PROMOTIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 

Promotional examinations are now used in Baltimore, Md.; Boston, 
Mass.; Chicago, 111.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Kansas City, Mo.; Lincoln, 
Nebr.; New York, N. Y.; Paterson, N. J.; Saginaw, Mich.; Spring- 
field, Ohio; and Washington, D. C. The official regulations govern- 
ing these examinations are indicated in the following pages. 
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PROMOTIONAL EXAMINATION. 




PART I. ENGLISH. 


Tho rule for I lie first advance of tea, lion*’ salaries' beyond $504 (Promotional Exaroi- 
n:ii ion. Part 1) prescribes us one requirement "an impersonal test in tjie correct and 
effective use and interpretation o*f English ” It isa well -known faetthat roanystudents 
secure a satisfactory general average of scholarship at graduation Yrom the high sc hool, 
vhen their equipment and power in English are not at that time entirely adequate 
to a teachers needs; yet such graduates' frequently develop- afterwards’ into very 
g«>od lea, dicrs. All candidates for the first promotion in the teaching service should 
be able to show that they have attained that sound judgment and relined taste in 
• Kn K I H» irt »lie outcome of wider reading and sEfciy and greater maturity of.mind 
than can be expected of high-school students. The examination in English, therefore, 
isn't for the purpose of ascertaining (1) whether the teacher’s own hold upon English ' 
is satisfactory, and (£) whether the teacher is in possession of some good aims and 
methods for the instruction of children in English composition and literature. 

A teacher should bo able to speak and write English with absolute correctness, and * 
also to interpret correctly any ordinary piece of classic prose or poetry This 'require- 
ment, though, is not extensive enough; for in fact quite meager attainments suflice to 
make one simply correct in tho use and understanding of English. • Many persons 
speak u ml write in a way that is not incorrect, but their English is decided ^ineffec- 
tive. Mere correctness in English is not enough to insure success in teaching. 

To succeed in the classroom one's- words must be. effective; and effective English 
not come unsought. For the production of effective English the teacher needs 
all the art that can be mustered. Similarly, the teacher must be able not only to 
understand classic literature but also to interpret it effectively to. children; and 
ex pert ness in interpretation can Ikj secured only by systematic study. 

As it is necessary for the teacher to have this effective command of English, the 
candidate for promotion is expected to show that he has, since his high-schooland 
normal-school graduation, made reasonable advance in analytic and constructive 
|mwer ami in strength and maturity of style. Particular texts for reading and study 
are named I Hi low merely in order to limit the examination questions to certain good 
books, so that those teachers who care to make any direct preparation for the exainina- 
t it »u may know just what classics to review. 

In preparing Promotional Examination, Part 1, this year, the examiners will base 
their questions upon the following texts: 

For careful stud v: f 


Questions will be offered upon all the texts, but answers will lie required on three, 
only. 

Shakespeare, Twelfth Night, Macbeth; Browning, Selected p<«ma [the selection 
in Ginn’s Standard. English Classics); Lamb, Essays of Elia [selected from the edition 
in Macmillan’s Pocket classics]; Macaulay. Essay on Milton; Dickens, David Copper-' 
held, Tale of two cities; George Eliot, Silas Mamer; Hawthorne, House of seven 
ga I ties; Churchill, Coniston. 

.For general reading: • 

Questions wilj.be offered upon all the text*. Answers will be required upon one 
poetical text and two prose texts. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, I and II; Scott, Marnlion; Byron, Childe Harold, IV, etc. 
[Riverside Literature Series, 189]; Tennyson, Idylls of the King-selected-<The 
coming of Arthur, Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, ^The passing of Arthur); 
Morris, Atlanta's race, etc. [Adams and Rolfe selection from The earthly paradise]; 
Austen, Pnde and prej udice^' Scott, Quentin . Durward; Thackeray, Henry Esmond; 
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Bulwer-Lytton, The last of the batons; Trollope, Barchester towers; Blackmore, 
Loma Boone Stevenson, Kidnapped; Black, A princess of Thule; Howells, The 
rise of Silas Lapham; Cable, Doctor 8evier; Parkef, Seats of the mighty; Mitchell, 
Hugh Wynne. 

The questions in literary interpretation and criticism will refer exclusively to the 
texts assigned for careful study. The topics for composition will be taken from the 
texts assigned for general reading. 

* response to requests from teachers, it may be stated that for the purposes of this 

examination an adequate presentation of rhetorical principles can be found in any 
one of the following high-school rhetorics [named in alphabetical order]: Gardiuer, 
Kittredge, and Arnold, Manual of composition and rhetoric (Ginn & Co.); Herrick 
and Damon, Composition. and rhetoric for schools— Revised edition (Scott, Foresinan' 
.A Co.); Radford, Composition and rhetoric (Hinds, Noble & Eldredge); Thomas and 
Howe, Composition and rhetoric (Longmans^Green & Co.). 

PART 2. STUDY OF A SPECIAL PROBLEM. 

It will be observed that the promotional requirement for teachers of experience is 
not an elimination in the ordinary sense of that term. It is given not at all for the 
purpose of finding out how much teachers know, and not wholly to find out what they 
can do. It has a dynamic purpose-^to direct attention to problems which press for 

, solution, and to cultivate in teacher** a tendency to deal with these problems in a 
thoughtful way. 

All t&flherH after reviving a salary of $600 for one year, provided they are compc- 
tent to teach the regular subjects of their, respective grade*, may become eligible to 
receive a salary of *700 per annum by passing tho second part of the promotional 
examination, which is defined as follows: 

“The Promotional Examination, Part II, shall consist of: (a) A written report of the 
working out of some problom of teaching or tho study of 'a particular group of children; 
(b) such a defense of the report before a board of examiners, consisting of the super- 
intendent and two other members selected by him, as will evince familiarity with 
educational literature bearing on the problem or study; and, when required, (c) a 
classroom demonstration before a board similarly composed.” 

Promotional Examination, Pant II, in 1910 is open to all teachers (except male 
assistants) 1 who were promoted by the board of school commissioners to the $600 Ralary 
on or before January 1, 1910. This includes even those who passed Part I of the Pro- 
motional Examination in the autumn of 19*09, for the rules allow the essay in Promo- 
tional Examination, Part II, to be presented at any time after a teacher has passed 
Part I. Such candidates, however, can not begin their salary advance beyond $600 
until they haye attained the $600 salary itself by the two annual increments. It is 
recommended, * therefore, that they defer the presentation of the essay in Part II 
until the first year in which they shall be receiving the $600. In this way they will 
be able to study more deliberately, and thoroughly the problems upon which they 
have chosen to write. 

It will be observed that the rule defines the essay as “a written report of the working 
out of some problem Of teaching, or the study of a particular group of children.” 
This means that the teacher is not expected to prepare an abstract or academic dis- 
cussion having no relation to his own classroom problems. The essay should, on the 
contrary; grow out of the candidate’s actual teaching; so that, instead of his being dis- 
.tractod from practical problems while working, for the promotional examination, he 
shall be the more intently studying his daily work. **And in case the examines think 
that an essay has been written .with too little reference to the candidate’s actual teach- 


■ Pftwnotton* 1 Examination, Part II, la open to all male assistants who have passed Part I. For salary 
sehjKlule see Rules, Art/XX VII, seo. 28. 
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-mg, they will feel at liberty to call for the “classroom demonstration,” in which it 
must be shown thht the candidate was not merely theorizing in his essay. 

Teachers need not hesitate to attempt such essays as are contemplated in the rule. 

No great display of learning is expected, but only a clear and eipple presentation of 
every-day schoolroom experiences that have had somo educational significance for 
the writer. To the observant teacher, who is really trying to understand the 40 
children committed to his care, every school day affords such experiences; and his 
experiences will not exactly, duplicate those of any other teacher, for his children 
are in many particulars unlike any other children. Ilis observations may tend to 
verify or contradict what he has previously read or thought; and in either case he will 
bo led to read further in books that treat of the aspect of teaching which has attracted 
his interest. Out of such reading and observation and thought will come ideas w.ell 
worth being committed to writing; and these when clearly and definitely stated will 
doubtless form an acceptable, essay. Or a teacher may secure permission to apply 
to his class some special plan of teaching or governing, and from his day-to-day records 
of this plan draw up an interesting and instructive discussion. Or why should not a 
teacher undertake to throw light upon class-room problems by showing how one or 
another procedure appears from the child’s point of view? Let him show, for example, 
how the child is affected by this or that attitude on the teacher's part, or by this or f 
* that requirement in discipline or study. This would certainly involve “the study 
of a particular group of children/' and would, therefore, if well dene, fully satisfy 
the requirement. Hundreds of teachers have experiences just as interesting and just 
as worthy of permanent record as many of those which have in recent yeare found a 
ready market in the form of magazine articles. In fact, there are as many ways of sat- ! 
isfying the essay requirement as there are different tastes and aptitudes among teachers; 
and every good teacher is sure to become a better teacher by undertaking from time \ 
to time some such composition. 

The essay when presented must be accompanied by outline showing the trend i 
of the argument and the conclusions reached, and by a lis* of the books consulted in 
making the study . From the list of books the candidate will lubmit for approval two, 
upon which will be based the discussion that “will oviuce familiarity with educational 
literature bearing on the problem or study." As a special caution on the use of 
authorities in preparing the essay, it is recommended that candidates indulge but 
little, if at all, in quotation. Quotations often produce the effoct of needless and ob- 
structive insertions in an otherwise straightforward and coherent discussion; and 
they also tend frequently to make an aigument appear less siricere than if the writer 
had set it forth in his own style. Hut in caso a candidate considers it necessary, at 
a particular point, to insert a quotation, ho should at loust attach a footnote citing his 
authority by title and page. It may be added that such slight modification of another 
writer's sentence as the alteration of a word or two, does not relieve one of the obliga- 
tion of acknowledging the source. / 

Every candidate must send to the superintendent not later than September 30 
the subject on which his essay is boing written, atad the e»ay itself should be presented l 
as soon thereafter os possible. The examiners expect all$ssays to be in by November | 

1. Any essay received after that date is likely, to be thrown over into the following ? 

year. Papers are to be written in a plain hand, preferably in the system of penmanship i 

in use in the schools. 1 s 


As a teacher's classroom ifrork must be entirely satisfactory when he cotaes up in 
Promotional Examination, Part II , he may get a preliminary judgment on his teaching 
before he undertakes his essay or at any time during its composition. Under the rubs 
governing advance in salaries, the concurrence of the superintendent with theprih- ; 
cipal in a favorable judgment is required. It is believed that as Boon as the superin- 
tendent can take measures to meet his part of the responsibility, such favorable judg- 
ment can be given regarding a large majority of the teachers to whom this circular 
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applies. In cases where this can hot be done at once, needed help will be given to 
enable teachers to bring their work up to a fully satisfactory standard . 

The formal report upon the actual class work of a candidate in this examination can 
not be made until the other conditions set by the rule have been met, but the candi- 
date is of cows© ehtitled to timely information as to whether his teaching is likely to 
be approved under the requirements for advance to the maximum salary. 

James H. Van Sickle, 

t Superintendent. 

BOSTON. 

Teachers in Boston, Mass., must pass two promotional examina- 
tions in prder .to become eligible for all the advances that the salary 
schedule provides. These examinations precede promotions, respec- 
tively, to the third and to the seventh year salaries. The first of 
these examinations is obligatory, the teacher failing to pass it in two 
trials being dismissed from the service, while the second is optional, 
although the teacher who does not take it can not pass beyond the 
sixth year of salary. 1 

The first promotional examination, in the words of Asst. Supt. M. P. 
White, consists of: 

1. The teacher ei success in the schoolroom during the preceding year. . 

2. A paper, one hour in length, giving the teacher’s method of teaching some one 
subject. 

3. A description, one hour in length, of some professional book selected from a list 
authorized by the board of superintendents. 

4. Adeecription, one hour in length, of some book in academic work authorized by 
the board of superintendents. 

The method is twofold— firet, to induce the teachers to notice their methods of 
teaching, and to make notes upon such methods. 

Second, to urge them to some reading, hoping that they will acquire gradually a 
habit of outside reading. 

The success in the schoolroom is determined by the master of the school and the 
assistant superintendent in charge; is based upon the teacher’s power in teaching 
Mid discipline, and she is marked either satisfactory or unsatisfactory, no rating being 

No teacher is excused from her examination on Methods; she must write that paper. 
Any teacher who has taken a cotirse which counts toward a degree in any of our” 

universities may substitute that for the academic work. 

The board of superintendents arranges two courses in subjects pertaining to the 
schoolroom. For instance, the first two courtee were psychology and English' the' 
next two courses were physiology and hygiene and locttt geography; the couises’now ’ 
in progress are nature study and arithmetic. 

The teachers who are to take their promotional examinations at the next time they 
are offered may take one or both of these courses and substitute lot the academic or 
professional, or both, 

. The examination k given separately to six “different groups of 
teachers. These are (1) teachers in high schools; (2) teachers of 
Grades V, VI, VII. and VHI ; (3) teachers of Grades I, II, 1H, and IV ; 
(4) teachers in kindergartens; (5) teachers in special classes; and (6) 
teachers of manual training, sewing, or esoldng. 
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INFORMATION PERTAINING TO PROMOTIONAL EXAMINATIONS. - 

Instructions as to wliat may be expected in the examinations are 
given to the teachers in a circular of information. By way of illus* 
t ration, the instructions for the teachers in tho upper grades are 
inserted. 

L SUCCESS nv teaching. ' 

Careful attention will be given during the year preceding the examination to the 
quality of the teachers’ work in their classrooms, but no separate or special examina- 
tion will be required to determine their markings in this particular. \ , . 

H. PROFESSIONAL STUDY. 

w' — For teachers of Grades V, VI, VII, and VIII. 

1. A writthu examination one hour in length upon any one of tho following subjects 

that the candidate shall select: , 

(o) Methods used by the candidate in teaching history of tho United State*. 

(6) Methods used by the candidate in teaching geography. 

(c) Methods used by the candidate in teaching arithmetic. 

(</) Methods used by the candidate in teaching English composition 

(r) Methods used by the candidate in teaching nature study. j 

2. A written examination one hour in length upon any one of the following-named 
books that the candidate shall Belcct: 

(«) How to study and teach history, b|y B. A. Hinsdale, published by I>. Apple- 
ton A Co. 

(6) The new basis of geography, by Jacques W. Red way, published by The 
Macmillan Co. 

(r) The teaching of elementary mathematics, by David E. Smith, published by 
The Macmillan Co. 

(</) The teaching of English, by Percival Chubb, published by The Macmillan Co 

M Nature study and life, by Clifton F. Hodge, published by Ginn A Co. * 

' ID. ACADEMIC STUDY. 


For teachers of Grades VI, VII, and VIII. 

A written examination one hour in length upon any one of the following subjects 
that the candidate shall select: 

(a) American literature. Text recommended as a basis for study: American liter- 

ature, by Julian W. Abemethy, published by Maynard, Merrill A Co 

(b) English history as related to American history from 1600 A. D. to 1800 A. D. 

Text recommended as a basis for study: The expansion of England, .‘by 
J. R. Seeley, published by Little, Brown A Co. 

(r) Physical geography. Text recommended as a basis for study: New physical. 

geography, by Ralph 8. Tarr, published by The Macmillan Co. * . 

(d) Plane geometry. Text recommended as a basis for study: Elements of geome- 
try, by Webster Wells, published by D. (V Heath A Co. * 


REGULATIONS PERTAINING TO PROMOTIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 

* The official regulations pertaining to promotional examinations 
m Boston are as follows: , - 

Two promotional examinations' shall be held* each year,, one In October ajid one in 
May, for the purpose of determining, the efficiency of tho teachers in the service. 
These exuhinations shall consist of three parts: (1) Success in thp school during the 
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preceding year, (2) professional study, and (3) academic study in some one line. For 
the requirements of this section with respect to academic study may be substituted 
* . such course or courses counting for a degree in a college as the board of superintendents 

may, from time to time, approve. 

All teachers., except principals and members of the supervising staff, whose com- 
pensation is on a sliding scale with a fixed increase for each successive year of service, 
must take the promotional examination next following the second anniversary of 
the date on which they began service: Provided , That teachers who are appointed 
between October 1 and December 31 in any year may take the elimination occurring 
-in October of the Becond year thereafter. 

Teachere successfully passing the aforesaid examination shall be placed upon the 
third year salary of their respective schedules on the IbI of January or the 1st of Sep- 
tember next following the date of the examination. 

Teachers who fail to pass the aforesaid examination shall remain nn the salary of 
the second year of their respective schedules for another year, when they shall again 
be examined in a similar manner. If they successfully pass the examination they 
shall be placed upon the third year salary of their respective schedules oh the 1st 
of January or the 1st of September next following the date of the examination, and 
shall be regularly advanced on succeeding anniversaries until the Bixth year salary 
of their respective schedules is reached. The employment of teachers who fail to 
pass the aforesaid examinations on two successive occasions shall terminate with the 
lst/of September next following the date of the second examinations. 

All teachers who are receiving the sixth year salary of their respective schedules 
shall.be examined by the board of superintendents before being placed on the seventh 
year Balary of their respective schedules: This examination shall consist of three 
parts: (1) Success in the school during the preceding year, (2) professional study, and 
(3) academic study in some one line. For the requirements of this section with respect 
to academic study may be substituted such course or courses counting foru degree in 
a college as the board of superintendents may, from time to time, approve. 

Teachers successfully passing the aforesaid examination shall he placed upon l lie 
seventh year salary of their respective schedules on the 1st of January or the 1st of 
September next following the completion of the year during which they have received 
the aalal*y established for the sixth year of service of their respective ranks,, and shall 
be regularly advanced on succeeding anniversaries until the maximum salary of their 
rank or grade is reached. 

• Teachers who fail to pass the aforesaid examination or who do not wish to be thus 
examined shall remain on the sixth year Balary of their respective schedules until 
such time as they shall have passed such examination, when they shall be placed 
upon the seventh year salary of their respective schedules on the 1st of January or 
the 1st of September nekt following the date of the examination and shalf be regularly 
advanced on succeeding anniversaries until the maximum ^salary of their rank or 
grade is reached. ^ 

Teachers promoted to a higher rank in schools of the same class shall not be required 
to pass additional promotional examinations because of such promotion, but shall 
remain subject to the requirements of the regulations with respect to such e\am illa- 
tions, and shall not be advanced in salary mere than once after their original appoint- 
. >. ment until they shall have passed successfully the first promotional examination, and 
■hall not be advanced in salary more than five times after their original appointment 
. until* they: shall have passed successfully the second promotional examination . 

;* Teachers promoted to schools of a different class shall be required to pass two pro- 
motional examinations after said* promotion, at the same tunes and under the same 
.conditions as new teachers appointed to similar positions,. ‘ ^ 

Teachers who, onen taring the service, are placed on an advanced salary of their 
respective ranks, shall not he advanced’ in salary more than once until they shall 
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have pawed successfully the firet promotional examination, nor be advanced in 
salary more than five times until they shall have passed successfully the second 
promotional examination: Provided, That no teacher shall be placed upon the maxi- 
mum salary of his rank until such time as he shall have successfully passed the second 
promotional examination. 

The board of superintendents shall determine the method of estimating the teachers* 
success in the school, and shall determine the course of professional study. It shall, 
prepare a list of academic subjects from which the teacher may select the one in which 
ho prefers to be examined. (It. & R., 1908, pp. 73-75.) 


CHICAGO. 

* , The Chicago plan for tlie examination and the promotion of 
teachers is given in the following extracts from the ‘ 4 Rules of the 
Education Department of the Board of Education,” adopted May 18, 
1910. The maximum salary in the lower group is reached in nine 
years by elementary-school principals, in seven years by liigh- 
school teachers, and in seven years by elementary-school teachers. 

The upper groups are subject to further increases for fourteen, five, 

- and three years, respectively. 

Section 123. Grouping of principals and teachers.—' There shall bo two groups of 
princijmls; of-teachere in high schools; of teachers in elementary schools. The groups 
shall have different salary schedules. Promotion from lower to upper group shall, 
upon fulfilling the requirements, be by vote of the board of education, upon recom- 
mendation of the superintendent. 

Sec. 124. Promotion from lower to upper group ; elementary principals. — Elementary 
principals, who have served a year at the maximum salary of the lower group and 
, whose efficiency for the year immediately preceding, as shown by the records in the 
superintendent’s office, is good, excellent, or superior, shall be eligible to promotion to 
the upper group upon attaining a mark of 80 per cent, or more, in an examination in 
professional work, including school management, psychology, educational principles 
and methods, and the history of education. 

^Sbc. 125. Promotion from lower to upper groups ; teachers in high schools. — Teachers 
in high schools, who hold geneml or limited certificates, who have served a year at 
the maximum salary of the lower group, and whose efficiency for the year immediately 
preceding, as shown by the records in the superintendent’s office, is good, excellent, 
or superior , shall be eligible to promotion to the upper group upon attaining a mark of * 
80 per cent, or more, in an examination in school management, psychology, the his- 
tory of education, and educational principles and methods, particularly in applica- 
tion to students and subject matter in the high schools. Only those high school 
teachers who have complied with the requirements for promotion to the upper group 
shall be eligible for election to principalships. 

Seo.126. Promotionfrom lower to upper group; teachers in elementary schools.—' Teach- 
ers, regular and special, in the elementary and in the practice schools shall be eligible 
to promotion to the upper group upon fulfilling the three requirements named below: 

1. They shall have served one year at the maximum salary of the lower grjhp. 

2. They shall have received an efficiency rating of good, excellent, or. superior for . 
the year immediately preceding, as shown by' records In the office of the superin- 

* tendentr . . 

3. They shall have met one of the following conditions: 

(a) They shall have wri^on both the paper in professional study and the paper in 
i an academic field Twjuired in the promotional examination (sec. 127), and 

ahaU have attained an average of 80 pe» cent, or more^ 
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(6) They shall have passed the examination in professional study (sec. 127 (a)), 

* and rfhall hold an elementary principal's certificate. 

(e) They shall have passed the examination in professional study (sec. 127 (o)), 
and shall hold's certificate to teach in the high schools. - 

(d) They shall have passed the examination in professional study (sec. 127 (a)), 

and shall hold a certificate to teach German, music, drawing, manual train- 
ing, or household arts. 

( e ) They shall present certification for five study courses from the Chicago Teach- 

ere' College Ext nsion. 

Sec. 127. The promotional examination— The promotional examination for all teach- 
ers, regular and special, in the elementary schools, shall consist of two papers: 

(а) A professional paper in psychology, educational principles aud methods in 

the elementary schools, and the hiBtor^ of education. 

(б) An academic paper in any one of the fieldA named below and covering work 

superior in grade to that of the couree in the high school: 1 

English language and literature; general history; physical science; bio- 
logical science; foreign languages (Latin or Greek or German or French 
orSpanish); algebra and geometry; geography (physical, mathematical, 
and commercial) and geology; music; drawing; manual training; 
household arts; physical education (physiology, anatomy, and the theory 
of gymnastics). 

Note.— T eachers of special subjects shall not select the subject whioh they teach as the subjects of 
their academlo papers. 


An average of 80 percent shall be required for passing these te^ts: Provided , That no 
examination mark below 70 shall be considered: And provided, That if a candidate 
divides the examination the paper taken in the preliminary part shall not be credited 
in the final average unless the mark secured in such paper shall bo 80. per cent or over. 

Examination on study courses . — Principals and teachers, . upon written notice at 
least six weeks in advance, stating the study couree in which they desire to substitute 
an examination, for the certification by the Chicago Teachers' College, or by some 
accredited institution, shall be eligible for admission to such an examination at the 
July or the holiday examination for teachers. A mark of 75 per cent shall be 
required in every examination substituted for a study couree. 

Sbc: 147. College extension; credits; permanent records.— Credits for promotion may 
be made in the college extension, or in any institution approved by the superintendent 
and the principal of the normal school. 

. Permanent record of the certification of work done by principals and teachers in the 
college extension or in approved institutions shall be kept in the records of college 
extension: Provided , That hot more than two credits ehall.be recorded for any teacher 
for work done within a calendar year. ’ 


CINCINNATI. 

' 

The plag of promoting teachers followed at Cincinnati does not 
involve promotional examinations in the narrow sense, but as it in- 
volves their equivalent in the form of college credit for professional 
work done it may properly be described in this section. The plan 
is described in the following words by Qupt. F B. Dyerffi&t letter to 
the writers 

The board of education appoints and pays a faculty of five professors in the college 
for teachers, of the University of Cincinnati. The appointments are made by the 
superintendent of schools to the st&ff of teachers, but always with the sanctioh of the 
president of the university. The last two yean of the liberal arts course may be given 
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to the training of teachers. Thoee who take the teachers’ course are thereby enrolled 
in the college for teachers. Upon the completion of their course they are granted 
certificates upon examination . only in theory and practice. Besides the practice 
which they do in their two years' course they are expecteu f o give two months to 
teaching as cadets or temporary teachers. They are then listeu ; n the order of their 
nmk in their practice training work and college work and are ap,>ointed invariably 
in this order. In the last two years it has been unnecessary to employ other than 
college graduates in our elementary schools, except in four inatan ee. There are 
now 180 college graduates in our elementary schools. 

Teachers are appointed, if without experience, at $600, and increased $50 a year to 
$950. If then they show that they are worthy of final promotion, they receive a 
sal&ry of $1,000, the keeping of which is contingent upon their taking a course of 
professional work every other year. The final promotion is earned by a record of 
successful teaching and by taking professional work in education and kindred sub- 
lets, after appointment as teachere, to the amount of eight one-hour courses, not more 
than two of which may be taken in any oy year. 

Teachers from this list are also eligible to promotion to high-school positions at 
salaries ranging from $1,000 to $1,800. Promotions are made solely upon the basis of 
merit as teachers and upon proficiency in the subjects they are called upon to teach in 
the high school, e. g., thoee who have majored in mathematics at the University of 
•Cincinnati are listed for appointment in high-school mathematics and are ranked in 
the order of their success as teachers after repeated visitation by the inspectors 
employed by the board. 

KANSAS CITY. 


The rules and regulations of the board of education of K&nsas City, 
Mo., dated 1909, contain the following provisions: 

Teachers in the grades shall be paid $500 for the fir t year’s service, $550 for the 
second, $600 for the third, $650 for the fourth, and $720 thereafter, provided each 
year’s service shows advancement satisfactory to the supervision, in teaching and 
governing. • 

Teachers of not less than four years of successful and approved experience in graded- 
school work when first employed by the board of directors shall be paid $660 for one 
year and $720 per year thereafter, provided their work is in every way satisfactory. 

All teachers having taught one year at the maximum salary of $720 and having 
passed the first promotional examination shall receive a salary of $760, and after 
teaching one year at $760 and having passed the second promptionajpftamjnation 
shall receive a salary of $800 per annum, and after having taught at a salary of $800 
for one year shall receive a salary of $825 per year. 

N o advancement shall be made in any salary unless the year's service shows advance- 
ment to the satisfaction of the supervision in teaching and governing. 

INFORMATION PERTAINING TO TEACHERS* EXAMINATIONS. 


The nature of the examinations is indicated by .the following 
instructions issued to the teachers by Supt. J. M. Greenwood on Sep- 
tember 24, 1910: 

PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION, JUNE 13 AND 14, 1911, AT MANUAL-TRAINING HIGH 

SCHOOL. . ; 


To the teachers who are qualified to take the second professional examination: 

.All teachers who passed the first professional examination in June, 1910, or before, 
aire entitled to take the second examination in Juno, 1911. 
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To aid you as much as possible in preparing for the approaching examination, I 
submit the following list of authors for you to read, and on which the examination 
questions will be based: 

1. The history of education, Davidson. 

2. Philosophy of education, Home. 

3. Talks td teachers, James. 

4. The history of western Europe, Robinson. ' 

PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION, JUNE 15 AND 16, 1911, AT MANUAL-TRAINING HIGH 
" SCHOOL. 

To the teachers preparing for the first professional examination: 

In order to help you as much as possible in preparing for.thdtiret professional exam- 
ination, to bo held in June, 1911, 1 submit the following list of books for you to read, 
and on which the examination questions will be based: 

1. Seeley’s history of education* supplemented by readings from Compayre’s his- 
tory of pedagogy. 

2. Psychology in the schoolroom, Dexter and Garlick. 

3. Manual of methods (fifth or sixth edition), Garlick. 

4. Introduction to English literature, Newcomer; American literature, Newcomer. 

PROFESSIONAL READING. 

7Y> the principals , high -school teachers , elementary, kindergarten , and domestic-science 
teachers: , 

•You are most earnestly urged to read Habit formation and the science of teaching, 
by Stuart II. Rowe; How we think, by John Dewey; A writer of book s, by Denton J. 
Snider; Ethical and moral instruction in schools, by George Herbert Palmer. 

Please send in an essay on any ono of these books of from 300 to 600 words on or 
before the close of the current school year. 

Habit formation and the science of teaching should bo read by all principals and 
teachers. 

All ought to read the monograph on ethical aiid moral instruction in school bv 
Prof. Palmer.; ^ * 

/ Prof. Dewey’s How wo think is exceptionally suggestive, and should be read by 
every upper-grade teacher and principal. ~ 

A writer of books, by Denton J. Snider, should be read by every teacher in Missouri. 

It is a great book from one of the greatest of teaehere. 

All high-school teachers of physios, chemistry, biology, physiology, history, civics, 
mathematics, and languages, as well as all principals, are urged to read Evolution of 
the sciences* by Uoulleviguc. 

LINCOLN. 

The promotional plan in force at Lincoln, Nebr., as given 'in the 
rules and regulations of the board of education for 1000, is as follows: . 

Advances in salary.— {a) Hcgul* increase. Principals, teachers, and assistants in 
the elementary schools receiving less than the maximum within their class shall 
receivo $45 increase per year for each additional year of service until the maximum 
is reached. 

■ (6) Special increase. Principals, and teachers holding first and second grade cer- 
tificates who havo attained the maximum salary within their class shall receivo a 
special increase of $45 per year, provided (1) that they shall have taught not less than 
2 years at the maximum salary wkhin their class; (2) that they shall havo received 
credit for 20 hours of university work or the equivalent in the following subjects: * 
Education, literature, history, foreign language, science, English. 

^ the 30 hour8 ’ 8 hours jhall tx required In education and 4 hours ' In English. The credit 

J? English Is to be based upon the teacher's ability to use correct and effective English and to secure from 
tne pupils results In all phases of English which are satisfactory to the supervision./ The remaining hours 
may be taken In.tbe subjects best calculated to meet the needs of the individual teacher. 
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Principals and teachers who have attained the first special increase shall receive 
a second special increase of $*15 per. year, provided (1) that they shall have taught not 
less than 2 years at the salary resulting from the fi ret special increase; (2) that they 
shall be rated as highly efficient teachers by the supervision; (3) that they shall have 
received credit for 15 hours of university work or the equivalent in the following 
subjects: Education, literature, history, foreign language, science, English ^ 

Note.— Of the 15 hour*, 6 hours are required fn education and 3 hours In English. The credit In 
English Is to be based upon the teacher's ability to use correct and effective English and to secure from the 
pupils results In all phases of English which are satisfactory to the supervision. The remaining hours may 
be taken In the subjects best calculated to meet the needs oi the Individual teacher. 

Graduates of normal schools shall bo given the first special increase after having 
taught at the maximum salary for 3 years without securing additional university 
credits. Graduates of universities shall bo given the first special increase after hav- 
ing nought for 2 years at the maximum salary. University graduates upon receiv- 
ing their master's degree and. having served ct the first special increase for 2 years* 
shall he given the second additional increase. 

NEW YORK CITY. 

The following brief description of the promotional examinations in 
New \ ork City was kindly furnished by Supl. William H. Maxwell; 

At present in New York there exists, in addition to the license held by the rank 
and file of elementary-school tyachers, a license for promotion (for appointment to 
grades 7 A and 8A, inclusive) and a graduating-class license (for appointment to grade 
8ft). The examinations for these licenses are substantially identical, and. include, 
first, a written examination in English and in one of tho following subjects: Mathe- 
matics (arithmetic, algebra, plane geometry); history (English history, American 
history, and civics); geography and elementary science (geography and elementary 
physics); drawing and constructive work (drawing in pencil from still life, applied 
design, working drawings). 

Secondly, there is requited an oral examination, a part of which includes an inspec- 
tion of classroom teaching. Classroom, efficiency is also rated upon consideration of 
the official record marks given teachers l»y principals and district superintendents, 
length of experience is another element considered; also the giving of time, after 
school hours, to supplementary activities, such as athletics. Only those teachers 
who puss the written examination are given the oral and classroom tests. All final 
ratings are made by the board ^f examiners. 

A more detailed account of these examinations is given in the 
following circular issued by Supt. Maxwell on April 20, 1910: 

!\n examination for Urease for promotion and an examination for license as teacher 
of a graduating class will bo conducted by the board of examiners on Thursday, 
Septembers, If) 10 . The written examination of women applicants will be conducted 
iik the examination room (No. 422) at the hall of the hoard of education; the written 
examination of men applicants will be held at the De Witt Clinton High School. 

The scope of the written examination, which will he identical for 'both grades of 
license, is as follows: 

1. Thursday, September 8, 1910: 

9.15 a. m. English (grammar, composition, literature). 

1.30 p. m. Mathematics (arithmetic, algebra, plane geometry): 

History (English history, American history, and civics). 

Geography and elementary science (geography and elementary physics) . 

Drayring and constructive work (drawing in pencil from still life; 
painting in water colors from nature and stilllife; applied "design; 

— working drawings). Note. — This examination will'be continued on 
*:day to be appointed later. 
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2. An ex*min&tioD in principles an<f methods of teaching to beheld later at the call 
of the board of examiners. m 

All applicants will be required to pass the fexaminnion.in English and in one of the 
following groups,' viz, mathematics, history, geography, and elementary science, or 
drawing and constructive work. 

Exemption from the examination in principles and methods of teaching will he 
accorded only to thoee applicants who present evidence of having completed in an 
approved institution satisfactory courses amounting to at least 60 hours in principles 
and methods of teaching. 

Exemption from the entire written examination will be accorded thoee applicants 
for graduating class license who secured the license for promotion (between 1902 and 
j908) after an examination in which a rating of 65 per cent or over was secured in the 
academic subject. Such teachers, if eligible under the conditions stated below, may 
file an application for the higher license on or before June 11, 1910. A blank form 
will be sent on request. 

An oral examination (including inspection and investigation of teaching), to be 
conducted at the call of the board of examiners, will be required of all applicants for 
license for promotion and of all applicants for license as teacher of graduating class. 

CONDITIONS or ELIGIBILITY. 

License for promotion . — To be eligible for license for promotion, applicants must 
have the following qualifications: 

(a) The holding of license No. 1. 

(b) . Three years* successful experience in teaching. 

License as teacher of a graduating class.— To be eligible for license as teacher a 
graduating class applicants must have the following qualification*: 

(a) The holding of a permanent license No. 1 or of a license for promotion. 

(5) Five years’ successful experience in teaching. 

This examination will bo open only to those who will fulfill the conditions of eligi- 
bility prior to October 8, 1910. 

It is not necessary that candidates file any notification of their intention to enter 
the examination. 

The examinations will commence promptly at the times stated above, and no 
. applicant who is late will be admitted. 

Section 67, subdivision 4, of tlib by-laws of the board of education as amended on 
April 13, 1910, provides that “a license for promotion shall qualify the holder to teach 
in grades 7A, 7B, and 8A in olementary schools. A license as teacher of a graduating 
class shall qualify the holder to teach a class of Grade 8 B.” 

New York has a 17-.year salary schedule for female elementary- 
school teachers, a 13-^ear schedule for male elementary-school 
• teachers, and an 11-year schedule for high-school teachers. 

Salaries are increased annually by a stated amount until the 
maxmium is reached, with the exception that at the end of the sev- 
enth and twelfth years in the elementary schools, and at the end of the 
fourth and ninth years ip the high schools the salary of a teacher is 
not increased “unless and until the service of such tOacher shall have 
been approved after inspection and investigation as fit and meritorious, 
by a majority of the board of superintendents.” 
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Increases in the salaries of . teachers at Paterson, N. J., ace based on 
a system of teachers’ licenses, as follows; 


Kindergarten license No. 1, granted for one year and may be renewed for one year. 
Candidates must be graduates of a four-year high scliool or its equi valent and a two- 
ycar normal course or its equivalent, and in addition thereto must have one-half year 
of special preparation for kindergarten teaching. 

Kindergarten license No. 2, granted after two years of satisfactory service in charge 
of a kindergarten class. ' 

Teachers' license No. 3, good for one year and may be renewed for one year. 

Teachers' license No. 4, granted after two years of satisfactory service. 

Teachers' license No. 5, granted after six years of satisfactory service upon exam* 
ination, or upon the satisfactory completion of 120 hours of university work. 

Teachers' license No. 0, granted after 10 years of satisfactory service upon examina- 
tion, or upon the satisfactory' completion of 210 hours of university .work. 

Head of department license No. 7, granted upon written examination, or upon the 
satisfactory completion of 240 hours of university work and an oral examination in 
school management and classroom supervision, provided that the university work 
offered for license No: 7 is in addition to any work offered for license No. 0, and pro- 
vided further that a candidate for license No. 7 holds license No. 0. 

High-school license No. 8, granted on competitive examination to women only, 
and may be renewed for one year. Candidates for this license must be college gradu- 
ates and must have at least two years of experience in high-school teaching. 

High-school license No. 9,' granted to women after one year of satisfactory service. 

High-school license No. 10, granted to women on examination, or upon the satis- 
factory completion of 150 hours ot university work. 

High-school license No. 11, granted to men on competitive examination, and may 
Ik 1 renewed for one year. Candidates for this license must .bo college graduates and 
should have at least two years of experience in high-school teaching. 

High-school license No. 12, granted to men after one year of satisfactory service. 

High-school liccnse^No. 13, granted to men on examination, or upon the satis- 
factory completion of 150 hours of university work. 

Normal-school critic teachers’ license No. 14, granted on competitive examination 
and may be renewed. Candidates must be graduates of a normal school having a 
standard two-year course, and must have had at least five years of exi*erience in 
teaching and a rating of at least 90 per cent in teaching. 

In addition to the foregoing, candidates must present evidence of the satisfactory 
completion of 150 hours of university work. 


Normal-schooj/license No. 15, granted on competitive examination and may be 
renewed. Cafulidates must be graduates of a normal school having a standard two- 
year course, and have six years of experience in teaching, of which one year shall 
be of normal-school work. In addition to the al>ove, candidates must present evi- 
dence of the satisfactory completion of 720 hours of university work, of which one- 
half has been given to professional study. 

Manual-training principals* license No. 16, granted on competitive examination. 
Candidates must bo graduates of a four-year high-sch<«ol course and must have spent 
one year (300 hours) in special preparation in manual-training teaching,* and must 
have at least two years of experience in manual-training teaching. 

Principals* license. No. 17, granted upon competitive examination to men only. 
Candidates for this license must have either of the following qualifications: 

(a) Graduation from a college or university. 

(5) Graduation from a State normal school ^nd the equivalent of two years of 
university work.. 

; m - ttVBuii. * 
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In addition to (a) or (6), candidates for. thiH license must have seven yean of 
experience in teaching, at least two of which must have been in HU}>ervi8ion. 

Principals’ license No 18, granted after one year of satisfactory service. 

Principals’ license No. 19, granted on com peti live examination .to men only. 

Normal-school assistant principals* license No. 20, granted on competitive examina- 
tion and may l>e renewed. Candidates most l>e graduates of an approved normal 
school with a standard two-year conmyand must' have six years of experience in 
teaching,- of which three must have been sj>ent in normal-school work. In addition 
to the foregoing, candidates must present evidence of the satisfactory completion of 
900 hours of university work, 450 hours of which shall lie in professional study. 

- Normal-school principals’ license No. 2l # granted on competitive examination to 
men only, and may be renewed. Candidates must .be college graduates and must 

• have 10 years of experience in teaching, which must include experience in elemen- 
tary school work. At least three years must have l»een spent in normal-school work. 

High-school principals’ license No. 22, granted on competitive examination and 
may he renewed. Candidates for this license must be college graduates and must 
have at least seven years of experience in high-school teaching. 

SAGINAW. 

The regulations of the board of education in regard to teachers' 
salaries and the promotional examinations arranged by* the pro- 
* fessional study and examination committee for the Saginaw (Mich- 
igan) East Side Public Schools are described in the following extracts 
from the “Rules," dated 1909: ‘ 

• The following schedule of salaries and rules for the promotion of teachers was adopted 
. at the meeting of thef board of education, August 15, 1906, and revised by the board 
May 19, 1909, and October 20, 1909: 

RULES AND REGULATIONS, 

Section 25. Teachers below the high school shall be divided into two divisions, 
known as Division B and Division A. In each division there will be different groups, 
groups 1, 2, 3, and 4, belonging to Division B, and groups 5, 6, 7, and 8, belonging 
to Division A. Teachers in the different groups and divisions shall include those 
who have taught at least as many years as are indicated and the salaries shall be as 
stated. 

Dlvisto.N B. Salary 

. per monih. 

Group 1. First year of teaching... : $35.00 

Group 2. Second year of teaching ; i 1 . 40. 00 

Group 3. Third and fourth years of teaching. . . ; 45/00 

Group 4. Fifth year of teaching. . , ; 50. 00 

Vnlf|is otherwise ordered by the board. 

The superintendent and committee on teachers, rchools,\and schoolbooks shall 
recommend to the board of education all promotions of teachers from one group to 
another within Division B, which recommendation shall be conditioned on successful 
knd satisfactory work as determined by ability to teach, professional spirit, attitude 
: toward the school and children, spirit of growth and desire to excel. 

niVtSIOiN A. 

- - Group 5. Sixth year of teaching 

Group 6. Seventh year of. teaching 

Group 7. Eighth year of teaching 

Group 8. Ninth and subsequent years of teaching 
Unless otherwise ordered by the board. 


Salary 
par month. 

,. $52.50 
.. 55.00 
.. 57.50 
.. 60.00 
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Awutant principals in charge of-eighth grades shall be entitled to $5 per month in 
addition to the salary of teachers in the same group. Teachers of seventh grades shall 
be .entitled to $2.50 per month in addition to the salary of teachers in the same grouDe 
unless otherwise ordered by the board. 

The superintendent and committee on teachers, schools, and schoolbooks shall 
recommend to the board of education all promotions from one group to another within 
Division A, and also the retention of teachers in group 8, which recommendation 
shall be conditioned (1) on successful and satisfactory work, as determined by ability 
to teach, professional spirit, attitude toward the school and children, spirit of growth 
and desire to excel; (2) on completing annually to the satisfaction of the superin- 
tendent and board of education a course of reading approved by the profewional study 
and examination committee. (In lieu of this course of reading a certificate of attend- 
ance of not loss than four weeks at an approved summer school will be accepted.) 
Promotion from Division B to Division A: 

Those teachers who have taught within the jurisdiction of this board successfully 
at least five years are eligible to appointment to Division A, who— 

First. In teaching ability for the years taught are rated at least 75 per cent. This 
rating shall be determined by averaging the marks each year of the superintendent 
and principal of the building in which the teacher is employed, and such other mat- 
ters afl shall be presented . In determining the rating for teachingability the following 
^points shall be considered': (a) Power to instruct; (b) power to inspire ambition in 
pupils; (c) power to secure moral conduct, or a right attitude on the part of pupils 
toward the school and society. 

Secondly. Shall give satisfactory evidence bv examination or otherwise of having 
successfully pursued a course of professional reading and study, approved by the 
. professional study and examination committee, said work to be done while the teacher 
is teaching in group 1, and to be known as Professional Study 1. 

Thirdly. Shall read annually while teaching in groups 2 and 3 a work on education 
ajjproved by the professional study and examination committee and make a written - 
report on the same to the satisfaction of the professional study and examination com- 
mittee and the boa^d of education, and to be known as Professional- Study II. 

Fourthly. Shall presenta written report on some phase of edu rational work or on some 
problem of teaching (the topic to be approved by the professional study and examina-' 
tion committed), and defend the same to the satisfaction of the professional study 
and examination committee; said report and defense to be made while the teacher is 
teaching in group 4, and be known as Professional Study III. (In lieu of the pro^ 
fessional study outlined the preceding three paragraphs, other evidence of study 
and advancement may be offered, such as certificates of attendance at approved 
summer school, etc., which shall meet the approval of the professional study and 
examination committee.) 

The professional examinations mentioned above are to be conducted bya committee 
known as. the professional study and examination committee, to be compos'd of 
three persons, viz: The superintendent and two others to be elected annually at the 
regular meeting of the board of education in January, one of whom is to be chosen by 
the teachers and one by the board of education. 

DIVISION B. 

Group 1 (First Yearot Teaching). 

PROFESSIONAL STUDY I. 

For the year 1909-10 the committee has selected as Professional Study I McMurry's 
How to study and Teaching how to study. The superintendent will conduct a class 

in this subject designed especially for, this group of teachere. 


^ ■ -‘A- 
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Gioop* 2 and a (Second, Third, and Fourth Teere of Teaching). 

' professional study II. 

Each teacher in her second, third, and fourth years of teaching is required to read 
one of the following bookB (or another to be approved by the professional study and 
examination committee) and to present a written review of the book selected. The 
selection of a book must be made by October 10 in each year and the selection reported 
to the professional study and examination committee on or before this date. The 
review must be in the hands of this committee by May 10 following. The books 
named below may be examined at the superintendent’s office: 

Bagley: The educative process. The Macmillan Co. 1906. 

Hall: Youth— Its education, regimen, and hygiene. D. Appleton Co., 1906. 

McMurry : How to study and Teaching how to study. Houghton, Mifflin Co. > 1909. 

Huey: The psychology and pedagogy of reading. The Macmillan Co., 1906. 

Colby: Literature and life in school. Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1906. 

MacClintock: Literature in the elementary school. University of Chicago Press 
1907. . 

Warner: The study of children and their school training. The Macmillan Co, 1897. 

Group 4 (Fifth Tier of Teaching). 

y PROFESSIONAL STUDY III. 

Those teachers who are to apply for promotion from Division B to Division A will 
present as Professional Study Ilia written report on some phase of educational work 
or some problem of teaching. The following topic? are suggested, although the 
teacher’s choice need not be limited to the topics here named. In case, however, 
another topic than one here suggested is selected, the topic must be reported to the 
professional study and examination committee and approved by them on or before 
October 10 of the year in which the report is to be presented. 

1. Different methods of teaching reading to beginnen. 

2. The value of oral work in stories in primary grades. •> 

3. Annual versus semiannual promotions. 

4. Are too many* subjects taught in the elementary schools? 

5. The purpose of nature study in the schools. 

6. The result of child study. 

7. School physicians :and the responsibility of the school for the health of its pupils. 

8. The influence of geography on the history of the United States. 

.9. The meaning of the new geography. 

10. The school as a social center. 

11. Which is more useful for training in morals— science or literature? 

12. How ean t|)e school teach manners and morals? • 

13. The teacher as a factor in the evolution of society. 

14. Schoolroom decoration — its effects on pupils. 1 

15. Diversity versus thoroughness in education. 

16. Kindergarten training for very young pupils — pro and con. 

17. School athletics — do they accomplish the desired end? 

18. How may the schools be brought into closer touch with homes? 

19. The difficulty of reaching the individual in crowded schools. 

. 20. Would teachers favor teachers’ pensionsi 

21. Different methods of discipline required by pupils pf different ages. 

22. The future American citizen— What will he most need? 

23. .Points on teaching pupils to be independent in thought, action, and character. 

24. Interest versus duty as an incentive' to work" 

25. : Are therefads In education? 
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26. The departmental systenir— its advantages and disadvantages. 

27. Home study-should any be required of pupils below the high school? 

28. Are our schools accountable for the excessive nervousness of children? 

29. Methods of teaching arithmetic in the lower grades — historical and theoretical. 

30. The value of the study of history. 

31. Benefits of manual training in schools. 

32. What should the course of study in language be below the high school? 

33. The dogma of formal discipline. 

34. Classical versus scientific study— which affords the better training for the world 
to-day? 

35. Tho value, of the study of psychology to teachers. 

36. Good and bad features of examinations. 

DIVISION A. 

All teachere whose salary is $52.50 per month or more are included in Division A. 
Such teachers are expected to pursue a course of reading or study each year. Below 
are outlined several courses of reading which will suggest what is meant. Any regular 
and systematic course of study will be accepted by the committee as fulfilling this 
requirement, but'ln case any other course is offered than those printed below, it will 
be ne^pssary for the teacher to report the selection to the professional stifdy and 
examination committee for approval on or before October 10 of each year. At the end 
of the year a report must be made to tie committee on or before May 10, showing 
’ the work done. 

1. Life and works of Hawthorne. 

' 2. Shakespeare’s genius and works. 

* 3. The study ef music. % 

4. Books on art. 

5. History of arithmetic and methods of teaching it. , 

- 6. The influence of geography on history, especially as regards American history. 

7. The telling of stories to children. 

8. The life and work of Pestalozzi. 

9. The territorial growth of the United States. 

10. The physical nature of the child. 

11. Child study. 

12. How to Study. • 

13. Schurz, Carl: Reminiscences of. . . 

14. The study and teaching of Geography. 

15. School administration. . w 

16. Theory of education. 

17. The teaching of English. 

18. The Re volu tioaery^WaT 

19. Robert Louis Stevenson. 

20. Tennyson. 

Each of the twenty topics last mentioned is accompanied by an 
outline and bibliography, which together occupy approximately 8 
« pages.- 

SPRINGFIELD. - 

The promotional plan in force at Springfield, Ohio, ( is as follows : 

An increase of$50, except the last two increases, which shall be $25 each, shall be 
allowed to each elementary teacher annually until the maximum salary is touched, 
subject to the follqwing requirements: (a) The teacbeW efficiency in actual classroom 

VA.lr Ua L.. iL. — 1 '.t ■ 1 .t . . « . • a ' 
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poor, fair, good, or excellent. A teacher must attain the estimate of lair er higher to be 
granted each of the first three annual salary increases and must attain the estimate of 
good or higher to be granted the fourth and all subsequent increases. (6) Subject 
to the exceptions named below, until the maximum salary is reached, each teacher is 
required to make study each year of one book of psychology, school management, child 
study, or other, phase of pedagogy; one general work related in subject matter to some 
culture study taught in the schools; and a group of English classics. These books 
shall be assigned by the superintendent of schools before the close of the school year 
in June, and upon them each teacher shall present to the superintendent before the 
first day of the following May three briefB of approximately 2,500 words each, written 
in the teacher’s own hand and reviewing, respectively, these assigned books and 
groups of classics. At the option of the teacher, instead* of presenting briefs, an 
examination upon the books and classics may be taken before the city examines at 
their April meeting. The usual notice of intention to take such examination -must be 
filed with their clerk, (c) Exemption from the requirement either of presenting 
briefs or taking examination may be had in the following manner: Full or partial 
exemption may be had through agreement with the superintendent to do work tn 
summer school or college; full or partial exemption may be had also through agree- 
ment to substitute attendance and work at club meetings. For this purpose the study 
* of each Assigned book or of the assigned, group of classics, with the brief or examination 
reviewing it, shall be represented by 10 credits, the whole scheme of study for the 
year being represented by 30 credits. The entire 30 credits may be earned by 
attendance at meetings of a study club and participation in its discussions of its 
prescribed readings. Such a club must have three or more members and must hold 
eight or more meetings upon each prescribed book or group of classics. The 10 
credits assigned to the English credits may be earned by attendance upon eight or 
more meetings of a literary or professional club and the performance once within the 
year of some substantial duty on its program. In all cases the plans or programs of 
study or other clubs shall be approved by the superintendent and certificates of attend- 
. ance and work shall be made to him by the secretaries. 

These rules shall be applied also in advancing the salaries of special teachers, prin- 
cipals, high-school teachers, elementary-German teachers, and kindergartners, except 
that the amount of annual increase may be different and except that the superin- 
tendent may assign different studies to them as being more appropriate for improve^ 
mentin their respective fields of work. (A. R., 1909, p. 81.) 

WASHINGTON. 

The law, passed in 1900 and amended in 1910, regulating the pro- 
motion of teachers in the schools of Washington, D. C., reads as 
follows: ; 

A teacher shall not be promoted from one class to another, except by the board of 
education, upon thb recommendation of the officer having direct supervision of said 
teacher and in the case of colored teachers upon the additional recommendation of 
the colored assistant superintendent. Such recommendations shall in each case be 

made through and with the approval of the superintendent of schools. 

Teachers shall be promoted for superior work from Group A to Group B of class six 
only after.oral.and written examinations by the board of exangners upon recommends- 
tionas follows: ; / ' 

All gh nd normal' school teachers and teachers of the manual-training schools 
Upon the recommendation of their respective principals. 
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Such recommendations shall in each case be made through and with the approval 
of the superintendent of schools, and with the additional recommendation of the 
colored assistant superintendent for the -colored teachers. 

* * * « « * • 

Provided , That hereafter no teacher shall be eligible to Group B, class six, who 
has not attained the maximum of Group A? And. provided further , That hereafter no. 
more than seven teachers shall be promoted in any one year from Group A, class six, 
to Group li; class six. 

Jhis law/ it is clear, provides for only one promotional examina- 
tion, which strikes the teachers of the high and normal schools and 
the teachers of the manual-training schools, which are also high 
schools. 

The salary schedule in Group A of class six begins with $1,000 and 
ends with $1,800, and that in Group B begins with $1,900 and ends 
with $2,200, the annual increase in each group being $100. 

So far only one promotional examination has been held under this 
law. This was in 1907, when seven teachers were promoted. This , 
explains the otherwise inexplicable number seven in the amend- 
ment quoted above. 

GENERAL DISCUSSION. 



The fact that length of service is not omitted in the advancement 
of teachers on the basis of promotional examinations is indicated in 
all these plans except that of Springfield, Ohio. In Boston, promo- . 
tion to the third and seventh year salaries only requires examina-, 
tions; in Chicago, promotion from the lower to the upper group; in • 
Kansas City, promotion after the fourth increase; in Lincoln, pro- 
motion after the regular maximum has been reached; in New Yprk, 
promotion to the higher grades of the service; in Washington, pro- 
motion from Group A to Group B of class six; and in Saginaw, Mich., 
promotion after the third increase, although professional reading is 
required earlier. It is especially worth noting that the first few 
increases, the number varying from two to nine, are granted without 
examinations. This appears to be a wise method, for a teacher needs 
his time during the first few years of teaching for the preparationof 
his daily work! 

. Failure to pass a promotional examination appears to throw the 
teacher oul of the service in Only one instance, viz, failure to pass the 
first promotional examination in Boston. The examination is 
required for promotion to the third-year salary, and unless a teacher 
passes it in two trials he is dismissed. As this examination Pomes 
early in the teacher^s career, it is probably looked upon as an examina- 
tion for admission into the service. On no other basis would it seem 
fair that failure to take or pass a promotional examination should 
operate to discontinue a teacher’s services. Promotion should of 
course npt foUow without passing the examination. 


- u 
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Promotional BXkhl ions .may be satisfied in wfeole or ih part by 
work taken successfully in summer schools of ia^after-hour or exten- 
sion clashes' offered by colleges and universities in Boston, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Kansas City, Missouri, Lincoln, New York, Paterson, and 
Spnpgfield, Ohio. This must have a wholesome effect on the tcach- 
ing corps, especially when it is provided that no teacher shall be 
'permitted to overload himself with work. 

* The attitude toward promotional examinations varies greath* 
among different educators. Some grow enthusiastic over their 
merits. Supt. J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas City, for example, says: 
“The promotional plan has led to a remarkable awakening. Classes 
of teachers have been organized,, lecture courses arranged* syllabi 
of work prepared, and mental activities aroused which indicate a 
genuine revival of learning in the city.” (N. E. A., 1905, p. 24X.) 
A similar sentiment, but at greater length, is expressed by Supt. 
H. J. Wightman, of Ardmore, Pa., in the Pennsylvania school journal, 
57: 477, May, 1909. . 

But others are not so sanguine. Not only the teachers, but also 
many superintendents, disapprove of them. Supt. Frank B. Cooper; 
6f Seattle, Wash., says: “I. do not believe that teaching efficiency 
can be determined by an examination;” Supt. G. T. Smith, of Peoria, 
111., thinks that promotional examinations arfc “inadequate in bring- 
ing teaching qualities into the schoolroom, and produce much the 

* same spirit and general results as forcing a child to pay attention: 1 
while Supt. J. II. Phillips, of Birmingham, Ala., thinks that ‘'the 
danger heje lies ’in the emphasis. placed on the work done outside 

v the school rather than in the school.” (A. K., 1907, p. 26.) 

A number of other superintendents express themselves adversely 
in regard to these examinations in their annual reports, but the 
, following from Supt. Chadsey, of Denver, Colo., will suffice in closing 
these criticisms, the trend of which is much alike. 

Supt. Chadsey, in his annual report for 1908-9, discusses at some 
length the various merit systems for increasing salaries and* decides 
against them. He subscribes to the arguments “that the teacher 
* passing the most brilliant examination is just as apt to be an inferior 
teacher as one unable to pass any kind of an examination,” and that 
the ranking of teachers on the basis of classroom efcbiency : — 

necessitates a more or lees formal inspection and report of schoolroom efficiency which 
many teachers claim to be unjust and often absolutely incorrect, * * * Such a 
. f&eme unavoidably result* in the charge of gross favoritism, a charge which it is 
j . to prove or refute. Probably any. individual inspector has con- 

V.; V fidence in hi* own ability to select the superior teachers under his Observation. . It 
r* il; Equally probable that no one will be satisfied with his judgment except the indi- 
viduals recommended' for such increase in salary. 


‘School and Home Education, 20 :204. 
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* The really vital point in such a discussion as this is whether through any system 
devised the incoming teacher into our ranks cai be made more effective and more 
valuable to the schools. Therefore, the fundamental thing is to establish such a 
standard, academically and professionally, as will result in more highly trained and 
effective teachers entering the school systems each year, leavening by their enthu- 
siasm, training, and culture, the whole corps of ieaehere. No school superintendent 
should be satisfied unless his new teachers every year average higher in training, 
culture, and ability than does his corps as a whole. 


In discussing the latitude of teacher^ toward promotional exami- 
nations, it is necessary to distinguish between promotion in position, 
or grade of license, and promotion or increase in salary. Examina- 
tions for distinct promotions in position or higher licenses, as is the 
case in New York, arc usually not objected to, but teachers do not' 
take so kindly to examinations for increases in salary. 

As- a rule teachers in places where promotional examinations are 
in vogue do not venture to express their sentiments respecting these 
. examinations, but the Baltimore elementary 'teachers have recently 
* formulated 27 objections to ' examinations for increases in salary. 
Some of these objections are of a local nature bfct the follow ing re 
sufficiently general to be included here; 

There should bo equal pay lor equal work. Examinations raising a few teachers 
at a time make compensation unequal. 

Different, pay for tfic flame work causes jealousy and dissatisfaction; confusion and " 
discontent — bad elements fo have in any school system. 1 . .. 

Preparation for examination will naturally be paramount and must interfere with ' 
classroom work. 

Teachers, must Be free to^ teach; not be harassed by recurring examinations. 

Recurring examinationsanil obligatory special courses tend to over-professional ize 
the teacher by focusing her mind, and efforts entirely upon her profession, thus 
biasing and limiting her horizon. • 

Obligatory special courses make unwarranted demands upon an already too small 

salary. 

The relation of the Balary received to a $150 summer course and a $50 increase is 
hot well proportioned. 

Daily preparation for modern, specialized, scientific teaching leaves little time for 
preparation for examinations^ . 

Some leisure is an absolute necessity for culture, one great requisite for tho modem* 
teacher. Examinations added to modem overlapping school duties will absorb 
whatever leisure still remains to tho teacher. 


In no other profession or calling are persons of recognized ability who have carried on 
their work successfully for a number of years required to submit to examinations to 
have their status recognized. 

A more liberal and considerate policy must be pursued toward teachers or no one 
will enter the profession and hehce, by a devious route, we will surely return to that 
now obsolete feature, the “inefficient teacher.” 

^ CLASSROOM XmCDEtfOT AMD 8U0CXS8 GRADES. 


It is clear from the provisions pertaining to promotional examina- • 
tions that the ability to pass examinations is nowhere taken as the 
advancement, ^l^roo^ efficiency - is igir’e^ ; ; 
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consideration in every pl4n. The proposition that advanceipent can 
not be adequately determined on the basis of prbmotional examina- 
tions alone would probably be agreed to by no one more readily than 
• by the superintendents of the cities having these very examinations. 
The things that these examinations primarily measure are academic 
and professional knowledge, and while these ‘are important charac- 
t teristics of the teacher, they are important cliiefly through the bearing . 
that they have on teaching efficiency. Skill in the schpolroom must 
after all be the primary ingredient in any merit system of promotion. ' 
The merit system of promotion without promotional examinations 
may be illustrated by the practices followed in Washington, D. (■., 

, and in Salt Lake City, Utah. ' 

In Washington the teachers are rated as excellent, good, fair, etc.,- 
by the supervising principals in consultation with' the directors of the 
• primary -and the intermediate grades, and whenever an opportunity 
for promotion 'occurs the excellent senior teacher in the division in 
which the opportunity occurs is promoted. Should there be no 
fully qualified teacher in this division, then the best senior teacher 
from some other division is taken. In Decatur, 111., a similar plan is 
followed. 

At Salt Lake City an elaborate salary schedule with 23 classes from 
A to W, and 49 subclasses was adopted by the board^f education on 
May 25, 1909. The salaries range from $$00 to $875.. .The official 
regulation 'is as follows: 


An effort is made in this general scheme to base the salary on individual merit. It 
has not; however, yet seemed practicable, if advisable, to eliminate entirely the 
element bf length of service, but as.a facto* in determining the salary of a teacher, this 
element has not forced itself conspicuously to the front. 

% Th© class to which a teacher belongs in the schedule is determined by the. present 
salary, and the salary in this class to be received by her next year will be determined 
* by the general efficiency of her work, as shown by the reedrds in this office. For 
example, in Class A, teachers having a rating in efficiency of 75 per cent or above will 
receive $550 next year; those having less than 75 per cent butmore than 69 per cent 
will be paid $500. * . . 

ST7CCE88 GBADKq. 


The methods of measuring teaching efficiency vary .considerably 
in different places, but in broad outline there are only two types. 
The efficiency of teachers may be determined either indirectly by an 
examination of the pupils in their charge, or directly by the judgment 
of the principal and supervisors. ^ 

The first method is apparently not used alone anywhere, but the 
a plan followed at Butler, Pa., approximates it. This plan is described * 
in the following words by Supt, Gibson in tfa Pennsylvania School 
Journal, 54:456. This description contains ihe criticism that might 
far directed against the method when iised alone : 

It does not matter about theory, it is the final test tjiat demonstrates what the teacher's 

1 - *en, It-ia;difflcuit ; to test the spiritual side of teaching, but the teacher 
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must know ho*T her work is compared to the work of other teachera. So we test 
monthly in the seven grades. The questions are prepared by the principals and the 
superintendent. They take a different subject each month. The questions are sent 
, out from the office and are given out to several teachers for correction. In order to 
get uniformity in. marking, one teacher has all the papero in a given subject. 

The list of per cents is sent to the superintendent and copies are hung up in all the 
uildings, showing the relative standing of all the pupils examined. This system is 
^oiginued during the first four months. As soon as the results of these tests are «d- 
lected, the superintendent knows wheVe the weaknesses are and at once puts on the 
pressure where it is needed. ' At the end of the first half year these percentages with 
other outside considerations are the basis of promotion. A tabulated list of the pro- “ 
motions is published.. All teachers see the necessity for careful planning, and have 
seen standards of gtnxl work and their own standing. 

If that were continued throughout the year, the spirit would be crushed. But 
during the second half of the year we put the emphasis' on the spirit. We now suggest 
to the teachers courses of reading that will give them broader views of the subjects 
they teach, and these suggestions are carried out. 

The method most frequently used in rating the schoolroom effi- 
ciency of teachers is the second one mentioned above, the ohe based 
•upon the judgment of the principal and supervisors. Descriptions 
of this method as actually used were obtained from Chicago, 111.; 
Decatur, 111.; Kansas City, Mo.; Lincoln, Nebr.; $aginaw, Mich.; 
Washington, D. C., and from the States of Indiana and Mainland. 
The plans used in these places are given in the following pages. The 
Baltimore, Boston, and New York plans have been briefly described 
above under promotional examinations. 

CHICAGO. 

In Chicago the principal of each school makes a report twice each 
year to the superintendent-on the efficiency of the teachers of the 
„ school, ranking each teacher as superior, excellent, good, fair, or 
inefficient. Once a year the district superintendent also gives a 
rating of each teacher. 

DECATUR. 

MEASURING THE TEACHER'S WORE. 

That teache rs may bo fairly judged and their work justly estimated as to its worth, 
a system for securing the combined judgradiit of all those officers of the schools who 
poponcxi a professional knowledge of a teacher’s work has been devised and used.. 
It is aimed by means of this system to eliminate, or at least to reduce to the minimum, 
the personal element in estimating each teacher's work. 

In some way, as in any business institution, an estimate must be placed upon 
. each teacher’s work. This estimate. is a guide' to the board in determining reap- 
pointments,' promotions, and salaries. If this estimate is the result of any one indi- 
vidual’s judgment, more injustices are apt to result than if the estimate is determined 
by the combined judgment of ail those school officers who possess professional knowl- 
edge of the work a teacher has been doing and of the detailed results ‘she has been 
securing. 

, For the accomplishments of tho results briefly indicated above, the following 
' schedule, analyzing certain essentials in any teacher and her school, has been for- 
mulated; , , . . * : . 


l*TA* '.V 
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DETAILED SCHEDULE FOE SSTHCATING A TBAGHBE’S SUCCESS. 

1. Physical aspect of school.— Neatness, order, and tidiness of room, blackboard 
work, children's work and desire, teacher’B desk, cloakroom, etc. 

Poor, fair, medium, good, excellent. 

2. The teacher personally.— Health and vigor,' as evidenced by animation, vivacity, 
and life in work, attractiveness in person, manner, and dress, pleasantness and forced 
fulness of personality. 

Poor/ fair, medium, good, excellent 

3. Adaptability.— Readily , easily, and smoothly adjusts to changed conditions, new 
problems, new methods/new undertakings in the building or system. 

Poor, fair, medium, good, excellent. 

4. Loyalty to school officiary.— And to their policiearin general at all times and in 

all places; disposition to look out for and support school’s interests and protect school 
property. „ ' * 

Unreliable, questionable, indifferent,. good, unswervingly true and alert. 

5. Spirit of cooperation.— And value in efforts requiring “team work” auioiiir 

teachers. . . 6 

“Briery,” disagreeable, indifferent, good and helpful, unusually fine, 
i toward P u P*ls , — And sympathy with their shortcomings and interests. 

1 Naggy” and sarcastic, impatient? reluctantly tolerant and may be insincere 
patient and tolerant, dignified but warm and sympathetic. 

■ 7 j arui control in school.^Xe ngeance and repression absent, reformation 

little in evidence, formation. and molding of conduct from inside out through pre- 
dominance of inspirational methods, making use of the rewards and punishments 
Unnecessary. Order not constrained, unnatural, and dead, but free and natural 
resulting from interesting occupation with regular work, yet promoting the maxi- ' 
mum of work on the part of each pupil. Formalism, indifference, and carelessness 

&D061U* ^ . 

Poor, fair, medium, good, excellent. , 

8.. Teaching shill— Involving (1) securing maximum of progress and growth with 
minimum expenditure of time and energy and with minimum of waste; (2) adapting 
manner and methods to particular ability and interest of her children; (3) ability 
to grasp new methods of work and to respond jto suggestions; (4) power to develop 
industry, originality, independence, and initiative in children; (5) evidencing the 
ability to bring pupils into right conscious emotional attitude for new work, and to* 
unify energies of entire class on the problem in hand through pedagogical questioning 
and directions; (6) thorough preparation of teacher both academically and profession- 

ally for handling the subject matter in hand. 

Poor, fair, medium, good, excellent. % 

9. Professional interest.— As indicated by anxiety for best thought and methods, 
leading to reading of modern books and magazines on teaching; and to enthusiasm 
in all meetings for the professional advancement of teachers. 

Poor, fair, medium, good, excellent. 

10. General impression. — As to merit of teacher and her work. 

Poor, fair, medium, gopd, Excellent. * >. 

TWfl detailed schedule is supplied to. each supervisor (so far, the supervisors of 
music, drawing, and primary grades) who has knowledge of .a teacher’s efforts and 
results in any phase of school work, and to each school principal. With, it is sup- 
plied the following condensed schedule derived from the foregoing schedule; 

SCHEDULE FOB GBAD1NG SUCCESS. 

The items to be marked are ten in number. , A maximum value has been assigned 
each item. The' total value of the combined maximum* is 100. One of five grades 
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shall be given each teacher under each item. Do hot grade the teacher on any item- 
in which you feel your knowledge is too limited. The above detailed schedule 
explains the content to be considered, in marking each item. 


Value 

carh 

Item. 

! .. 

■ Tcachere. 1 Teachers* names are entered py grades for supervisors and by 

| buildings for principals. 

5 

Physloal aspect of school; > ■ 


i 

'] n: 

Pi 


10 

P,3; F, 3.5: M, 4; 0,4.5; E,'5. < • • • • 

The teacher personally 1 • 



J- ! 1 

1 \ 

5 

P, 0; F. 7; M, 8; 0, 0; E, 10. . f "f " 

Adaptability 1 ! ' 



i > ! 


10 

P. 3; F. 3.5; M, 4; O, 4.5; E, 5. J i 

Loyalty to officiary 1 . 1 



i 1 ' ' j 


5 

Unreliable. 6; Questionable, 7; t 1 

Indifferent, 8; Good, 0; Un- j ! 

swervtogly true and alert, 10. ! i 

Spirit of cooperation 1 

i 

j 

L 

i ’ i 

\T r T 

10 

llrlerv, 3; Disagreeable, 3.5; In- , j 

different , 4; Good and helpful, 1 ! 

4.5; Unusually fine, 5. i l 

Attitude toward pupils. . . 1 

j 

1 


j M 1 

15 

Naggy and sarcastic, 6; Jmpa- i : J 

tient. 7; Reluctantly tolerant 1 | * 

and Insincere, 8; Patient and , * 

tolerant, 0; Dignified but . j 
warm and sympathetic, 10. f 1 J 

Discipline and control . . ; 



j : 

j 

| 1 
' 

1 1 
1 ! 

j 

i * 

20 

.P, 7: F,9; G. 13; M, 11; E, 15. < j " 

T ski 



! 1 

■ r i 

1 T" 

10 

P, 12; F. 1 4; M. 10; G. 18; E. 20. | 

Professional interest 



! 1 ■ i 

i s j 

pi * ■ ’ 

10 

I\ 0; F, 7; M, 8; 0.9; E, 10. 

General Impression 

...j 


1. i 

! i 

! 


' P, 0; F, 51. S; G. 0; E, 10. \ 

. 1 


III 

j 

i 

i 


It is needless to say the estimates thus received are considered strictly confidential. 
They ore neither open to the inspection of the teachers concerned nor to that of the 
various supervisore who make estimates. All estimates are carefully tabulated on a 
sheet where they can be studied in a comparative way. On this sheet is provided a 
space for the superintendent's comments fcnd estimate. After this combined esti- 
mate is completed, upon request, teachers may receive, in a private conference with 
the superintendent, the benefit of the suggestions which the estimates may lead to. 
AH of the aforesaid data and the matters discussed in the conference are focused solely 
in th6 direction of efficiency in- the system and of the greatest possible growth on the 
part of each teacher concerned. 

AIM OF 8UCCE89. SCHEDULE. 

The aim is in no sense to institute a system espionage, but rather it is to form 
judgments affecting the efficiency of the schools and the welfare of teachers upon efforts 
to express definitely and honestly* the worth of each teacher and her work. Surely, 
this method is fairer both to the schools and to the tcachere than the single judgment of 
any one officer. No superintendent, making up his judgment alone, can hope to 
approximate the degree of justice in his estimates which will result if he acts under the 
guidance of the quantitative judgments of three or four other school officers, who 
are as capable from their point of view as he is from his standpoint. Even if he con- 
fers with other officers in determining his opinions, their ideas' are not definitely 
grasped, and he acts in view of what impressions he received in the conference; Such 
a conference does not secure the pool, deliberate, comparative judgment of the officer 
conferred with, either. The conditions do not favor it. For that matter, the method 
we use -secures all of the benefits of the conference plus the value of the accurate 
marking, for the conferences both Qfecede and follow the markings turned in to the 
superintendent. (A. R., 190(W 
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^ELANSAB CITY. 

The rating* of the teachers in Kansas City, Mo., is obtained by 
means of a blank like the following, which is explained by the in- 
structions preceding it: 

ANNUAL REPORT ON TEACHER'S STANDING. 

To Principals: 

huh 84 of Rules and Regulations provides as follows: 

" Principals shall, at the close of each term, or oftener if required, and at the close of 
the year, transmit to the office of the board of education* full reports of their respective 
schools according to forms prescribed by the. superintendent and they shall not be 
entitled to their salaries until such reports are satisfactorily rendered.” 

You are requested r to return to this office on or. before May 15, 191 . a full report of 
your classification and estimate of the practical efficiency and the professional quali- 
ties of each of the teachers of your school, including kindergarten teachers, in accord- 
ance with the directions given below. 

For a correct understanding of the brief headings of the columns, the following 
suggestions are made: * 

A. PRACTICAL EFFICIENCY. 


1. Management of children . — This includes what is usually called the 41 discipline of 
the rootf,” and also the general influence of the teacher's management on the develop- 
ment of character. Both the results and the methods of a teacher's management of the 
children should be taken into consideration. There may be, on one side, good order 
not based on fear of punishment, but brought about by a strong teacher’s kindly 
influence over her pupils, and, on the other hand, there may bo strict order attained 
by an unnecessary frequency of cases of discipline imd a manifestation of caprice or 
unnecessary harshness. 

2. Instruction . — A teacher's power to impart instruction should be judged both by 
the results accomplished and by the educational value of the methods of teaching. 
The principal should take into consideration the influence which her instruction has 
on the development of the children's intelligence, interest, self-activity, and progress. 
In case of the kindergarten teacher, principals will report under the head of “Instruc- 
tion,” her efficiency in the educational work of the kindergarten. 

3. Attention to details of school business . — This includes the teacher's regularity of 
attendance (tardiness), accuracy, and neatness of record work, promptness in required 
reports, readiness to carry out directions (cooperation), the neatness of the room, and 
similar matters. 


B. PROFESSIONAL QUALITIES. 

4. Scholarship . — This includes the schooling received by the teacher, the general 
information which she possesses, and preparation for her special work. 

5. Professional interest and teat . — By this is meant the desire for self-improvement^ 
the habit of reading good literature and of using the means of self-culture, which, through 
lectures and otherwise, the city offers. 1 1 includes professional progressi veness, attend- 
ing teachers’ meetings,. etc. 

6. Personal qmHJtmtioTxs^This report should show the general estimate whieh the 
principal places on the valud of the presence and assistance of each one as a member', 
of bis corps of tefmhen. It includes the teacher's tact in dealing with , patents and - 
pupils imd her general influence. 

Each name should be placed in one of the following groups, vis: A, B, C, D. 

A means excellent; B, good; C, passable; and D, weak. C (passable) here means 
indifferent, ordinary, mediocre. Most hew teacben should be classed 0. 'Expe- 
rienced teachero ip this class camnotbe considered very satisfactory. The group 
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letter must be placed in each column opposite the teacher’s name to her 

standing. 

7. Transfer. When a principal is dissatisfied with the work of a teacher and believes 
a transfer is advisable, the letter T should be placed in the fourth column. In such 
case the reason must be fully stated at tho end of thts.report. No transfer should bo. 
indicated in-lhis report for any cause other than dissatisfaction on the part of the 
principal with the work or management of tho teacher. A principal should not 
recommend a transfer where tlio teacher, in his opinion, is inefficient and should be 
discontinued.' In. such case the word "Inefficient” should bo placed in the last 
column. 

\ our attention is urgently directed to the necessity of making this report a candid 
statement, which is uninfluenced by any consideration except the wish to make it 
agree fully with tho facts. A principal becomes alone responsible for. the presence- 
of unsatisfactory teachers in his school if he fails to report frankly his estimate of their- 
work and qualifications. 


Names. 

f 

1 

Practical eflldeuoy. 

Professional qualities. 

! 

IIuum. ' Attention 

mentof * InslruCh to details 

*"• b °^r. 

Scholar* 

ship. 

1 

Profess- 1 

sional j jJ.fJJSEl 
interest 

and teal.] t * 00s * 

1 Jtiroup. 

J Request 
for 

transfer. 
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LINCOLN. 

The rating of the teachers in Lincoln, Nebr., is obtained by means 
of the following blank. Each teacher is rated by the five officials 
mentioned: 

RATI NO Of TEACHERS. 


., 191 


(A, excellent; B, good; C, fair; I), poor.) 

* Teacher Principal. 

1. General estimate: 

By principal 

By supervisor of manual training. . \ 

By supervisor of art*;;'. . ; 

By supervisor of music..... 

By superintendent 

2. Personality 

3. Sympathy for pupils.-. . 

4. Scholarship 

5. Growth in efficiency. . . . . ; 

6. Loyalty to supervising officials and to fellow teachera 

7. Spirit in Which criticism is received^..! ; . v. 

8. Ability to profit by criticism. 

9. Ability to instruct -.-A ! 

10. Preparation of lessons ...j .i... 

11. Ability to organise and diacipline the school by proper methods............... 

12. Dependableness in carrying out directions and regulations and ini meeting the 

duties and obligations of the schooly..... 
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13. Ability to secure the confidence and cooperation of parents 

14. Does this teacher make such original and worthy contributions to the work of the 

schools that you consider her services exceptionally valuable?. 

15. Ability to use correct and effective English 

16. Proficiency in “housekeeping*'. '. . 

17. General attitude of pupils toward the work, duties, and obligations of tin* school. . 

. 18. Attention, application, and thoroughness of pupils in study and in recitation.. 

19. Ability of. pupils to speak and to write acceptable English 

20. Namo special excellencies of this teacher 

21. Give special needs 

22. Do you recommend reelection?.. .' 

23. Do. you desire this 'teacher retained in your corps? ' 

24. Under what conditions, if any, would this teacher do more effective work? — 

25. Remarks 

SAGINAW. 

In Saginaw, Mich., tho touchers in division B (see p. 130 above) 
who are still on probation are rated both bv the superintendent tirtd 
the principal of the building. Teachers in division A are rated by 
the superintendent alone. The rating is done on the scale of 100! 

The teachers in division B are rated on the following points: (</) 
Power to^ instruct: (/>) power to inspire ambition in pupils; (r) 
power to secure moral 'conduct. ^ 

The teachers in division A, are rated (1) on successful and satis- 
factory work, as determined by ability to teach, professional spirit, 
attitude toward the school and children, spirit of growth and desire 
to excel; ( 2 ) on completing annually, to the satisfaction of 'the super- 
intendent arid hoard of education, a course of reading approved by 
the professiorial study and examination committee. (In lieu of this 
course of reading, a certificate of attendance of not less than four 
weeks at an approved summer school, will be accepted.) 

WASHINGTON. 

The instructions and blank for the rating of teachers Washing- 
ton, D. C., issued by Supt. A. T. Stuart, June 13, 1910, are as follows: 

To the Supervising Officers: 

Instructions' for the* rating of teachers. . ' ' 

I. In tho normal, high, and manual training schools, oil teachers, including special 
teachers doing service in such schools will be marked by the respective principals. 

Principals of high; and manual training schools should call upon the heads of de- 
partments for such information as they can furnish regarding the work* of the teachers. 

It will n$t be necessary for heads of. departments $o mark teachers, but their ‘‘advice 
will no doubt aid the principal in arriving at a fair estimate of the teacher’s value; 

Principals of normal, high, and manual training schools will a* so seek the aid of 
the directors of. music, drawing, physical culture, manual training, domestic science, 
and domestic art in marking, 'teachers in their schools in these subjects. 

\ . * ,* i 1 ** * / • \ 
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II. In the elementary schools the supervising principals will mark all tWtthera 
within their divisions, including kindergarten teachers. 

In the firet four grades they will have conferences with the director or assistant 
director of primary work, and the mark given a teacher of these grades should repre- 
sent the combined judgment of the supervising principal and the said director or 
ansUtant director. 

In the four highest grades they will confer with the director of intermediate instruc- 
I tion and the mark given a teacher in those grades should represent the combined 
judgment of the supervising principal and the ‘direct or of intermediate instruction. 

In rating kindergarten teachers the supervising principals will confer with the 
director or assistant director of kindergartens before marking. The supervising 
principals will also call upon the special teachers of drawing, music, and physical 
culture to give such information as may aid in rendering judgment upon the teachers, 
in these subjects, within their division. v 

Directors and assistant directors of special work will mark the teachers in their 
departments excepting those assigned exclusively to normal, high, and manual 
training schools, who shall be marked by the principals of such schools after con- 
ference with said directors or assistant directors. 

Directors of special studies will not mark grade teachers. 

Tho director and assistant director of primary work will mark their respective 
assistants. 

All supervising officers will be marked by the superintendent of schools. 

. REPORT ON OFFICERS AND TEACHERS TO THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 

(This report Is due oil June 15.J 

^ Washington, D. <\, ;p. ; ' 

Name School ; Grade, 

Teacher, principal^director, supervisor, special teacher, head of department. 

(Check Um* official title of person reported upon. J ■ 

Graduate ; 


[Xante all schools Issuing ULsplomos, or degrees, and give dates of graduation.] 

Date of appointment a District of Columbia schools ; 

Dateof appointment to present position * 

Marks: Excellent, E.; Very good, V. G.; Good, d.; Fair, F.; Poor, P.; Very poor, V. P. 
Tho marks excellent, ver^ good, good, and fair are considered satis- 
factory and entitle the officer or teacher to tho annual increase of salary 
provided by law. The marks, poor and very poor are unsatisfactory and 
deprive the teacher of the annuaL. increase of salary. A mark of very poor 
or two successive marks of j>oor will subject the teacher to a recommenda- 
tion for removal for inefficiency. 

„ Very good is the highest mark to be given to a teacher who has not had 
more than one year’s experience. 

Ability to teach. . „ * 

This includes: Home preparation; skill in planning lessons; methods 
of presentation;. resourceful use of supplementary books and of bfher aids 
to teaching; power to inspire pupils With the spirit of work; results; ’ 

Ability to cpntrol — 

This includes: Force; tact; self-control; moral influence; methods of 
control; school order; conduct and general tone of pupils as shown in special .• 
classes, at recesses, or elsewhere wheri not under the eye of the teacher; 
general car^ of-school and materials. / ~ . 

. 93933?— riull. 3— 11— r^lO 
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Sch ol arship . — . . . . .’. 

( This includes: General education and culture; special training in prep- 

aration for teaching, iitness for position; the employment of systematic 
plans and methods for self-improvement; professional ambition and 
growth.; special courses of poet-gtfeduate and other work. 

„■ Community interest r- 

This includes: Cooperation with other* teachers and with supervising 
officers; Willingness to receive suggestions, prompt obedience to instruc- 
tions; interest and activity in the plans and aims of the school; leader- 
ship ; harmpnious relations with parents ; useful participation in the affairs 
of the community-civic, philanthropic, educational, etc. 

Executive ability (For supervisors and principals only). — 

General rating - : 

. (The general rating Is not an averago mark, but gives a Judgment of the teacher's general efficiency.) 

Signed — 

f Position..*. .... 

Every .rating is with reference exclusively to the position now held. The original 
is to be sent to the office of the superintendent. A duplicate is to be kept on file by 
the rating officer, wb%h shall be shown to the teacher on request. 

INDIANA. 


Jn Indiana a law approved March 9, 1903, makes it the duty of the 
State superintendent of public instruction “to adopt and schedule 
the items entering into teaclieiV success grades , ” and it is the duty of 
the city, town, and county superintendents of schools each year to 
grade the “teachers under their charge and supervision ” according 
to the schedule adopted. 

The schedule prepared by Supt. R. J. Aley is as follows: 

Hfc> Percept ; 

The teacher...: 100 

A. Teaching power 45 

Many items enter into this, but the principal ones are preparation of 
lesson, skill in presentation, and results attained. 

B. Ctovemment :.. $5' 

* The teacher's power in government is shown in the general spirit of the 
Bchool, and in the attitude the pupils take toward their daily tasks, toward 
each other, and toward the school property. 

C. General characteristics 20 

4 Under this head the personality of the teacher, his professional and com- 
munity interest, and all those qualities that make for' the best citizenship 
should be considered. . ' 


The schedule prepared by Supt. F. A. Cotton, Supt. Aley’s prede- 
• cesteor> wad considerably more elaborate than* this. It is printed in 
th$ volume of the ‘school laws of Indiana /pr 1907, pages 87-89. ** 

This schedule for the itemsof success is necessitated by the mini- 
mum salary law in force inlndian i; 1 “The nnnimum salary is based 
■ V; :.Jby la *on both the. length ot experience and the grades madid for the i 
certificate. The amount of salaiy per day is/deterinihed by multi- 
plying a certain number of cents by the general average oil the highest 
■ ^^e,<i license beld by the teacher a^^ 'The 
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number of cents to be multiplied is 2J for beginners, 3 for those 
having had one year of experience, and 3} for those having bad at 
least three years, of experience. ‘After the teacher has taught one ” 
year, the success grade enters into the general average. 

MARYLAND. 


On or before the first day of October of each year the county superintendent shall : ■ 
submit to the county school board a list of all teachers employed, together with a 
classification of their certificates. In determining the class of the certificates the fol- 
lowing pair are to be considered: (a) Scholarship; (b) executive ability; (e) per- 
sonality; and (d) teaching power. The county Superintendent may add such other 
requirements as may be approved by the 8tato board of education . (8. L 1910, p.. 32.) 

- This provision is necessitated by the minimum salary law passed 
in 1904 and amended in 1910. According to this law, no white 
teacher in the .State shall receive less than $300 per Bchool year. All 
wliite teachers holding first-class certificates and having taught three ^ 
years sHall receive at least $350, those having taught five years $400,' 
and those having taught eight years $450. The minimum salary for 
white teachers holding second-class certificates and having taught 
eight years is $350. (S. L., 1910, p. 26.) 

While these plans dp not take into consideration -the results of the 
teachers’ work as revealed by examinations given to the pupils,: it 
would be unfair to assume that iked* results are entirely omitted. 

They are included indirectly whenever methods of instruction and 
teaching ability are estimated, and no principal or supervisor familiar 
with the teachers’ work could well fail to include them in even more 
direct ways. 

The advantage of haviifg a number of persons, do the rating rather 
than having the superintendent or some other person do it alone is 
sufficiently discussed by Supt. H. B. Wilson in the description of the 
Decatur plan. - ‘ . 

When the rating is done by at least three persons according to a 
carefully arranged plan, and especially when it is done confidentially, . 
so that no one except the superintendent knows another’s ‘estimate, 
one would expect that the results of this method should prove quite • 
satisfactory. But the following words from ex-Supt. E. G. Cooley, 
of Chicago, would lead one to think otherwise. Before drawing this 
conclusion, however, one would Want to know .what the Chicago p lan 
of rating was^and how it was administered. It may also be true 
that in cities like Chicago and Brooklyn, Where teachers are carefully 
selected on entering the service, over 90 p«r cent art successful < igh / 

46 deserve.: promotion.' 1 ' r~'-' 

. The problems of stimulating schoolroom efficiency, intellectual growth, end schol- 
vly seel present serious difficulties to the supervisor. In making the of 

SchoolTObm efficiency, we must endeavor to provide a system of recording efficiency 
ut wil. ii o the teacher, : dr to tt childro and not aperient nJghta te to th \ry7\ 
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principal or other administrative officers respondble for making it. Sometimes this 
estimate has been- made* in percentages by the principal, supervisor, and district 
superintendent. It is .difficult to protect the schools under this arrangehfent on 
account of the "inclination of supervising officers to escape trouble by boosting the 
marks. According to the Brooklyn Eagle, a few years ago the marks of over 90 per 
cent of the teachers in Brooklyn were over 90 per cent. In Chicago, at the end of 
five yean, in marking for promotion, it was found that 96 and a fraction per cent of the . 
teachers were marked so high as to entitle them to promotion. It iB evident that these 
estimates had ceased to discriminate properly between the degrees of efficiency of the 
teachem. In 190^the board of education passed a rule requiring principals to mark 
all teachers as ei|her "efficient" or "inefficient,” thinking that this simple estimate ' 
would result in greater fairness to all concerned. Under this arrangement, after two 
trials, it appears that over 98 per cent were marked ** efficient ” and entitled to promo- 
tion. We found ourselves back where we began, with a flat rate for everybody, or 
with the clock doing the york. The rule has been abandoned and some modifica- 
tion of the percentage marking will again t>o employed. (N. E. A., 1907, p. 97.) 

The interrelations of the various qualities of merit in teachers and 
their correlation with general teaching merit have recently been 
made the subject of an investigation by the writer in conjunction 
with Prof. G. D. Strayer of Teachers College, Columbia University . 1 
Some of the results that we obtained are of interest in this connection 
and are given in the following extracts: 

We decided, somewhat arbitrarily, to secure the following 14 items of data from a 
number of representative schools: 

1. The teachers by grades, numbered consecutively. * 

2. The highest certificate, diploma, or degree held by each teacher. 

3. Experience in years. 

4. General teaching merit. 

6. Health. 

6. Personal appearance. „ * 

7. Initiative or originality. % 

8. Strength of personality. » 

9. Teaching skill;, method. 

* 10. Control or ability to keep order. 

11. Ability to carry out suggestion^! 

12. Accord between teacher and pupil. 

13. Progressive scholarship or stud iouHnem. , 

14. Social factor outside of school. • * 

Beginning with the fourth item; the item of general merit, the instruction was given 
to rank the teachers by number in their order of merit, placing the best teacher first, 
the next best second , and so on through the list* 1 1 was explicitly stated not to assign 
grades, any where, but to give relative position only. As the typical ward school con- 
tainronly from 8 to 12 teachers/ we thought that this could be done qifite readily. 
Cases of doubt we asked to be marked with a "D,” but only a few collaborators took 
advantage of this.* 

The 14 items mentioned, together with the necessary instructions and expla? 
natiohs/we had' mimeographed dh paper of letter size. WVe placed each item at the 
head of a column and spread the items over two sheets, but this left ample room for 
the data requested. There was room for 28 namesor numbers in each column without 
crowding: , * •' ' / ■* v; ' / ' 
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blanks thus prepared we submitted to the principals and supervisors of our 
acquaintence with the requ»Rt that the data called for be furnished us. These officials 
responded with a fair deprop of generosity and we are indeed appreciative of their • 
assistance. They gave ut in all 39 returns. Of these 39, we have used 26 in prepar- 
ing this report. Four of the other 1-3 were improperly filled out, 4 others came 
from high schools, and 5 contained less than five teachers^ which was the smallest 
number that we thought it safe to include* 

.The data collected obviously admit of a large number of correlations. The different 
items in each return can not only be correlated with general menfi but also with each 
other, and as there are 12 correctable items in each return, this permits of 66 separate 
correlations for eadh blank, or 1,716 in all. While it might be worth while to make all 
these correlations, we made only 15 per sheet, or a total of about 390. 

The correlations that we have made we have calculated by means of Woodworth's 
per cent of displacement. This method is rapid arid requires only the relative poeU 
tionrfof the units in the items compared. It notes the amount of displacement or 
agreement between the two orders. The possible results vary from 0 per cent to 100 
per cent. Two orders that are alike give a 0 per cent of displacement, or perfect cor- 
relation, while two orders that are the reverse of each other give 100 per cent of dis- 
placement, or complen- antagonism, fifty per cent of displacement would mean no 
correlation, while the per cents from 0 to 50 indicate decreasing amounts of cor- 
relation, and those from 50 to 100, increasing amounts of antagonism. 1 

We have worked out a complete set of correlations with all the other items for gen- 
eral merit only, but we have also compared originality and the ability to carry out 
suggestions, and the strength of personality and accord, through all the papers, and 
we have made many other isolated correlations for sampling purposes. 

The results of these correlations are condensed in the following table. Thin table 
gives the number of cases compared for each item, the range of the per cents of dis- 
placement, the median per cent of displacement , the average per cent of displacement, 
and the M. V. aod the P. E. calculated from the average. The last column gives the 
figure obtained by transmuting the average per cent of displacement into the Pearson 
coefficient. 




(ienerul merit and— 



No. of 
cases. 

Hangs. 

Med. 

Av. 

M. V. 

P.E. 

Pear- 

son. 

3. Experience 

6 . Health 



26 

18 

24 

26 

20 

26 

26 

24 

20 

24 

23 

24 
24 

16-60 

6- 67 
10-61 

4-63 

0-70 

0-70 

(MOO 

0-60 

0-00 

0-63 

10-66 

0-77 

7- 60 

29 

’ |JQ 

32 

48 

11 

1A 

8 

7 

36 

6 . Appearance 

44 

26 

26 

17 

22 * 

26 

40 

III 

1A 

1 

7 

4 

7. initiative...;.... 

* 26 

III 
1 1 


20 

8 . Personality ; 

97 

1 1 

1*1 

1 ]# 

60 

9. Teaching Bkil! 

23 

OQ 

Id 

1 A 

1 IT 
1*1 

46 

10 . Order : 

IO 

1 «y. 

Id 

64 

11 . Following suggestions 

£s 

29 

SI 

1 * 

1A 

11 

1A 

06 


33 

III 

in 

111 

42 

13. Studlousneos 

30 

36 

Ol 

28 

Ilf 

19 

Ilf 

« t 

38 

14. Social factor 


1 * 
1 1 

11 

7 

44 

7 compared with 11 

oo 

'31 

II 

11 

# 

- 28 

8 compared with 12 


32 

1A 

10 

u 

38 


** 

s . 

III 

n 

36 


Both the M.; V.’s, which, vaiyfrojn 10-15, and the P. E.’s, which 
vary froin 7-13, moke evident the fact that there was little central* 
tendency shown in any of the correlations. The averages themselves ; 
^ vary from 22 to 48, with ah average Of. the averages of 31: The 
medians are in closfc correspondence with the averages throughout, 
diverging more than four points in only one case.. -Positive correlar 
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litoB of medium degree are evident in all cases except one or, perhaps, 
two. ■ The per cents of displacement between general merit and 
personal appearance show a median of 44 and an average of 40, 
with a P. E. of 7. This leaves a positive correlation of a very slight 
amount at best. The lowest correlation obtained exists between 
health and general merit, the average and the median being, respec- 
tively, 48 and 50. It should be said, however, that the figures in this 
item are the most unreliable of the entire table. Only 18 out of the 
26 supervisors supplied the data for health, and a number of these 
expressed doubt regarding their ratings. The difficulty appeare to be 
that the health of teachers, and of others as well, is not readily 
judged on the basis of any tiling short of a medical examination. 

The highest correlations are* found with teaching*- skill and with 
the ability to keep order, the medians and the averages being, respec- 
tively, 17 and 23, and 22 and 22. This may indicate that these items 
are the most important ones for successful teaching in the grades and 
that they should be given the greatest weight by supervisors in judg- 
ing teachers. ' 

The . positive correl atio n between length of service and. general 
merit is significant. The colvclation is indicated by several other 
comparisons that we have made. The teaching experience of the 
204 teachers for whom data were supplied under this head ranged 
from a fraction of a year to 34 years, with an average of 10 and a 
. median of 8; 25 per cent had taught less than. 5 years, while 26 per 
cent had taught over 1 4 years. The average and the median number 
of years taught by the teachers ranked first were, respectively, 14 and 
10.5 years and for those ranked second 12 ami .10.5 years. No 
teacher ranked either first or second had taught less than 5 years, 
and only 4 per cent had taught more than 25 years. The average 
number of years taught by those ranked lowest was 8 years and by 
■ those ranked second lowest 9 years. Tbe medians for these were, 

. respectively, 4.5 and 6 years. When the two oldest teachers are 
removed from the lowest group, the average drops to 6 years; and 
when the one oldest is removed from the second lowest grqup, tlie 
average drops to 8 years. These three teachers had taught, respec- 
tively, 24, 30, and 32 years ; 70 per cent of the teachers in the first" 
rank, 60 per cent of those in the second rank, 40 per cent of those 
m the second lowest rank, and only 30 per cent of those in the lowest 
had. taught 10 years or more. This indicates either that teachers 
k “? ?" d ti> higher ranks for at. least 10 years 

dr that wepobrer teachers are gradually eliminated from the service 
^th factors may play a part. From thd figures as a whole one mat 
infer that a teacher in the gfades reaches first-class efficiency in about 
& .... fijears, that he maintains this efficiency for about 20 years, and that 
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PABTICIPATIOK OF TEACHEE8 IN THE DETERMINATION OF EDUCATIONAL 

POLICIES. 

I John Ddwey, writing in the “Elementary School-Teacher” for 
December, 1903, said; 


If there is a single public-school system in the United States where there is official 
and constitutional provision made for submitting questions of methods of discipline 
and teaching, and the questions of the curriculum, textbooks, etc., to the discussion 
and decision of those actually engaged in the work of teaching, that fact has escaped 
my. notice. 

While a statement like that can no longer be made, there appears 
at tills time to be but one city in the United States where a beginning 
has been mad^tff giving the teachers “official and constitutional” 
right to participate in determining-the educational policies under 
which they are working. This city is Dallas, Tex. Under the 
loaderslup of Supt. Arthur Lefevre, a teachers' council was estab- 
lished in Dallas by the board 'of education in 1909. This council is 
described by Supt. I^efevre as follows: ' 

I propose that aHeachers’ advisory council be instituted, the council to be consti- 
tuted of teachera in the schools for white children os follows: One representative 
elected by the teachers of each “grado” of the elementary schools; two principals 
of elementary schools elected by the principals; one representative elected by the 
faculty of each high school. This council should meet as. occasions arise to hear all ■ 
teachers who may desire to present their views; and the council should be required 
to/ile with the secretary of the board of education on or before the 1st day of June 
each year such report as it may choose on matters concerning the elementary schools 
or the Bystem m a whole, addressed to the superinten&e&t, but to remain intact in the . 
records of the board and to be considered by the board in connection with the reports 
and recommendations of the superintendent. 

In addition to the representative council, the faculties of the high schools should „ 
be required to file in the same manner a report dealing with matters especially con- 
cerning the sphere of the high school. + 

Independent reports from the principal of the main high school and supervisors 
and directors of special studies should continue to be made os heretofore. 

I recommend the adoption of a rule requiring that a teachers' advisory council be , 
formed each year before the end of tho third month in. the manner and for the pur- 
poses described. 1 


Although Dallas, Tex., appears to be the only city in the United 
States in which the privilege and duty of making recommendations 
respecting educational matters has been conferred upon the teachers 
by the board of education, it does not follow that the te&chers in 
other places are not allowed similar privileges in less official ways. 
Miss Shipp in making her study on elementary supervision for her 
master's essay at Teachers College in 1907 found that the teachers in 
17 out of the 39 cities studied by her were allowed some part by the 
superintendent in making the course of study. 

This administrative method of allowing the teachers a voice in 
. educational questions has been most fully organised and established 
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at Boston, Mass. There the. teachers are allowed not only to take 
part in making the course of study, but also in determining other 
educational policies. The plan in operation is described as follows 
by Supt. Stratton D. Brooks in his annual report for 1909: 

One grave defect in American education is the lack of any institutional method for. 
the participation of teachers in the determination of major educational policies. 

For the purpose of establishing such an institution the high -school councils have 
been created. In each high school the* department meetings furnish opportunity 
for discussion participated in by every teacher concerned. Any problem may here. 

. be considered with reference to its effect upon both pupils and teachers, and each 
% teacher can have his say. In the council meetings each high school is represented; 
and any modification* of the department decisions, made necessary by the interrela- 
tion of the high schools, may be determined. The recommendations of the council^ 
are-sent to the head masters’ association, and here the questions are again discussed 
by the principals with reference to the broader lines of high^school administration 
that they may involve* Jlere, also, are representatives from each council, thufs 
assuring that a recommendation from one council, say, that of English, shall be sub- 
jected to the critical consideration of representatives from every other council whose 
interests may be affected thereby. The conclusions of the head masters are in turn 
submitted to the board of superintendents, where they are again discussed with 
reference to their relation to the school system as a whole. 

When a recommendation reaches the final authority— the school board— it does not! ^ 
represent the personal opinion of any teacher, principal, or superintendent. It may 
fall somewhat short of the best that has* been proposed, but it is almost certain to be 
the best that is possible at that particular time and with that particular set of teachers. 

It represents intelligent and responsible participation of all interests in a decision 
that can be carried into effect by hearty cooperative effort. 

For the elementary schools, the problem of permanent organization and of official 
recognition of a similar form of systematic participatipn of teachers in the determina- 
tion of major educational policies is more difficult but fully as desirable. The enthu- 
siasm and ability that have marked the deliberations of the various committees 
appointed during recent years give full. assurance of the successful operation of such 
a plan when .once established. It is hoped that, with the help of leading teachers 
in the elementary schools, a system of teacher participation may soon be devised that 
will retain for the Boston schools the advantages of initiative and individuality and 
secure for them the advantages of systematic organization and cooperative effort. 

The, teachers’ organizations connected with this plan of cooper- 
ation that are. mentioned in Supt. Brooks’s report are the Boston 
Masters' Association, the Boston Head Masters' Association, the liigh- 
school councils (8), and committees of teachers (16). Each high- 
school council is free to consider such items of interest to its depart- 
ment ad it chooses and makes recommendations to the Head Mas- 
ters' Association, where one representative from each council is 
\ invited to be present to take part in the discussion of those matters 
^'•• that; effect ;his^^ department. The teachers' committees; which per- 
Vi.z tain lostly > the elementary schpols^ make their ^commendations 
* ; to the, board of superintendents as a rule. 

It is evident that both the Dallas and the Boston plans are merely 
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to be necessary to any plan of teacher participation aspiring to com- 
pleteness. 

While the Boston plan is 4 in some respects more thoroughgoing than 
* that of Dallas, it can not be considered “ constitutional, ” because it 
rests merely on the sanction of the superintendent. This gives it 'a 
large amount of insecurity, for the plan may lapse with a change of 
superintendents, an event that is far less likely to happen with a 
plan that has been established by the board of education. To give 
all the security and permanency that would be desirable, the plan 
should probably be established by the city council, . if not by the 
State legislature. - ' 

A plan of teacher participation that appears to be still farther re- 
moved from official sanction than the Boston plan is in existence at 
New Britain, Conn. It is called the School .Council of Now Britain. 
This council appears to have been founded quite independent* of the 
superintendent, who counts merely as one of the teachers. While- 
this is a questionable basis for harmonious work in a teachers’ council, 
it is nevertheless suggestive in that it indicates the need that teachers 
feel for taking part in shaping the policies under which they work. 

The purposes of this council are stated as follows in the consti- 
tion : * . 

1 . To secure a more active and effective participation of the teachers in the pro- 
fessional direction of the schools. 

2. To afford the largest possible opportunity for initiative on the part of the teacher. * 

3. To encourage professional improvement through study and discussion of im- 
portant problems of education and school management. - 

4. ' To develop the sense of solidarity of the teaching body and an increasing appre- 
ciation of community of interest, and responsibility among all teachers of all grades, v 
- 5. To furnish the teaching body a ready and effective means for the expression of 
its sentiments or opinions with reference to questions of school policy. 

The by-laws provide for the following membership: 

✓ 

1. All principals, ex officio. 

2. All supervisory officers and special teachers, ex officio. 

3. One representative from each elementary grade, including kindergarten, to be 

elected by ballot By the teachers of the grade. . * 

4. Two representatives from the high school, to be elected by the teachers of the 
high school. 


As an agency for the improvement of teachers, in service, the par- 
ticipation of teachers in the determination of educational policies - 
should logically take high* rank. It 'should furnish the motive for 
the efficient functioning of, most of the. other agencies that have : 
been, discussed. A teacher who has the duty and privilege of sug- 
gesting and defending chaiiged in the course of study and in othfer 
educational policies would have a genuine motive for consulting school 
reports and for reading educational Hterature. / Furthermore, the 
exercise of initiative and the bearing of responsibility wbiUd givem. 
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Baltimore, promotional examinations, 117-120. 
Barnard College, extension classes, 55-56. 

Barnard, Henry, and teachers' Institutes, 10. 

Beers, S. P., on teachers’ institutes, 10. 

Boston, promotional examinations of teachers, 120- 
123; sabbatical year for teachers, 113-114. 
Brashear fund, for teachers, 115. 


Decatur, 111., schoolroom efficiency of teachers. 129- 
140; teachers' meetings, 80-82. 

Delaware, teachers* institutes, 11, H 
Denman, J. 8., first to use name of teachers’ Insti- 
tute, 10. 

Dewey, John, on participation of teachers In the de- 
termination of educational policies, 151. 

Dyer, F. B., on teachers* examinations, 124-125. 


Educational policies, determination, 151-153. 
Extension and after-hour classes, 54-58. 

Extension lectures, 53-54. 

Extension teaching, lyceum and extension lectures, 
53-54. 
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C. 

California, teachers* institutes, 14; teachers’ meet- 
ings, local, 09. 

Cambridge, Mass., sabbatical year for tochers, 113. 

Cary, C. P., on summer schools, 43-44. 

Certification of teachers, 111-113. 

Chadscy, 8upt., on promotional examinations of 
teachers, 136-137. 

Chautauqua, lectures, 64. 

Chicago, schoolroom efficiency of teachers, 13# 

Chicago normal school, extension work, 67. 

Chicago, University of, extension tea* hing, 54. * 

Cincinnati, promotional exam imd Ions of tcm-licrv 
123-125. 

Classroom efficiency and success gTades, teachers, 
137-150. 

Colleges and universities, after-hour classes, 55; 
correspondence study, 59, 00-63; summer schools. 
50-53. 

Colorado, summer normal school, 44; teachers’ In- 
stitutes, 12, 13, 15. 

Columbia University, extension classes, 65-67. 

Conferences, educational, 90. 

Connecticut, teachers* Institutes, 8. 

Cooper, F. B., on promotional examinations of 
teachers, 136. 

Correspondence schools, private, 64-65. 

Correspondence study, 58-59; colleges and.universt- 
ties, 50, 66-61; normal schools, 63-64; University 
of Wisconsin, soope, 61-63. 

County and sectional associations, 91-92. 

County wtperintandents. conferences. 84-80; Florida, 
86; North. Dakota, 86-86; W boons la, 8th 


Federation of State teachers* associations, 88-90. 

Florida, county superintendents’ conferences, 85; 
summer normal school, 44. 

G. 

Oeorgla, teachers* institutes, 13, 14. 

Greenwood, J. M., on promotional examinations of 
teachers, 136; on teachers’ examinations, 126-126. 

I. 

Idaho, summer schools. -45; teachers* institutes, 12. 

Indiana, teachers’ institutes, 29; teachers* institutes, 
programs, 19-20, 24-25; teachers* meetings, local, 
09-72; teachers’ s i cess grades, 140-147. 

Iowa, teachers* institutes, 13. 

K* 

Kahn fund, for teachers. 116. 

Kansas, summer normal schools, 44; teachers’ Instl- 
tutes, 15. 27. 

Kansas City, promotional examinations of teachers, 
125-126;. rating of teachers, 142-1 {3. 

Kentucky, teachers’ institutes, 13, 15, 28; teachers’ 

. meetings, local, 72. 

■ L» 

Lincoln, Nebr., promotional examinations of teach- 
ers, 126-127; rating of teacliers, 143-144. 

IiOiiisiana, summer normal schools, 45; teachers' 
institutes, 14, 16, 26; teachers.' meetings, local, 73. 
74; teachers’ redding circles, 98. ■ 

Lyceums, 53-64. * 
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McCoy fund, 115. 

McManis, JL T., problems of the Institute, 30. 
Maine, summer normal schools, 46; teachers’ Insti- 
tutes, 15, 

Mann, Horace, and teachers’ institutes, 10-11. 
Maryland, rating of teachers, 147-148; teachers' in- 
stitutes, 14, 16, 17; teachers’ reading circles, 98. 
Massachusetts, teachers’ Institutes, 8, 15, 25-26. 
Maxwell, W. H. r on promotional examinations of 
teachers, 127-128. 

Michigan, teachers' institutes, 12, 16; teachers* Insti- 
tutes, programs, 18-19 t v 

Michigan State Normal School, extension work, 58. 
Minnesota, summer normal schools, 46; teachers’ 
Institutes, 14; teachers’ meetings, local, 74. 
Mississippi, teachers’ institutes, 13, 10. 

Missouri, teachers’ institutes, 11-12, 14, 20. 

Montana, teachers’ institutes, 26. 

N. 

National education association, 88. 

Nebraska, summer normal schools, 46-47; teachers' 
Institutes, 12, 13, 16, 17. 

Nevada, teachers’ institutes! 11, 12. 

New Hampshire, teachers’ institutes, 9, 16. 

-New Jersey, summer normal schools. 47; teachers’ 
Institutes', 11 

New Moxlco, teachers' institutes, 15. 

New York, teachers’ institutes. 12, 13, 17,27. 

New York City, promotional examinations of teach- 
ers, 127-128. 

Normal schools, correspondence study, 63-64; ex- 
tension work, 57-68; State, summer sessions, 
49-50.. 

See also Summer normal schools. 

North Carolina, teachers' Ins tltiites, 11, 15. 16, 17,26 
27. 

North Dakota, county superintendents’ conferences, 
85-86; summer normal schools, 47; teachers’ In- 
stitutes, 11,26; teachers’ meetings, local, 74; teach- 
ers' reading circles, 98. 

V • 

Official teachers’ gatherings, 7-41. 

Ohio, teachers’ institutes, 13, 15, 26, 27. 

Oklahoma, teachers’ institutes, 13, 15; teachers’ 
reading clrclos, 98. 

Oregon, teachers' meetings, local, 75. 

\ p. 

Paterson, N. J.^roraotion of teachers, 129-130. 
Pennsylvania, teacnersMnstltutes, 13, 14, 26, 27. 
Phillips, J. II., on promotional examinations of 
teachers ,.136. > , 

Prlhcipals’ meetings, 90-91. 

Promotional examinations of teachers, Baltimore, 
117-120; Boston, 120-123; Chicago, 123-124; gen- 
eral dlsoussion, 135-137; Kansas City, 125-126; 
Lincoln, Nebr., 126-127; S&ginaw, Mibb., 130-133; 
Springfield, Ohio, 133-134. 

Promotions, teachers, classroom efficiency apd spo* 
cess grades, 137-150;* merit system, llfaw). 

JPupBs' feeding circles, 109. 




s Heading circles. See Teachers’ reading circles; pu- 
pils’ reading circles 
Rhode Island, teachers* institutes, w. 

s. 

Sabbatical years, 113-115. 

Saginaw, Mich., promotional examinations of teach- 
ers, 130-133; rating of touchers, 144. 

Schmldlapp fund, for teachers, 115. 

Soorley, H. II., on practical value of the Institute 
system, 31. 

Smith, 0. T., ou promotional examinations of teach- 
ers, 136. 

South-Dakota. teachers ’ Institutes, 13, 14, 15; teach- 
ers’ meetings, local, 75; teachers’ reading circles, 
98. 

South, the, and teachers’ institutes, ll. 

Springfield, Ohio, promotional examinations of 
teachers, 133-134. 

State associations, teachers, 90. Jfc 

State Normal School, Springfield, Mo.^xtenslon 
work, 58. \ 

State normal schools. See Normal schools, State. 
Strayer, <3. D., on general fencing merit of teach- 
ers. 148-150. 

Summer normal schools, 42-53; Arkansas, 44; Col- 
orado, 44; Florida, 44; Idaho, 45; Kansas, 44; 
Louisiana, 45; Maine, 46; Minnesota, 46;^Nebras- 
ka. 46-47; New Jersey, 47; North Dakota, 47; Ten- 
nessee, 47; Texas, 48; Vermont, 48; Virginia, 48. 
See also Normal schools, State. 

Summer schools (Cary), 43-44; colleges and univer- 
sities, 50-53. 

Superintendents' meetings, 90-91. 

T. 

Teachers, merit system of promotions, 116-150; 
printed aids for, 109-111; promotional examina- 
tions, 123-124, Baltimore, 117-120, Boston, 120- 
123. Cincinnati, 124-125, Kansas City, 125-120, 
New York City, 127-128, Saginaw, Mich., 130-133, 
Springfield, Ohio, 133-134, Paterson, N. J., 129- 
130, Washington, D. C.; visiting days, 82-84. 
Teachers' associations, 86-88; county and sectional, 
91-92; discussion, 7-8; federation of State organi- 
sations, 88-90; ILst, 85; national. 88; State, 90. 
Teachers, certification, 111-113; classroom efficiency 
and success grades, 137-150; determination of edu- 
cational policies, 151-J53; funds for, 115-116. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, extension 
classes *60- 57. / 

Teachers' institutes, 7-41; Alabama, 13; Arizona, 14; 
Arkansas, 13; attendance, 13-14,26-27; (by States) 
statistical table, 34-41; California, 14; Colorado, 

12, 13, 15; compulsory attendance, 13, 14; Con- 
necticut, 8; Delaware, 11, 14; function and prob- 
able destiny, 27-32; Georgia, 13, 14; history, 10-11; 
Idaho, 12; illustrative programs, 18-20; Indiana, 

13, 29; Instructors, 15-18; in grhe South, 11; IoWa, 

13; Kansas, 16, 27; Kentucky, 13, 15, 28; Loui- 
siana, 14, 16, 26; Malncy 15; Maryland, 14 f 16, 

17; Massachusetts, 8, 15; meetings, and { jkmxner 
normals, statistics, 34-41 ; methods of securing 
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instruction, 15-1% Michigan, 12, 16; Minnesota, 
14; Mtsslatfppl, IS, 16; Missouri, 11-12, 14, 20; 
Montana, 26; Nebraska, 12, 13, 16, 17; Nevada, 
11, 12; New .Hampshire, 0, 16; New Jersey, 14; 
New Mexloo, 15; New York, 13, 17, 27; North, 
Carolina, 11, is, 16, 17, 27; North Dakota, 11, 26; 
Ohio, 13, 15, 26, 27; Oklahoma, 13, 15; Oregon, 
14; Pennsylvania, 13, 14, 26, 27; practical value 
(Seerley) 31; present status, 11-18; problems 
(McManls) *30; requiring fees from teachers for 
support, 14-15; Rhode Island, 9; South Dakota, 
13, 15; time of meeting, 13; Utah, 16;. value, 31-32; 
Texas, 13, 14, 26; Vermont, 9; Washington, 14,26, 
27; West Virginia, 11, 13, 28-29, 70; Wisconsin, 11, 
15, 16, 27; Wyoming, 14. 

Teachers' meetings, T-41; in cities, 77-82; local, Cali- 
fornia; 69, Indiana , 69, Kentucky, 72, Louisiana, 
72-74, Minnesota, 74, North Dakota, 74, Oregon, 
75, South Dakota, 75, Utah, 75, Virginia, 75, Wash- 
ington, 76-77; frequency and length, 68; functions, 
65-68; rural districts, 65, 68, 69. 

Set afro Teachers* institutes. 

Teachers* reading circles, 92-93: books used , compos- 
ite picture, 102-107; books used In Illinois, Iowa, 

- Maryland, North Carolina, Washington, 101; (by 
States) statistical table, 94-97; extracts from cur- 
rent bulletins, 100-101; functions, 108-109; Lou- 
isiana, 98; Maryland, 98; North Dakota, 98; Ok- 
lahoma, 98; South Dakota, 98; West Virginia, 
99-100. 

Tennessee, summer normal schools, 47. 

Texas, teachers' institutes, 13, 14, 26; summer nor* 

. mal schools, 48. 


V . 

Utah, teachers' institutes, 16; teachers’ meetings, 
local, 75. 

Universities, correspondence work, scope, 61-631’ 

University summer schools, statistics, 62. 

V. 

Van 8lcUe, J. H., on promotional axaminations of 
teachers; 117-120. 

Vermont, summer normal schools, 48; teachers’ in- 
stitutes, 9. 

Virginia, summer normal schools, 48; teachers* 
meetings; local, 75. “* 

Visiting days, for teachers, 82-84. * 

W. 

Washington, D. C., promotions of teachers, 134-135; 
rating of teachers, 144-146. 

Washington, teachers* institutes, 14, 27; teachers* 
meetings, local, 76-77; teachers* meetings, 26. 

West Virginia, teachers* Institutes, 11, 13, 28-29; 
program, 20-24; teachers* meetings, local, 76; 
teachers’ reading circles, 99-100. - 

Winona, Wfs., teachers* meetings, 80. 

Wisconsin, county superintendents conferences, 86; 
teachers* Institutes, 11, 15, 16, 27. 

Wisconsin, University of, correspondence work, 
scope, 61 -63. 

Wyoming, teachers’ institutes, 14. 


/ 









